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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Veice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &£e. 
——_>—_——_———— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


DREAMING. 


Not only had the old heroic days 
Their noble women: taller by a head 
In virtue, valour, and self-sacrifice 
Than those of later days. Love's martyrs 
Outshine faith’s. MS. Tragedy. 
Tue calm freshness of the summer days spent at the 
anor House produced a most favourable effect on the 
Blanche Selwyn. She not only speedily recovered 
he effects of the mishap which, like an evil omen, 
ad overshadowed her arrival there, but appeared 
hore fair, blooming, and sylph-like than ever, 
Her father’s eye beheld her with rapturous admir- 
tion. To his heart she was a child again—tho child 
hat had played about his knees—happy, innocent, and 
~, an idea of such a thing as misery in the 
orig, 
This was a happy time. 
It was a lull in the storm of life, when the blue sky 
ke through the clouds, and the air was balm, and 
powers bright and fragrant strewed the way. Yet 
Me Very happiness of these hours was subdued by a 
ender melancholy. A presentiment of gloomy future 
bingled with the delicious present, but only to render 
still more precious. 
Owing to circumstances, little progress had been 
mule toward the great event which had brought Lord 
uglestone and his ehild to the Manor House. The 
uarriage between Blanche and @abriel had been de- 
ided on years before. It was @ settled thing. Both 
is lordship’s lawyers and those who represented Sir 
vel Edgecombe had received their instractions ro- 
ce it, and the necessary writings were preparing, 
ere 0; leisurely way, a8 in a matter in which 
"was no hurry. The contracting parties were 


[THE MEETING BY THE RIVER-SIDE.} 


young, and though the parents were naturally desirous 
that a matter of such importance—but which they re- 
garded chiefly from a business point of view—should 
be completed, they felt that a few months could make 
little difference. Of the two, his lordship, in conse- 
quence of his greater age, had been the more anxious 
on his arrival at the Manor House; but his ardourhad 
sensibly cooled, and it was now Sir Noel who showed 
the most spirit in urging on the match. 

As for Blanche, she lived in a dream—a delightful 
and entrancing waking dream. 

It mattered not that she was conscious of its being 
but a dream, the joy of it was equally intense. 

The secret of that joy which intensified the lustre 
of her eyes, and gaye“bloom and roundness to her 
cheeks, was the presence of Neville Onslow at the 
Manor House. 

Sometimes she would wake up with a cry in the 
dead of the night, and a cold shudder would run 
through her frame. She thought, ‘‘Soon he will be 
going. Soon I shall be left to my duty—to my fate !” 
Bat with a wilfulness that was almost childish, she 
would struggle and fight against this idea. 

“ T will snatch this happiness while I may,”—so she 
talked with herself. ‘He is here and I love him. I 
will remember that and that only. When he is gone, 
then will be tinie enough—weary, weary time enough 
—to remembér that it was all a dream, and that I am 
another's.” 

Was this a wrong feeling ? 

It did not present itself to the fair girl in that light; 
but then she judged by her heart, not by any code of 
ethics. Yet let it be said for her, that while iz,dulg- 
ing in the forbidden luxury of this passion for Neville 
Onslow, she had no other idea than that of porform- 
ing her duty toward Gabriel Edgecombe, She ‘ad 
no intention but to try and overcome her fear of him, 
and to make him a true, good wife. 

She owed that to her fathor, whose wishes were her 
laws. 

7 owed. it to Gabriel. Nay, she owed it to her- 


But in the meantime, might she not dream on a little 





longer? Might she not feed her bungering heart 








with the manna that lay arownd, and that would 
be all withered and gone before the dark night of 
duty set in? 

Some such question shaped itself hazily in her 
mind, as one day at noon, she wandered in the green 
shade of the paths that threaded a coppice of young 
trees, stretching down through a corner of the park 
to the water-side. 

It was cool and sheltered there. 

The sunshine came in deliciously tempered by the 
young leaves; and here and there glimpses of the 
sparkling water, in the distance, heightened tho 
pleasing effect of the scene. Blanche loved this spot, 
and spent many hours there, with no companion but 
a great black spaniel which Gabriel had given her, 
axd which inspired her with much the same feelings 
that he did. She loved it, and she feared it. Thero 
was 80 much fierceness in its affection, and something 
so terrifying in its very caresses that it inspired her 
with as much apprehension as pleasure. 

She was moving slowly toward the river with this 
companion by her side, when it suddenly stopped, and 
fixing its fore-paws firmly on the ground, began to 
bark and yelp fiercely. 

“Down, Joy, down!” murmured Blanche, holding 
out-h¢r white hand toward him. 

hen she looked up to ascertain the cause of the 
“.og’s excitement. 

In doing so, her eyes encountered those of Neville 
Onslow, who was approaching in an opposite direc- 
tion, but so slowly and wearily that his footsteps had 
not arrested her attention. At the sight of him, 
Blanche felt herself blush scarlet; but she had the 
satisfaction of seeing a ruddy glow mantle in his 
cheek also. 

“Is this one of your favourite walks, too, Miss 
Selwyn ?” Neville asked, as he bowed to Blanche. 

“IT sometimes walk here,” she replied. “ Quiet, 
Joy; you are tiresome.” 

But Joy was not to be quieted. 

“ You are well protected,” said Neville, pointing to 
the dog. “Joy has only one fault—he does not know 
friend from foe,” ' 

“ He is young,” she replied, in some confusion, 0c- 
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casioned by 1 @ertain emphasis onthe word friend, 
“and Gabrie], #hegave him me——” 

Onslow’s fage darkened at the mention of Gabriel 
Edgecombe’s name. 

“It was his gift?” he interposed. “ Doubtless then 
he taught it to resent the approach of any of my sex 
except himself? Well; well;it wasshis happy privi- 

yn 


to we ‘ 

Blanche did not reply to this remark. Her whole 
attention ‘ was sulldenly absorbed in quieting and 
soothing Joy, -whoaiier much perverseness and obsti- 
nacy was quieted down, though he continued to 
solace himself with an occasional growl. 

When his mistress looked up again, with her 
bright flushed face, she seemed to -have forgotten 
Neville’s last remark. : 

“Do you make a long stay at the Manor House?” 
she asked. 4 

“I cannot tell,” he replied;.“‘I am the creatureof 
circumstances, and Sir Noel’s hospitality is of sucha 
nature, that it is impossible to intrude on it.” 

Was theré something of bitte of sarcasm, in 
the tone in which this was spoken ? che thought 
so, yet when she looked. up into.the 's. face iti] 
was calm and placid. = ai & Sy) AT) 

“You go on the Continent-in /theauturin ?” she. 
asked. % ye 

“No. It is most improbable! that I showld quit. 
England this year.” at ee 


say, in general ter : s, that none ofjugs@te so High or 
oacupyipoc pasitilies as to be abl t@ dispenge with? 
the claims of friendship? And may I jadd that it 
would constitute the one happiness of my Tife to “feel 
that im any contingency, in any difficulty, hewever 
remote or improbable, you would plaee such confidence 
in me as to give yourself the opportunity of availing 
yourself of my.advice or assistance ?” seas 

It was astrange speech, and Blanche felt it so. 
Her dw. heart, too; in vested! if Wvith: meanings which 
it might not.have borne to others... , 





said, frankly. 

* And-you do not blame mo for making that offer? 
I will saymothing of: the feelings which prompt me 
to do it. . would be unfair—would be wrong. 
But cirou may-.one day arise which will 
j “More fully and more ° 
















us ti ation, which had no name, 
her slight -hand in the outstretched 
ooking up into her face, saw that the 
ged eyelids were glisteniug with tears. 
Sekime eit 390 should part,” he whispered, 


e/mutmured; “ time—quite time, and 





Blanche thought, “why.does he never speak iB 
family, of his friends? burely he cannot be a 


whieh 
country houses are.abwa: 


m. ie thoug!:t XG 


What ifhe.cven wero that which@he a P. 
Adventurer ef m0 adveutarer, it was-all ome-to her.* 
It could n@baffect the hero of ‘her dream, and what 
ever he was that dream would end no sooner: 
could last modonger. 

“You have seen much 6f Contiaental life?” whe ) 
ventured tovedk. a d 

“Thave.. The greater povtlon Of amy dife’ 
spent there very happily.” 

“ And yet you have no desireto return toit?” 

“ None.” 

“ Indeed !” \ 

“ You are surprised? Can you not understand’that 
events may happen such as may cause an utter change 
to eome over a man’s feelings and aspirations? Bélieve 
me, a stray word, a careless look, a casual meeting, 
may shape anew the destiny of any one of us, at any 
moment. We plot out our lives so cleverly, just as a 
gardener lays out his plans. Here he will have his 
roses, there his pelargoniums ; this bed shall burn 
with verbenas ard that border flame in the golden 
light. of calceolarias. He arranges his trellised 
creepers, his espaliers and the rest of his resources, and 
all is well till a storm comes and changes his garden 
into a desert, or the unseen blight steals over it and 
silently plays the part of the destroyer. It is so in 
life; trust me, it isso. It isso.” 

‘* You speak mournfully,” returned Blanche ; “ your 
experience has been a sad one ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ And yet you are young?” 

“In years. True. But it is possible to crowd bitter 
experiences into a brief space. And yet, it is not for 
me tomurmur. Mingled with its bitterness life has 
presented me with many happy hours—tbis not the 
least happy of them all.” 

Blanche heard, with drooping head and burning 
cheeks, 

She knew that his eyes were upon her face, and it 
was impossible to mistake the meaning of those last 
werds. 

“This is an opportunity,” Neville continued, “ for 
which I have longed, though.our meeting has not been 
the result of my seeking. Do notstart. Do not fear 
that I am about to utter what it will compromise you 
to hear. Iam conscious—painfully conscious—of our 
respective positions. You are the afiianced bride of 
the son of our host—my friend. That position invests 
you with asacredness which I would not seek to 
profane with a word. And yet my heart is so full that 
I cannot keep back the words which rise from it to 
my lips.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

Blanehe had listened as if to celestial music; but 
with the instinct of a true woman she trembled as if the 
fact of listening was an act of disloyalty to Gabriel 
Edgecombe. 

“ Pray spare me "she faltered. 

“Even a moment's uneasiness,” he interposed. “I 
have said that I respect the rights of hospitality and 
friendship. Let me add that these are not second 
tomy respect for you—for myself. As a man of 
honour, I experience pain in approaching a subject on 
which it is impossible to touch with such delicacy as 
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their Glasped hands told the rest. 
knew that the fair sylph by his 












fivautage of his 
s he raised is hat, and | 
feted Blanche to continue sher 
only by Joy, who vindicated his 
a parting growl. 
the river, Neville Onslow 
; eps in the direction of the house, thread- 
“the ‘winding and tortuous paths throyglt the 


Tete: 80, he did not observe that his movements 





} were followed by eyes not less bright than those into 


which he had just gazed—not less bright nor less 
subdued by the tender emotions they expressed. Yet 
his foot almost brushed the dress of Flora Edgecombe, . 
as she shrank under a screen of young leaves, too 
overcome to trust herself toa meeting with the man 
who was dearer to her than anything on earth. 

Flora had, in truth, been an unintentional witness 
of the meeting between Neville and Blanche, and her 
heart interpreted its meaning. 

She knew that the hearts of those two glowed with 
a mutual flame of love ; and that knowledge was agony 
to her, Had she been a weak or a vicious woman, it 
would have prompted petty vindictiveness or fierce 
revenge. As it was, she rose superior to herself, to 
the verge of heroism, 

There was a time when she had hesitated how to 
act. 

At one moment, as we know, she had felt that to 
save Blanche, as she could. only be saved, through 
Onslow’s love—which meant her own despair—was 
a task too great for her to undertake. 

That time had gone. 

Duty had triumphed. 

As she crouched among the leaves, shrinking from: 
what she loved, these were the thoughts that shaped 
themselves in her heart : 

* She loves him asI love him, and her affection is 
returned with all the intensity of his strong nature, 
Will it lead. her from the path of duty? Will it 
tempt him to abuse my father’s confidence and hos- 
pitality? No, no; she is teo pure—heis too noble 
Let me believe that, or my faith in everything will 
have departed. Let mestill believeit, and it will give 
me courage to sustain the load it is my fate to bear. 
I dare not cross my father’s will. I dare not say 
* Gabriel shall never marry Blanche Selwyn!’ Bat L 
can hope that Providence will imterpose to prevent so 
great a wrong; and if they are but true to the right 
it will doit. J feel and know that it wif/ do it, And 
the suffering will be tempered to thy stricken heart, 
my poor Gabriel !” 

Poor Gabriel! Ay, and poor Flora, too! 

But she had set her foot upon the burning ploygh- 
share, and would not turn back, 7 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE FIRST VRUiTS.OF THE, ROMANTIC. STORY. 
By nature gentle, in affection strong, 
Yet pushed to flerceness by the-hand of wrong 
I grew morose and sullen. John Pair fax. 
As she approached the Manor Houge on her return, 
Flora Edgecombe perceived Sir Noel and her lady 
mother walking upon the lawn, engaged ia close aud 


“T cannot refuse the offer of your friendship,” she P 


: ist ult of pean he was | 








to avoid the possibility of misconstruction. May I 


earnest cou *ersation. 


"The subject which engaged them was, of 
unknown to bat = manner was Sufficions ¢ 





convey to her the impression that it was somethj,, : 
moment. Had Flofa heard Néville Onslow’; pron de 
his life, it. might have afforded her a clue; but Y of 
‘was, slid was ifaorant of anything fresh haying ih 
pened to occupy: their thoughts. 8 hap. 
An her present state of mind she was indispose ; 
society, aud would fain have entered the hoiiss = 
perceived, and retired at once to her own apartments 
This design was, however, frustrated, ‘ 

Sir Noel, chancing to look up, perceived he; 
proach. A few hasty words then passed in q Whisne 
on which the baronet retreated into the house, anj 

; Edgecombe advanced to meet her daughter. 

“Flora, my child,” she said, “ you are looking pal» 

“The heat is oppressive-——” Flora began, thoy 
struck with something in her ladyship’s manye 
hesitated and was silent. . 

“You have been walking alone?” asked her Jaiy. 
ship. ; 

“ Yos,” was the reply. 

“ Gabriel did not join you?—nor Blanche ?—nor}; 
Onslow? We thought you had formed a parts ;, 
the river-side ?” ’ 

“ No.” _ 

“ Indeed !” } 

There was little in the words; but Lady Pip. 
combe’s manner was light.and airy, there was a 
unusual lustre in her eye, and the flush on her cies; 
was unnatural, Flora observed this, and wonder. 
what it was the prelude to. 

“The fact is, my dear child,” tho lady said, “I har, 
observed with concern, ® growing tendency on you 

to shun society, and indulge in solitary rabies, 

iamota good sign. No! My experience tells w: 

e very, very dangerous one.” 






She eher daughter’s arm through her 
own, and at'en on of the words, tapped the 
white little hatil with fan which sho carried. 


Flora looked up alarmed. 

“Dangerous!” she repeated as an exclamation. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Lady Edgecombe, “ when vill 
Sinighters Tovaiie share their confidences with tho 
who.have the most right to them? Of all others,» 
mother has her child’s happiness most at heart, au! 


‘she is usually the last to be either trusted or om. 


sulted. “Fortunately, her eyes are sharp aud her seus'- 
bilities. strong. ‘Now, tell me, can I not guess tle 
cause Of this melancholy, this unnatural sadness?” 

“ You ask me, mother,” replied Flora, quietly, “sad 
you wish. me to reply 2?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And if I say that Gabriel’s unhappy position fils 
me with shame and uneasiness——” 

Lady Edgecombe raised her hand with an impatient 


gesture. 
‘We have discussed that question,” she said. 
“True. But——” 


“Tt isnot one on which. you.or I have an opisin 
Lord Englestone and your father have made theit a 
rangements involving family considerations, witt 
which it-would be improper—I may say wrong—ht 
us to meddle. And whatever our opinions may 
Gabriel’s strong attachment to Blanche Selwyn woull 
warn us not to interfere. The dear boy loves her de 
votedly—as devotedly as I am disposed to believe thst 
another of our guests is loved in secret. You blusl, 
Flora—you tremble. “It is true; then, that I have su 
prised your secret ?” 

For an instant the agitated girl could not reply. 

Then her face changed to marble. 

“ Let us speak of Gabriel, mother,” she said. 

“ And why?” 

“ Because—because the thought of him is never ot 
of my heart-” 

“Even when it is occupied by thoughts of auothe? 
Oh, Flora, my darling, love makes sad hypocrites 
us all, ‘Tis in its nature to do so, I suppose. Bi 
now, listen to me. Not to-day for the’ first timely 
many. days, Sir Noel and myself have noticed th 
strong impression your brother’s friend has produced 
upon your heart. You love hif, my child. Nay, # 
not deny it. There is no need. He is young al 
handsome, and we have reason to believe that ls 
family is not inferior to ours. At. first, I will stm 
the discovery of this feeling on your part occas? 
us some anxiety. We knew little of Neville 0 aso" 
or his antecedents: now he has placed us in full p 
session of his history. Unsought, ho last my 
volunteered the story of his romantic career, aud bss 
removed. what might have proved a barrier to " 
ehfld’s liappiness. There, you see, darling: 1” 
secret is known. You have been spared the pal 7 
awkward confession. And, more than all, you reel 
from my lips the assurance of our entire app 
Why, you do not even smile!” 7 

It was true—she did not. Her face was stv? 
sadness. nil 

“T have no reason to believe that Iam anything" 
Mr. Onslow,” she said, in a subdued voice. 
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is nothing. Absolutely nothing,” replied 
Pa hi WAN that will naturally follow. He 
br vot be blind to your feelings in respect to him, and 
, man who has been tossed about in the world as he 
ion will soon appreciate affection and sympathy. In 
a little while he will be desperately in love with you. 
Hie must ba. “Tis the natural course of things.” 


t Flora only looked grave. i 
why do you speak to me of this, mother?” she 


one Why? Is it strange that your father, that I 

should have your bappiness at heart? And who is to 

romote it if we do not?” — 

The fair girl softly withdrew her hand, and 
crossed her arms upon her bosom, shuddering as she 

jd $0. 

ON Neville Onslow does not love me,” she said. 
“Well? Have I not already asked—what then ?” 
“He will never do so.” . 

Lady Edgecombe looked surprised. ‘ 

“You speak with confidence ?” she said. 

“ | have reason to do so.” 

“Something has passed between you, then?’ 

“No.” 

“ You suspect that his heart is pre-occupied ?” 

“IT am not in his confidence,” replied Flora. 
“Whatever I suspect is mere suspicion.” 

“ And has no foundation in reality, Take my as- 
surance for that, Flora. I have had experience of 
the world—I can read character+and, depend on it, 
what you regardasan affair of the heart is in this 
iustanee somethiag far more’ serious and important. 
Beneath the handsome face of Neville Onslow there 
lies, as under a mask, some deep’ purpose—some 
settled intention, far differeut from a lover's uneasiness. 
Depend on it, you have but to exercise ordinary fasci- 
pation and he is yours.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“How so? You are delicate in making advances ? 
Rest satisfied ; he will approach you.” 

“No, mother, no; I can never be his.” | 

A shade of annoyance passed over the placid fea- 
tures of Lady Edgecombe. 

“What are we to understand by this caprice, Flora?” 
sheasked. “*Never be his!’ Why so?’ You do 
not venture to deny that he is acceptable to you. 
And you have my assurance that Sir Noel would not 
disapprove. Is it necessary that I should speak in 
more explicit terms? Must I say inso many words, 
that it is an object very close to our hearts to see you 
the wife of some one worthy of you, and for) whom 
you could feel @ sincere attachment. Tlis:is the 
opportunity to which we have looked, and you meet’ 
our wishes with groundless objections !” 

“Oh, mother!” cvied Flora, in evident distress, 
“you are very good to me, and I—I am most ungrate- 
ful. Forgive me,and pray, pray spare me. durther: 

Some day I ean explain my conduct. to 

“And some day you will laugh over the folly of 
these girlish words. Be advised, Flora. Romance 
nd sentiment are pretty iu the: young; but it is 
wrong to sacrifice a life’s happiness to them. It is 
wrong, above all, to thwart the wishes and plans of 
those who have only your welfare at heart.’’ 

Sosaying, she im d a kiss upon her child's 
drow and retreated into the house. 

Flora stood as if stricken into stone. 

‘The discovery of her heart’s hidden secret be- 
wildered and alarmed her, 

The sudden knowledge of the wishes of Sir Noel: 
and his lady in respect to her hand came upon her 
like a calamity, 

Hitherto the sacrifice she had contemplated for the 
sake of Blanche Selwyn had been a matter with her 
own heart; now it assumed a fresh aspect. 

She had said: 

“Ifher love for Neville Onslow should induce 
Blanche to refuse my brother, a great wrong will be 


and listlessness seemed to have come over him, and 
this, as being unnatural, was alarming. 

As the thought crossed her mind, Flora stepped 
aside and bent her steps to what was called Gabriel’s 
study. 

The door was fastened. 

She rapped with her knuckles and listened. 

No response. 

“ He is not here,” she thought. 

The sound of some heavy object falling within the 
room dispelled that idea, and with a pale cheek and 
fluttering heart, she rapped once mere. 

Then a bolt was shot and the door opened. 

It was not strange that Flora should recoil a step or 
two at the object presented to her gaze. It was 
Gabriel—he'and no other—who stood in the doorway, 
glaring fiercely, savagely upon her. But how altered! 
His hair was wild and matted, his eyes red, his face 
wasted as after a month’s illness. Standing there he 
trembled till his teeth chattered. 

“ Well?” he demanded, shortly. 

“Oh, Gabriel!” cried Flora, “you frighten me. 
Why do you shut yourself up thus with your own 
torturing thoughts ?” 

“Why 2” he replied, with concentrated bitterness. 
“You ask me why? You! Would you have me 
basking in her false smiles? Would you see me ex- 
posed to Onslow’s triumphant glances and maddening 
sneers? Am I to make myself a target for his jokes, 
and his friend's contempt? Is this what you would 
have your brother do? I do not love. You said so. 
You! But I can hate, Flora! I can hate, and I can 
revenge.” 

Terrified alike at the words, and at the tone in 
which they were spoken, Flora put up both hands 
before his mouth. 

“Not here, Gabriel ; not where the whole house 
can hear !” she said. 

And in speaking.she gently thrust him back into the 
study. 

He did not resist, Aecustomed to be guided by 
her, he obeyed even in-that moment of excitement. 
Step by step he retreated, though with reluctance. 

“Do not come here. ‘Tis no place for you,” he 
said. 

Her eyes hastily scanned the apartment, and an ex- 
clamation of alarm escaped her. 

“ What are you’ doing here?” she said, pointing 
to a table, and toa chair beside it. “These are pis- 
tols!” 

“TI—I am cleaning them,” he replied. 

*And@'tliis which ties-on.the floor fell as I rapped?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You were alarmed then? Wherefore’?” 

He-looked at her with a sullen scowl. 

* Gabriel,” she exclaimed, “ the sight of these things 
terrifies me. You have some purpose in what you are 
doing. Whatis it? ‘Tell me.” 

. He hesitated a moment; then replied with a forced 
augh: 

“ Little goose !”’ he said, “Gidley and I are going to 
practice in the shooting-gallery to-morrow; I am 
losing my skill. That's all.” 

“Js that all?” the sister asked, fixing her eyes 
keenly upon his face. 

In answer he caught her in his arms and pressed 
his burning lips in a hasty kiss upon her cheek. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE WATER-PARTY. 


Young flowers wore whispering in melody 
To happy flowers that night, and tree to tree. 
Edgar Poe. 
And there rises ever a passionate cry 
“ What is it that has been done?” 
Tennyson. 


Att this time Lord Englestone’s mind had been 
troubled with those doubts and difficulties to which 





svoided—a wrong against which even his h 
cannot be weighed.” 

Now a fresh consideration weighed upon her. 

She felt like a traitress in thwarting Sir Noel and 
Lord Englestone’s intentions with regard to Gabriel; 
while she appeared both undutiful and false to ‘her- 
self in determining to conceal the feelings Neville 
Onslow had inspired in her. 

Excited and bewildered she knew not how to act. 

Returning to her boudoir she thought over the 
matter till her brain throbbed and her heart ached, 
aud it was a positive relief when the first dinner-bell 
Tang, waruing her that it was time to dress. As her 
maid did not happen to present herself at the moment, 
x ren mre ~ her dressing-room, which was on 

¢ further side of the i 
bediipabsan inane grand staircase, forming the 

On the way it occurred to her that she had not 
Seen Gabriel that day. The circumstance in itself 
Was nothing; but since the night when, after their 
Stange iuterview, she had left him lying among the 


Fr 





ferns, his manner bad been odd. A singular calm 


he had referred in that memorable conversation in his 
host’s library. 

His doubts respecting Gabriel. Edgecombe had not 
diminished. 

Nothing had eccurred to clear up the mystery of 
the Manor House spectre, nor to afford a clue to the 
powerful effeet which the mention of one name—that 
of Baliol Edgecombe—had produced on the father of 
his intended son-in-law. 

Suspicion grows on what it feeds, and his lordship, 
watching the ess of events, became restless, 
anxious and painfully on the alert. What he saw of 
Gabriel especially troubled him. Quite ignorant of 
the consuming jealousy which had driven the young 
man to distraction, his lordship noted every strange 
action, every unguarded word, and set it down as a 
confirmation of the fears he had ventured to express. 

And certainly Gabriel’s conduct was hardly that of 
@ Sane man. 

He suddenly lost atl interest in life. Company ap- 
peared distasteful to him. He took long solitary 





rambles, shyly retreating at the approach of any 
human being. When he appeared at dinner it was an 
idle form, he ate nothing. Nor did he sustain his 
exhausted nature by sleep; but night after night sat 
at the windows of his room, or rambled for hours by 
the river-side. 

With Blanche he would sometimes exchange a word 
or two, but he never smiled, never, as of old, brought 
her flowers, or books; nor did allusions to his love for 
her, or to their approaching union escape his lips. To 
the intensity of his passion nothing was wanting; 
but since the discovery of the strong feeling Neville 
Onslow had inspired, which he had made on the 
night of the fire, his whole nature had revolted at 
the idea of continuing attentions which he knew must 
be distasteful. 

If he could but have despised her ! 

If his jealousy would but have presented her in such 
a light that he could even have hated her! 

But it was not so;and while he condemned her 
falsehood most harshly, the infatuation of his love for 
her was at its height. 

Never, perhaps, had the effects of these torturing 
feelings been more strongly marked in Gabriel’s ap- 
pearance than when he entered the dining-room after’ 
the brief interview with Flora in his study. It was 
with positive dismay tliat Lord Englestone—whio stood 
with Lady Edgecombe near one of the wiudows— 
saw him approach pale, and trembling. 

“ Surely, yow'son is not well?” he exclaimed, invo- 
luntarily. 

“His nerves have been a little shaken of late,” re- 
plied her ladyship, “ the fire, you know, and ? 

The entrance of Blanche caused her to stop ab- 
ruptly. 

Radiant in her ‘freshness and beauty, the fair girl 
presented a painful contrast to her affianced lover: 
And she seemed to feel this, for a cloud passed over 
her face at the sight of him. It might be tiat her 
heart smote her, and compunction rather than love 
might have prompted the act, as she rushed toward 
Gabriel, and seized him by both hands, in an artless, 
bewildering manner. 

- had lost you, Gabriel,” she said, reproachfully. 

ch a | 

“Oh, you have become a hermit, always shut up 
by yourself in that dreadful room. Why do you leave 
us? Is our society so dreadiul—se very, very dread- 
ful ?” 

The sound of her voice acted like magic upon him. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “I will not offend again.” 

“You are sure? Quite sure? Oh, lam so glad! 
Do you know, we have planned a water-party for this 
evening ? moon will be at the full, and tho 
river is so delicious these warm nights, and Ouslow 
thinks——” 

The charm was broken. 

Blanche, looking into his face, saw that the name 
she had incautiously uttered had wounded Gabriel to 
the heart, and to her confusion and dismay, she had 
not another word to utter. 

Luckily, at the critical moment Lord Englestono 
came up. 

“You are for the water, of course, Gabriel?” he 
said. 

Blanche cast an imploring glance at her lover. 

“T shall be only too happy,” he replied. 

During dinner, the projected water-trip formed the 
chief topic of conversation. Onslow—who by a clever 
manosuvre on the part of Lady Edgecombe had de- 
posed Cheney Tofts at Flora’s side—waseloquent over 
it—tha ladies agreed that it would be delightfully 
remantic. Gabriel, wha was fond of rowing and of 
athletic exercises generally, discovered that Tofts had 
congenial tastes, and his satisfaction was complete 
when the arrangement was made that there should be 
two boats, and that they should row in the one, with 
Lady Edgecombe and Blanche in it, while Onslow 
volunteered to take charge of Flora, with Lord 
Englestone and Sir Noel in the other. 

Dinner was over soon after eight, and as the gen- 
tlemen received solemn injunctions not to sit over 
their wine, the little party were soon assembled and 
on their way to the river-side. 

It was a delicious evening. The whole heaven was 
rosy with the light of the setting sun, and there, slowly 
mounting to the zenith, hung the white moon, a me 
ghost as yet, bat soon to round into beauty, and 
fill the night with its lustre. The river, flowing be- 
tween banks of verdure, looked deliciously cool and 
limpid, and produced on the mind that sense of fresh- 
ness and relief which water, and water alone, always 
does in a landscape. 

Affected by the beauty of the evening and the an- 
ticipated treat, the party was gay and lively, and their 
voices and laughter mingled pleasantly in the still 
evening air. 

The boats were already moored by tho river-side. 

Liveried servants in attendance had provided both af 
them with scarlet cushions and plenty of rugs, in the 
event of the night proving cool; a guitar aud a con- 
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certina had also been provided, so that the charm of 
music on. the water might net be wanting. 

The arrangements as to the boats were carried out 
to the letter ; and Gabriel had the happiness of gazing 
upon the pleased face of the charming Blanche with- 
out the attendant pain which Onslow’s presence must 
have produced. 

On bis part Onslow paid marked attention to Flora, 
and if his gaze sometimes wandered from her, and he 
looked wistfully at the boat following in their wake, 
Flora alone perceived it. 

ut then she alone was painfully conscious of the 
real state of his heart. 

As evening deepened into night, and the moonlight 
bathed the scene in a soft, luminous haze, while the 
river wound along, like a silver-snake, @ sense of 
romantic beauty filled all hearts, and rendered the 
expedition one of intense enjoyment. 

Some three miles:down its course the river divided 
about a picturesque little island; and this it was 
proposed should be the extent of the voyage. 

“We will row round Lady Edith’s Island and 
return,” Gabriel proposed. 

The boats were gliding side by side, carried along 
by the current, as he made the suggestion. 

“ Will it not be too far ?” asked Flora, quickly. 

Lady Edgecombe glanced at her with an expression 
of severity. 

“ Not if the night is not toocool,” replied Gabriel. 

“ Tt is delicious,” Blanche exclaimed, 

“ And see,” resumed Gabriel, “ the island is already 
in sight.” 

While speaking he pointed to the feathery tops of a 
few trees dim in the moonlight, and prepared to re- 
sume the interrupted rowing. 

“That is Lady Edith’s Island ?” asked Blanche. 
“Beautiful! But tell me why is it so named ?” 

Flora’s eyes met those of her brother, and the ex- 
pression of his face clianged. 

“Lady Edith was I believe the wife of an ancestor 
of mine,” said the young man, hurriedly. 

Neville Onslow took up the theme. 

Grasping the gunwale of the other. boat, so that he 
was close to Blanche Selwyn, he said: 

“Gabriel is rigkt. She was, and the legend goes 
that she met her death in a sudden and mysterious 
manner. Ihave it from the peasants hereabout, who 
say that on the day of her return to the Manor House 
after the honeymoon, she, accompanied by her lord, 
went, as we may go to-night, to visit this island. 
Night closed in and they did not return. The next 
day, the Edgecombe who had made Lady Edith his 
bride was found, lying insensible, wounded, and 
bleeding, before a little fishing-hut he had built in 
the island. The lady was neverseen more. That is 
the story.” 

He released his hold as he ceased and the boats 
separated, 

Blanche felt a shudder creep over her. 

She had heard vague ramours and idle gossip of tha 
Evil Edgecombes, and the fate which during long 
centuries had attended the high-born dames who had 
linked their fortunes with the representatives of that 
ill-starred house. And it was impossible for her to 
hear the legend of the Lady Edith without being re- 
minded that she was herself on the eve of becoming 
an Edgecombe’s bride. 

These thoughts were still upon her as the boats 
reached the island. 

It hada strange, mystic look in the moonlight, but 
atone pointa rocky landing-place sloped down so 
invitingly into the water that it was impossible to 
resist the invitation to land which it seemed to 
offer. 

Cheney Tofts set the example by leaping ashore. 

“Jove, it'll be the most romantic thing out,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s haunted, of course? Lady Edith 
must ‘walk.’ They all do, you know.” 

The words had barely escaped his lips before a cry 
from the boat caused him to start and taru sharply 
round. 

From where he stood a path stretched up under 
over-arching trees, with here and there a break, where 
the moonlight made white patches on the sodden 
ground. 

And across one of those patches of light there flitted 
at the instant—clearand palpable to the eye—a ghostly 
figure, as of a human being attenuated almost to 
transparency. 

Auother instant and it was gone. 

“ The spectre!” ejaculated Flora. 

Obeying a simultaneous instinct, both Neville 
Onslow and Gabriel Edgecombe sprang from the boats 
at sight of the apparition, and rushing past the 
bewildered Cheney ‘lofts, plunged into the depths of 
the foliage, in the direction the spectre appeared to 
have taken. 

he consternation of the rest found expression in 
br... n exclamations. 

Sir Noel was the first to recover his presence of 
mind 








“Tis only some lurking vagrant alarmed at our 
sudden appearance,” he said. 

“Something of that sort no doubt,” Lord Engle- 
stone concurred. 

“ Why, yes,” said Lady Edgecombe, “ one does ‘not 
really expect to see the Lady Edith a century after her 
disappearance.” 

Blanche and Flora sat clasping one ,another’s 
hands in mute sympathy and terror. 

Neither spoke. 

Tofts, who had retreated some distance up tlie land- 
ing-place, was silent. 

Profound stillness reigned on the river, the island, 
andthe country ‘on either. side lying in the mibts 
which had now beg 1n to rise. 

Suddenly the report of fire-arms rang through the 
night. : 

Reckless of danger, all started to their feet. 

“They were not armed?” cried Flora, involun- 
tarily, remembering what had passed in Gabriel’s 
study that evening. 

Before any one could reply, Gabricl himself was 
seen rushing down toward the landing-place. His 
hat was off, his hair streamed back in wild disorder. 
The expression of his eyes was fierce aud terrible to 
witness. 

With a bound he sprang into the boat he had 
quitted—that which Blanche Selwyn still occupied— 
causing it to sway from side to side as he entered it. 

Then catching up the oars, he dashed them iuto the 
water. 

“Row for your lives!” he shouted. “For your 
lives! your lives!” 

And while they gazed at him in ‘terror, he bent over 
the oars, and with superhuman strength caused the 
frail boat to shoot from them through the water like 


an arrow. 
(To be continued.) 





A STRANGE TALE OF THE SEA. 





Svucna of our readers as have never been to sea can 
scarcely imagine tle pleasure with which, after a long 
calm, the captain of a merchant ship hails the first 
signs of the coming breeze that is to waft Lim to the 
port of his destination. 

It may be said, in fact, that the light ripples, as 
they spread like aa opening fan along the surface of 
the ocean, are reflected upon the weather-Leaten face 
of the skipper, which is now wrinkled froin the fore- 
head to the chin by a smile of ‘intense satisfac- 
tion. 

He rubs his hands, jokes good-humouredly with his 
mate, and passes a pleasant remark to the helmsman, 
both of whom for many long hours have heard nothing 
but growls and curses emanate from his bearded lips. 
He even smiles upon the little cabin-boy,';whe no 
longer trembles in his shoes as he passes his comman- 
der with the pan of biscuitupon hisarm. Experience 
has taught the urchin that 

The skipper’s manner marks the weather, 
For wind and skipper change together, 

And thus it was aboard of the Comet. The vessel, 
after a calm of twenty-four hours’ duration, began to 
feel a light breeze in her main-royal. The canvas was 
puffed out like the breast of a pugilist when he con- 
fronts his antagonist, and as the wind continued to 
freshen, the topgallaut sails, the topsails, then the 
lower sails, filled in succession, and a roar came from 
tle lips of the water as they were parted by the bows 
of the advancing craft. 

Gradually, however, a thick fog gathered around 
the vessel, and the man upon the look-out was ordered 
to keepa sharp watch ahead; for the Comet was not 
more than twenty leagues from the Sandwich Islands, 
and there was danger that she might run foul of 
some vessel from the port of Mani or Honolulu. 

The shadows of twilight were begiuning to creép 
into the mist, so that even the sharp eyes of Ben 
Briggs—a man who could see further than a New 
Zealander—were strained. to the utmost to get a 
glimpse of the water, at adistauce often fathoms from 
the bows. 

But the old tar—for Ben was nearly sixty years of 
age—trusted, on the present occasion, mere to his 
sense of hearing than to that of sight, to warn him 
of the vicinity of any approaching craft. 

His trained ear could readily distinguish‘the rush- 
ing noise of a stranger's bows, notwithstanding the 
din caused by those of his own ship, and for this 
reason he believed that he should be able to give the 
customary notice in time to prevent a collision. 
Leaning eagerly forward, with his head inclineda 
little to one side, with his thin locks of grey hair 
waving in the breeze, and his right foot lightly press- 
iug the spritsail yard, he presented a true picture of 
a vigilant old sea-dog; and when he was suddenly 
observed to start and to assume an attitude of the 
most eager attentiou, his shipmates knew, to use a 
erilor-like phrase, that “‘ something was in the wind." 


<= 
“What isit, Ben?) What's up?” thoy in. 
springing to the knightheads. qted, 
* ) thought I heard a shriek, as of yoices call 
for help,” replied Ben; “‘and—and—ay, yy me 
there it goes again; and there's the flapping m Pita 
not five ship’s lengths ahead. Sail oh!” ha sae 
turning and facing aft. “ Sail oh !—tight aheag™ 
Ordering the man at the wheel to keep of a o,.) 
of points, the captain bounded forward and tine 
upon the knightheads; but, although Ben ¢jjj “s 
sisted that he heard the stranger’s canvas and als ‘the 
sound of voices like those of persons in distros, th 
skipper, together with the rest of the seamen declan j 
that he could distinguish no noise except the reathe 
of the waves around the bows of his own yosse},_ "6 
“Ay, ay; but it sounds plain enough ip my ear ” 
said Bey; “and I can hear: the roarin’ and run * 
of waters besides, like them of a waterspout, The 
bows of that craft must be heavy, to make a noige jit, 
that.” ig 
“For once in your life, Ben, your imagination has 
deceived you,” retorted the captain ; “for some of the 
at of the men would certaiuly hear it by this time, 
i " 








He stopped abruptly, and assumed the same attity: 
of attention occupied by the old mariner. 

The flapping of sails, the sound of confused, gasping 
cries, and the din of rushing waters, exactly as 1), 
other had described them, were now faintly borne 
the ears of every man on deck. 

“ Those fellows are in distress, sure enough,” sij 
the captain, “and it is our duty to help ‘em if wee, 
Luff there at’ the wheel,” he added, turning arouni; 
“ luff there a couple of points !” ' 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the. he!msman ; and 4 fey 
moments afterwards the ship was heading in the dire. 
tion of the noise, which still continued, but whic 
was now more faint than before. 

The cathead, the spritsail yard, the head-rails, anj 
the jib-boom were by this time covered with tie 
forms of the seamen, all eager to get a glimpse of the 
stranger, and to discover the cause of tho distressing 
cries, that had now dwindled into a few smothered 
shrieks. 

Even the latter.soon became hushed, and as the 
Comet continued to dash upon her way, the men ex- 
changed glances of surprise, for althougi: a sutficieus 
time had now elapsed for them to reach the strauger, 
no sign of a vessel could be seen. 

Believiog, however, that he might have passed lier 
in the fog, and fancying that he still lieard a gurgling 
noise as of a drowning man struggling in the water,a 
short distance off the weather bow, the captain ordered 
the hands to back the main topsail, and lower bis 
cutter—a boat provided with six oars. 

The task was promptly. executed, and the skipper, 
with a crew of good men, was soon in his boat. 

“ Pull ahead !” he shouted, directing the head of the 
little vessei toward the spet where he believed he 
should find the person or persons that he still faucied 
he could hear splashing about in the water. 

The men laid back to their oars with a will, but 
they had not exerted themselves many minutes whea 
the captain ordered. them to stop pulling, for he now 
saw a huge -whale directly ahead of the boat, and rol- 
ling from side: to side, and lashing the surlace of the 
sea with its flukes! 4 

“Ay, ay!” he-exclaimed, with a hearty burst o 
laughter, * we've all been ‘gulled ’ badly enoug', aul 
it all comes of our not having a whaleman in the ship. 
The noises that we heard—every one of ‘em—must 
have come fromthis animal. When it swims it makes 
a noise like the rushing of a vessel’s bows through 
the water, while its flukes, when they tap the water 
lightly, sound like the flapping of canvas.” 

“But the cries!” exclaimed old Ben. “I amsir 
tain that the cries we heard didn’t come from this 
fish.” : 

“There you ave mistaken,” responded the captaia, 
“for when a whale’s spout-holes have been injured by 
an accident—and I take it for granted that those 0 
this creature have suffered in some way or other—ile 
noise that it makes is very much like the gasping sat 
of cries we heard.” 

But Ben shook his head. ; 

“T ain't convinced yet. These old ears of miss 
don’t often deceive me, although they might once? 
while; and I still feel sartain that the flapping of thesails 
and the roaring of the water, together with them cné 
we heard, came either from some kind of a crait, 
else from the ‘sperrits ’ of some——” , +a 

But the rest of the boat’s crew interrupted him m4 
good-natured laughter, for they were not at all supe 
stitious, and the spouting of the leviathan, which w# 
re-commenced at the moment when the old mari 
began to talk of spirits, seemed to them a flat coat 
diction of his statement. me 

The noise now made by the whale was certaity 
not unlike the shrieks that! had been hoard, a 
soon as the monster had‘sounded (gone dows) 











captain turned to Ben with a smile: 
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“ are satisfied now, ave you not?” 

“ a sir; not altogether, for though things de look 
alittle against me, I’m still for believing that them 
noises didn’t come from @ whale, and that they did 
come from some kind of a craft.” 

The captain, with a shake of the head and a good- 
humoured remark upon the obstinacy of the old tar, 
seized the tiller and ordered the men to “ take to their 
cars;” and in the course of ten minutes the boat was 
again alongside the ship. iy? 

The captain's account of the result of his “ expedi- 
tion,” as he termed it, amused his auditors to such a 
degree that they did not recover from their merriment 
qutil the day following that upon which the vessel 
arrived at the port of Honolulu and anchored off the 


mon that day the captain and his mates, accompanied 
py old Ben, entered a cigar store kept by John Hoho, 
a native of Obina, with the intention of purchasing 
some tobacco. C 
“Have you heard the news?” inquired the shop- 
keeper, after he had supplied the wants of his cus- 
ers, 
m“ No,” replied the captain. ‘* What has happened?” 
“De Cyril, a schooner, with five Scotchmen for 
crew, left dis port three days ago, an’ de first day out 
it was very foggy, you see; de vessel ‘was stoven by a 
whale, and all but one was drowned. De vessel sank 
almost instantlo’ after it was struck by de monster.” 
“And how did you learn this ?” inquired the skip- 


r. 
eel learn it from Capen White, of de bark Witch- 
craft, who pick up de only one left of de crew, and 
dat he find clingin’ to a littleplank. All de rest were 
drowned,” continued Hoho, “ and dis poor fellow told 
his story. You can see him nowif you like, by going 
aboard de Witchcraft in dis harbour dis morning.” 

The captain and his mates exchanged glances, 
while old Ben simply nodded his head and remarked : 

“T know it was human cries we heard that after- 
noon, and that the flapping and the roaring of water 
came from some kind of a craft. My ears ain’t likely 
to deceive me, as I said before.” 

“ You are right, Ben,” said the captain, grasping the 
old mariner’s hand; “and the whale that we saw was 
the one that stove the craft. No wonder that the 
vessel sank as soon as she did, after being struck by 
that great monster. But it’s a pity that we allowed 
ourselves to be so deceived. Wemight have known 
that an old sailor of your experience seldom errs in 
his judgment upon matters relating to the sea. Had 
we only paid that respect to your opinion which it de- 
served, we might have contrived to save the rest of 
that ill-fated crew, who, I have no doubt, were strug- 
gling for life at the moment when we were laughing 
at your statement, and who were perhaps not more 
than a few ship's lengths off, although hidden from us 
by the thick fog. 

We have only to add that from that moment’ until 
the end of the voyage, old Ben was looked up to as 
an oracle of wisdom and experience by his shipmates 
in the Comet. R. 8. 


Ir bas been found that a hemp rope, used for 
winding in a coal-pit 200 yards deep, lasted about 
fifteen months with ordinary working, drawing from 
150 to 200 tons per day: A round iron wire rope 
under the same work lasted twelve or fifteen months, 
while a flat wire rope lasted enly about eleven 
months, 

Tue Cork Oak iv AvstRarrA.—The cork oaks sent 
out from the Botanic Gardens at Kev, at the request 
of the Government of South Australia; have arrived 
mexcellent condition, and are thriving. Under the 
direction of George Macleay, Esq., similar cases of live 
cork oaks have been sent to Victoria, Sydney, and 
Queensland; of these the second alone has failed, and 
other cases are now preparing to be sent there; those 
sent to Victoria and Queensland have arrived in good 
condition.—Sir W. J. Hooker's Report on Kew Gar- 


Ns. 


Tue Heat.—I think every one has suffered from 
tae intensely warm weather during the last two or 
three weeks. As for me, I think if it were in the time 
of good Queen Catharine, and she and her palace of 
ice were in my vicinity, I would cultivate her ac- 
quaintance pretty extensively, and endeavour to make 
myself so agreeable to the old lady as to receive an 
invitation to sojourn awhile within. the cool atmo- 
waee of said structure. But, happy being, she has 
ong since passed away, and her icy home, at this 
— exists merely in print; so it is only an aggra- 
Memes Tuminate upon what we would do if they 
pe 1 were realities of the present. I never get into 
~ J eats these hot days without congratulating 
an a I have not a superabundance of flesh. No 
fon 03 med jammed In we are there is always room 
podonae and to see some of those huge mortals enter 

bg and blowing, fhe mountains of fat quivering like 





so much calf’s foot jelly, awakens all the thankfulness 
within my breast that I am not one of the order. 
Now, really, how they are to be pitied!» The process 
of melting to us of the long order is almost unendura- 
ble; but, when there is so much more substance to be 
reduced, what torture it must be. Poor creatures, 
I always, when gazing upon them, imagine that I 
must invent some kind of a pressing machine to assist 
in bringing within a reasonable compass their expand- 
ing forms. How the sun does glare! I wonder per- 
sons can work out, exposed as they are to its intense 
rays, and bear it as well as they do. Necessity is 
indeed a great master, and till one is under his com- 
mand you know not how much service he can require 
of you. I am pleased that ‘his lordship is good- 
naturedly inclined towards me just now, and permits 
me to remain at‘ home, where I can roam around in 
dishabille ; and, although not by any means cool, can 
feel a little bit comfortable, and not as if I were in the 
furnace outside.—J. C. 


AFTER THE STORM 


Tue lingering storm clouds break away, 
Their trailing skirts of gloomy grey, 
Tinged with the rosy flush 
Of the sunset’s deepening blush- - 
For 'tis close of day. 


Every tree, and shrub, and flower, 
Is crowned with a queenly dower 
Of gems and diamonds bright, 
That shed their crystal light 
But for the hour. 


The air is filled with the sweet perfume 
Of the roses and the locusts’ bloom, 
As its cooling breath floats by, 
Bearing with its softest sigh 
Some floweret’s doom. 


The robin whistles his evening lay, 

And other birds on bough and spray 
Join with their sweetest songs, 
Which the echo repeats, prolongs— 

Then dies away. 


The light fades slowly from the west, 
Each little bird has sought its nest, 
And night with her sable pall 
Darkly, calmly covereth all, 
Procluiming rest. 


Thus, after the sorrow will come the joy, 
Yet not unmindful with alloy ; 
For the thought that it must end 
Will surely with the gladness blend, 
And half destroy. ©. G 


THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 
WOLFARD ON THE TRACK. 
You might as hopefully with words essay 
To calm the winds or stay adyaneing waves, 
As urge this suitupon me. Yea, I swear 
Raiher than wed him, I'd wed with death! 
MS. Tragedy. 

Ir was not near until noon that Sir Donald Lindsay 
learned that his ward was missing. 

He immediately caused diligent search to be made 
in and about the castle, and when word was brought 
to him that the lady could not be found, he made up 
his mind that she had fled, and that Joanna had gone 
with her. 

Some of the servants tracked the fugitives to a point 
where the path branched in different directions; but 
they; could follow the delicate footprints no further, 
for Walter Markham, baving foreseen this, had 
been out very early in that direction with his horse, 
and had dragged home a load of wood over the trail. 

The {earl sent messengers to the different cottages 
of Clifton; but the messengers gained no intelligence. 

Towards the .middle of the afternoon Sir Donald 
himself made his appearance at tlie cot of Walter 
Markham, strongly suspecting that Gertrude had 
made her way in that direction, 

The tracks, as far as they had been followed, pointed 
that way, and he could not see how any other course 
could have been pursued, 

He made his appearance with a stern aspect, and 
divectly accused the forester of having harboured the 
fugitives and helped them further on. 

Walter Markham was not burdened with that nice 
conscience which could lead him to fear a falsehood 
when such a villain as Donald Lindsay was to be 
deceived; and that, too, for the good of the Lady 
Gertrude. 

Emphatically and indignantly did he deny all know- 
ledge of the lady, knowing very well that, if he ad- 
mitted anythiag, he placed both himself and the fugi- 


tives'in the earl’s power. He had taken all this into 
consideration when he led the fugitives away, and he 
was prepared to adhere to his text. 

Sir Donald laboured with him, but in vain; and 
though the nobleman had his doubts, yet he:could 
prove nothing; so he went away no wiser:than he 
came. 

“By heaven!” cried poor Edmund, looking very 
foolish in his wrath and chagrin, ‘‘wo must find the 
runaway. I cannot lose her now. I should hate and 
despise myself’ always if she got away from mie in 
such a manner.” 

“Let us borrow no unnecessary trouble, my son,” 
replied the earl. “Gertrude cannot escape. By to- 
morrow I will have a hundred spies abroad, gnd if she 
moves out of doors she will be discovered. have sent 
to Warwick, to Kenilworth, to Henley, to Stratford, 
and to Evesham; and I shall also have scouts upona!l 
the principal highways.” 

“ And when you find her ?” 

At this query Sir Donald’s hands tightened, and his 
foot came down with a stamp that caused the very 
walls to shake. 

“‘When I tind her, and have her once more within 
these walls, she shall become your wife if there is 
power on earth to accomplish the work! Fear not, 
Edmund, for I swear by the eternal heavens that I 
will not retract!” 

As he had promised, Sir Donald sent forth 
into every quarter, and then he anxiously awaited the 
result. 

A week passed ; but no intelligence from the 
one. 

Another week, and still the spies had discovered 
nothiug. 

A mouth rolled away—and another month-—and 
Edmund began to despair of ever gaining his wife; 
but the earl did not give up yet. He believed that his 
ward could not have gone far away, and though many 
of his spies were called in, still he kept enough on the 
wateh to render her leaving the country without being 
discovered impossible. 

In the meantime Gertrude rested quietly at the 
house of the locksmith in Kenilworth. 

She had learned frum Markham what steps her 
guardian had taken for her arrest, and by his advice 
she remained where she was. 

Albert Warner was kind ard considerate, treating 
her with. respect, and even with {paternal affection ; 
and she had no desire to leave his dwelling until such 
time as she could do so with perfect safety. 

She hadseen Mark Waldron, the old woodman whom 
Louis had sent to her, and to him she confided her 
secret. He visited her occasionally, bringing her such 
intelligence as he could gain; and he, too, advised 
that she should not at present leave the locksmith’s 
house. 

“T believe,” he said to her, one day, “ that Louis 
Moran is alive and well, and it may not be long before 
he will return to Arden. If he comes, he will be sure 
to call on me; and if you remain here I can lead him 
to’ you.” 

‘The snows of winter gradually melted away; spring 
came, with its softening, balmy influence, and the 
sweet flowers opened their fragrance to the air. 

One bright May morning the locksmith came in 
with a strange look upon his face. Ho said that 
something wonderful was about to happen. General 
Monk had openly espoused the Royal cause, and it 
was believed that Charles Stuart was on his way to 
England. 

Gertrude could hardly believe this. It was too 
good to be true ; for she had aliowed the fancy to be- 
come fixed in her mind that when Charles Stuart came, 
her own Louis would come with him. 

On the self-same day that Albert Warner made this 
announcement to Gertrude, her uncle, at Clifton, had 
an announcement, full as cheering, made to lim. 

Wolfard, the arquebusier, entered the library, and 
spoke as follows: 

“T have watched the outgoings and incomings of 
Walter Markham as you directed, my lord, and I 
think I have discovered the hiding-place of your 
ward.” 

“By the holy rood, good Wolfard, if you speak the 
truth in this, and if you bring the girl back to me 
you shall be most liberally rewarded.” 

“TI am sure there can be no mistake, my lord. I 
have followed the forester to Kenilworth twice. The 
first time I lost him, but last evening I kept him in 
sight, and saw him enter the house of a locksmith 
named Albert Warner.” 

“ Warner!” repeated Donald. 
family name.” 

“Yes,” said the arquebusier; “and that circum- 
stance led me to make: careful inquiries, and I foumd 
that the locksmith; was Joanna’sown cousin. I think 
there can be no doubt, my lord, that the Lady Ger- 
trude is there.” 

“We shall see—we shall see! This very night, 
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Wolfard, you shall take a score of your most trusty 
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men, and pay the locksmith a visit. I think I can 
trust you to perform the work with due circumspec- 
tion, for the bird must not be frightened before your 
trap is safely set.” 

“ T understand, my lord. If she is in that house, I 
will bring: her to you.” 

“ And now, Wolfard,” pursued the earl, after a 
short pause, “there is another subject upon which I 
would speak with you. Be seated, and give me your 
attention.” 

Wolfard tock a seat, and Sir Donald continued: 

‘* Perhaps you have heard that General Monk has 
gone over to the interests of Charles Stuart?” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

“ And perhaps you know that Charles is even now 
on his way to England ?” 

“| think heis already in England. 

“Ab; bave you any direct intelligence ?” 

“Certainly, my lord. Charles is. not only in Eng- 
land, but he has been received with open arms along 
his whole route, from Dover to London. I thought 
vou had heard of this.” 

“Indeed I had not. I have been so perplexed with 
other matters that 1 have not turned my attention in 
that direction. But if it be as you say, we have need 

speedy action. Tell me, Wolfard, would it wound 

conscience to join your fortunes with the Royal 


Not at all, my lord,” replied the arquebusier, who 
, With ready tact, the way in which,his master was 
Leing moved. “I suppose all good citizens—those 
who desire the peace and prosperity of their country 
should be true to the government thereof; and if, 
Ly general consent, Charles Stuart has become King 
ef England, we, as Englishmen, should support him 
—unot that I would glor.fy the man, but that I would 
Lovour the crown he wears.” 

“You speak my own sentiments exactly,” said Sir 
Donald. 

“ Bui,” added Wolfard, as though anxious to still 

ther excuse bimself for this change of political 
faith, “ you will understand tbat in thus readily, and, I 
may say, cheerfully, giving in my adherence to the 
House of Stuart, I am actuated by other motives than 
a mere desire to sustain the Royal cause. Were the 
first Protector living I would not leave him; but heis 
dead, and bi. son and successor has proved himself an 

iiot; so the government was thrown into the hands 
f men who, had they retained the power, might 
ave robbed us of every right and privilege.” 

“You are right, Wolfard—entirely right; and 
rain you speak as I would have spoken. But 
ow is it with your companions? Will they go with 

vour 

“Yes, wy lord. I have conversed with them, and I 
uow their feelings. If you set the example, they will 

foliow without hesitation.” 

“ Then,” responded the earl, rising from his chair, 
‘the sooner we make public our loyalty to Charles the 
better it will be. Let our men be all assembled in the 
great hall, and I will meet them there.” 

As it was near the hour for dinner the servants and 
soldiers were assembled with but little delay, and 
when Sir Donald had explained to them the object of 
the meeting, and when Wolfard had further stated his 
views upon the subject, they gave a ready assent to 
tle proposition. 

And so, as readily as the mists of morning disappear 
before the rising sun, disappeared all friendship for 
Richard Cromwell and his Parliament from Clifton 
Castle; couriers were at once sent to all the principal 
towns in that section with the intelligence. 

“] feel sure,” said Sir Donald to his son, after the 
souriers had gone, “ that Gertrude will be brought to 
us before another morning; and when I have her safe 
under lock and key, I will hasten to London, and pay 
my respects to the king.” 

“Will you not make her my wife before you go?” 
asked Edmund, eagerly. 

“ We will see about that, my son. Much may de- 
pend upon the frame of mind in which we find the 
girl. But a little delay will do no harm. Charles 
will gladly favour me in whatever I ask, for he must 
needs realize that the support of the peers of his realm 
is of the first moment. Still, it may be that your mar- 
riage will be consummated before I go.” 

. * * 7 


The lamps had been lighted, and Gertrude and 
Joanna had retired to their chamber, where they had 
taken a seat by an open window, which overlooked the 
locksmith’s garden. 

“My mind is made up,” said Gertrude. “I must 
see the king as soon as possible. The father of this 
king was a friend to my father, and I believe his son 
will be afriend to me. To-morrow a large party of 
gentlemen will start for London, and I am deter- 
mined to go with them. There surely can be no 
danger.” 

But Joanna knew not what to advise. 

Ther it be danger and there might be none. 





Still she suggested whether it would not be well to 








send Mark Waldron to London first in quest of intel- 
ligence of Louis Moran. 

“I had thought of that,” replied Gertrude; “ but.is 
Louis the one whom J; should first seek? HadI 
not better first seek the king, both for Louis’ sake as 
well as for my own? Will not Charles listen to me 
in reverence of the memory of my dead father? I 
tell you, Joanna, I must go.” , 

“Perhaps you are right, dear lady. But are you 
an that these gentlemen will give you safe con- 

uct ?” 

“Yes. Your cousin has seen some of them, and 
they are not only willing, but anxious, that I should 
accompany them.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued, at the end of 
which Gertrude heaved a deep sigh, and pressed 
her hands upon her bosom as though she felt pain 
there. 

“Dear lady, you are not happy,” said Joanna, 
placing her arm about the maiden’s neck, and drawing 
her head upon her shoulder. 

“ Ob, I wish I knew if Louis were safe!” 

“ We can hope, Gertrude!” 

“ And how long can we hope without assurance ? 
We had hoped that he would come to England with 
the king.” 

“Perhaps he has.” 

“ Then why has he not come to me? Ob, Joanna, 
Iam not satisfied. Charles has been in England 
some days, and has—so Albert informs me—selected 
his privy council and established his government. 
Surely, if Louis accompanied him from the Continent 
I should have some word or some token before this.” 

Joanna was about to make some reply when they 
were startled by the sound of heavy feet in the nar- 
row hall below. 

It was not te locksmith, for they heard a rough 
voice ask where he was, and ina few moments more 
they heard other feet. 

Gertrude trembled like an aspen and turned pale as 
death. 

“here may be danger, dear lady,” urged Joanna. 

“Oh, heaven help me if Wolfard is in this house !” 

“ Gertrude!” 

“Tam sure I heard his voice. Hark! They are 
coming up the stairs. Ob, mercy! Is there no way 
ofescape? No hiding-place ?” 

Nove! The windows were too high from the 
ground to afford exit that way, and the only door led 
to the landing, which was over the hall. 

Presently that door was opened, and Wolfard, 
followed by half-a-dozen of his stout arquebusiers, 
entered the chamber. 

Gertrude sank down by Joanna’s side, and for a 
moment seemed entirely overcome; but soon she 
started up with a spasmodic effort and demanded why 
she had been thus intruded upon. 

“ Easy, fair lady,” said Wolfard, taking a step to- 
wards her. “ We have not intruded; we are your 
friends. We have come to conduct you home.” 

** And where, say ye, is my home ?” 

“ Alas, lady, your senses must have left you. Do 
you forget Clifton ?” 

“Oh, heayens! no! I remember it too well!” 

“ Then to Clifton you will go with us; and as wo 
are insomewhat of a hurry I beg that you will not un- 
necessarily detain us.” 

The poor girl sank on her knees and begged for 
mercy, and when she found that she only appealed to 
hearts of stone, she started up again and declared that 
she would not be taken away. 

“If you attempt to remove me by force,” she said, 
“I willcry aloud for help, and I know that among 
the good people of this town I shall find it.” 

“Is such your determination, lady?” 

Gertrude made answer that it was, and she showed 
by her manner that she was in earnest. 

Wolfard spoke briefly to the men and directly 
afterwards they seized both the lady and her attendant 
and bound and gagged them. 

“ There is no other way,” said Wolfard. “ It is 
painful to be forced to such a step, but I must take 
you with me to Clifton, and I must do it as quietly as 
possible. If you do not like the situation in which 
you are now placed, you must not blame me.” 

Of course Gertrade could make no reply to this, and 
without further delay she was led down into the hall 
and out into the street, where a horse was in waiting 
for her. 

She had held a last lingering hope that the loek- 
smith might return before she could be borne away, 
but in this she was doomed to disappointment. 

No friend appeared to save her, no kindly voice 
fell upon her ear, and she had no power to call for the 
help she so much needed. 

At midnight Sir Donald Lindsay received the wel- 
come intelligence that the Lady Gertrude was once 
more beneath his roof. 

He did not wish to see his ward then. 

He was willing that she should rest and have time 
to recover from the effects of her foreed journey. 








But he took the precaution to. place 
guard near her chamber, and he furthermore nea 
that Joanna should not be allowed to remain - 


. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
CONCLUSION. 
So dear to heaven is saintly purity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely go, 
A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
Milton, 
How are they who have not ! 
What wound did over heal but by negra’ 
Shakespeare, 

A MORNING more bright and beautify! hever 
daivned upon earth than that which succeeded the yi ht 
of Gertrude’s return to Clifton; bat the eagles 
maiden—captive in her own home—found little to 
enjoy in the glories of the outer world. 

The fragrance of tree and shrub, the sweet perfume 
of the dew-dripping flowers, the songs of thw joyous 
birds, and the golden light that made all nature 1. 
diant, pet ober blessing to her. 

She was and sick at b and her spiri 
well-nigh broken down. oy rate 

Yet, when she thought of her guardian, anj 
remembered. his’ tyranny and his’ wickedness, she fo); 
some slight pulsation of strength still remaining. 

As she sat by an open window, busy with mournful 
reflections, the door of her room was opened and 4 
servant looked in. 

The lady would have spoken, but beforo she sould 
do so the messenger disappeared. 

Gertrude’s heart beat quicker after this, for she 
knew that her guardian was coming. 

She had thought, when she first arose, that her 
strength would not support her through an interview 
with the earl; but the fresh, balmy air of morning 
if it had not lightened her spirits, had at least seut a 
new vigour to her frame, and she sought to compose 
herself for the ordeal. 

_And ere long she had need’ of all her fortitude. 
Sir Donald came—came without knocking—and stood 
near the centre of the room, looking at her. 

“ Gertrude,” he said, in am icy tone, “ I do not pro- 
pose tohave many words with you this moruing. 
The events of the past four months I will not recall. 
It is enough for me to say that they have given mo 
much pain and mortification; but, if in future you 
show to me that you can be obedient and kind, I 
will gladly overluok all the past. You have come 
back to your home, and you have come back to the 
duties which you owe. Have you come back tobe 
mistress of Clifton 2?” 

The maiden gazed steadily into her uncle's face, 
but made no reply. 

““Have you come back to be the wife of my son?” 

Gertrude had no need of more strength now. Her 
soul was fired, and with kindling eyes, and hauds 
tightly clenched, she stdrted to her feet. 

“Never! never!” she cried, with all the energy of 
which she was capable. “ Before I would be the wile 
of Edmund Lindsay I would do the meanest service 
on earth, so that it was honourable. Ob, you need not 
curl your lip so doubtingly, for I mean what I say. 
Ay—I would rather die than be that man’s wife!” 

The maiden stood, with her hands now folded upon 
her rong gazing steadily into hor guardian's lower- 
ing face. 

“Upon my word, Gertrude, you act extremely well; 
but it will not answer. Suppose I were to tell you 
that henceforth you should be a close prisoner—that 
you should see no human being save the one dum) 
servant who brought your food—uantil you had con- 
sented to my terms!” 

“ Anything, sir, rather than marry with your son” 

“ Gertrude !” 

“You have heard me.” 

“Then hear you me!” 

The man spoke in a hot, hissing tone, seeking 20 
longer to smother his passion. 

“I shall shut you up in a elose prison, where you 
shall see no living thing save the slave of my will 
who is to bring your food. You shall be so entirely 
shut out from the world that even the faces of friends 
shall fade from your memory, Ay—so dark and 
drear shall be your life that the visit of even a mm 
would give you joy. ll this you shall endure uatil 
you consent to my wishes! Have you followed m 
understandingly ?” 

“T think I have, sir.” 

“Can I have your answer now ?” 

*“ You have had it.” : 

“ Beware, girl !” ' 

“ And do you too beware,” cried the maiden, raising 
herself to her fall height, and speaking as if by insp!- 
ration. “Beware of the wrath of a just God! be 

ware of the dread curse that must sooner or later ‘all 
upon the head of so foul a wretch! Donald Lindssy, 
do you beware.” 
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~ With a_horrible ,imprecation on his lips, the earl 
turned from the chamber,aud when, she was alone 
Gertrade sank. back into her ehair and covered her face 
i 7 hands. Pes 
ay OS my son,” said Donald, when he had joined 
Edmund in the library, “ that you must wait until I 
have been to London and seen the king. We can do 
hing with the girl now.” tos f 
* You can force hor to marry me,” urged the young 
“We can find. priest who, will pronounce the 


man. 3 


veessary words. Why need we,wait? Lei 
; We will wait,” replied the earl, ‘‘ because it will 
bo better for all concerned. Leave the matier in my 
hands, and I promise you that Gertrude shall be your 
wife before the summer is gone. I will subject her to 
au imprisonment that she will not long endure. Iwill 
so bend her stubborn -will that she shall look upon 
wartiage with you as a.blessing, Control. yourself, 
Edmund, and trust,to me.”, 

Sir Donald had. taken.a seat and seemed prepared 
to speak further, when aservant entered and announced 
that party of gentlemen had arrived at the castle, 
and were anxious to see the master. j 

“ Who are they.?” asked the earl. 

But the servant,did not know. He could only tell 
‘hat they were cavaliers, and that they were richly and 
zaily dressed. 

*' «Some friends, perhaps, who have come to congra- 
tulate us,” said Donald. ', ‘Come, Edmund, let us go 
and bid them welcome.” 

‘'!he ear] descended tothe great hall, where hefound 
neat a score of gentlemen, and. he was not long in 


making up his mind .thatisome of them were noblemen: 


of higher rank than himgelf.. Some of them indeed 
were not strangers to him, though he had never had 
a personal acquaintance with them. “He recognized the 
Earl of Southampton, Lord Gray, Lord: Seymour, the 
Earl of St. Alban’s; the Marquis.of Dorchester, and 
Sir Frederick Cornwallis.. And there were others 
whose countenaaces seemed familiar, though he could 
not call them bymame.: Qne man in particular at- 
tracted his attention—a man still young, dressed in a 
gorgeous suit of gold and purple, who stood somewhat 
apart from his companions, with his arms folded across 
Lis breast. Who could he be ?--surely Donald had seen 
him before, but where or when he could not tell.. And 
why were these noblemen.here? For a few moments 
the master of the castle stood like one in a troubled 
dream, but, presently he recovered, himself, and ad- 
vanced with a smiling countenance: 

“My lords and gentlemen,” he said, bowing very 
low, “I bid you welcome to Clifton.” 

But no one present returned him any salutation of 
respect. The Marquis of Dorchester regarded him for 
a jew seconds quite coolly, and then turned towards 
the man who stood apart with folded arms: 

“Sire, this is Donald Lindsay.” 

_ What! Had he beard aright? ‘Wasit the king? 
sould it be possible? Yes. Surely that man was 
Charles Stuart? Donald took a few steps forward, 
and sank down upon his knees. 

“Sire,” he cried, “had I known ‘you’ were 
coming ——” 

But the king would not hear him. 

_ “ Donald Lindsay,” he said, sternly and abruptly, 
“we have not come to claim your hospitality, nor do 
we care to receive your reverence. Get up, sir!” 

With an ashen face, and trembling at every joint, 
the wretch arose, after which the king continued : 

“A week of untiring, sleepless labour at our capital 
gave us such fatigue that we ran, away into the 
country to get.a little fresh airand a few hours’ rest; 
and, as we had soniething of. business at Clifton, we 
took this route. Who is Earl of Clifton iow 2” 

_ “Tam, sire,” replied Sir Donald. He tried to assure 
himself that he was in no danger. 

To be sure he had joined the party of the Protector; 
but he Lad not borne arms against ‘the Royalists, nor 
had he been identified with any of the great political 
ovements of the Roundhead Parliament, 

Surely Ciuarles would pardon all who readily re- 
turned to their allegiance. 

So he repeated, * Lam Earl of Clifton, sire.” 
ical ‘said the king, viewing him from head to 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ And how came you to that estate 2” 
ry: You will remember, sire, that my elder brother 
“as made earl by your father. My brother dfed, and 
‘arlament bestowed the title upon myself.” 

“I think your brother left a child at Clifton ?” 

“ He did, sire,” 

4 The Lady Gertrude ?” 

Yes, sire.” 

, { wish very much to see her.” 

. Indeed, sire, you will, I fear, have to excuse her 
We he present. She is not well.” 

_ Ut her ability to see us here she shall be her own 
udge,” sald Charles. “If, when she knows that her 
“ing would see her, she feels unable, or. unwilling, to 
“ome, We will checefully excuse her.” 





Then, turning to one of his companions, he added : 

“ Leicester, you were a friend of the lady’s, father. 
Go you, and summon her to our presence.” 

“T will accompany him, sire,” said Donald, in a 
gasping tone. 

“There is no need of it, Sir Donald. Our good 
cousin of Leicester will find servants enough to lead 
him to the lady’s, presence.” 

The Earl of Leicester left the royal presence, and 
very soon thereafter the great, doors were thrown 
open, and the .old, servants and men-at-arms of 
Clifton, with. Walter Markham at their head, filed 
into, the hall. 

Sir Donald was wondering what all this could 
mean, when a youthful cayalier, dressed almost as 
costly as was the king himself, came in and approached 
the monarch. 

Could: Donald Lindsay believe the evidence of 
his own senses? Was it Louis Moran who thus ap- 
peared before him, or were his eyes playing him 
false ? 

He trembled fearfully, and. great drops started 
out upon his dark brow. He saw the youth advance 
to the king, and he heard him say: 

‘“ Sire, I have done as you bade me. 
vants are all present.” 

And then he heard the king reply: 

“Tt is well, good cousin. Go you now and stand 
With Northumberland. ' I may want you by-and-by.” 
“Sit Donald was becoming bewildered as well as 
frightened, 

Charles had called Louis Moran Cousin! and only 
peers of the realm were ever thus addressed by royal 
li 
*But ere he could fashion his thoughts to any sen- 
sible issue Leicester returned with the Lady of Clifton. 

Gertrude, as she entered the hall, saw many men 
standing around, but she had no clear perception of 
faces until she stopped before the king. 

Then, at a word from her conductor, she raised her 
eyes, and when she met the kind gaze of Charles she 
started to throw herself at his feet, but the monarch 
caught both Ler hands in his own, saying as he 
did so: 

“No, no, sweet lady—you must not kneel yet, 
But,” he added, in a half playful tone, “if you have a 
fancy for kneeling, we may perchance find thee a 
fitting opportunity. But tell me—do you give Charles 
Stuart welcome back to England ?” 

“ With all my heart, sire.” 

The maiden’s face brightened asshe spoke, and her 
words were solemn and truthful. 

“ Ah, here comes our good father of Evesham,” 
cried the king, as Simon de Rohan entered the ball. 
* Hast thou rested, father ?” 

“ Yes, my sou,” answered the old man. 

“Then into thy charge for the present do I give 
the Lady Gertrude Lindsay.” 

With a few words of paternal greeting the old 
abbot took the maiden’s hand and led her to a seat, 
where he soon succeeded in calming the wild agitation 
that had seized her. 

“Now,” said the king, again turning to Donald 
Lindsay, “ will you tell me how your brother came to 
be Earl of Clifton ?” 

“ Your father, sire, made him such.” 

“ And who was earl before him?” 

“ Arthur Wallingford.” 

“ Did Arthur Wallingfortl have any children?” 

“ No legitimate children, sire.” 

“ Donald Lindsay, you have been too long in the 
dark, and others have been in the dark as well; but 
you shall have light. A most grievous wrong was 
done to Sir Arthur, as you shall hear. Holy father, 
I would that the explanation to these people should 
come first from your own lips.” 

Simon de Rohan, to whom these last words were ad- 
dressed, moved forward, and Charles ‘took his place 
by Gertrude’s side. 

“My friends,” commenced the abbot, who was 
known and reverenced by the older servants of 
Cliftou, “ his Majesty has said that a most grievous 
wrong was done to Sir Arthur Wallingford. Most of 
you are aware tliat Sir Arthur’s first wife was my 
own sister, and I am free to confess that I was 
mainly instrumental in bringing the earl to punish- 
ment—a punishment which I then firmly believed he 
deserved. The king stripped him of his titles, and I 
tore from him the child who had been born to him 
by his second wife. Arthur Wallingford became lost 
to the world, aud yet he lived very near you—both he 
and his child—and you knew tliem not. I alone 
knew that old Vanderthorpe, theo Hermit of Arden, 
was once Earl of Clifton, but so it was.” 

“ Ah, how weak and fallible is human judgment. 
My weak-minded and misguided sister upon her 
death-bed confessed that she had been all to blame, 
and that her husband had been entirely innocent, not 
only of wrong-doing, but innocent even of wrong 
intent. And here, before high heaven, I, who was 
the first to condemn, do solemuly d¢clare that Arthur 


The old ser- 





Wallingford, Earl of Clifton, was a true 

able man! And I further declaye that his sou was 
born in just and holy wedlock, and therefore -legiti- 
mate. God and all His holy angels bear witness that 
I speak the truth !” 

*“ Ay,” cried the king, starting to his feet as the 
abbot ceased speaking, “ and I can swear to the same, 
forI have evidence, Donald Lindsay, you are not 
Earl ef Clifton! You never were Earl of Clifton, for 
those who bestowed the title wpen you had no au- 
thority to make peers of this realm! Let me tell you 
what you are. You are a coward, and a traitor! 
You have played the tyrant and. the murderer—— 
Hold! You need not speak. I know what I say. I 
know who set Goodspeed Arnault, upon the death- 
track! But I want nothing further to do with you 
here. _& proper tribunal, ata. proper time,, shall dis- 
pose of you.as you deserve. I mean this fora day of 
restoration and joy. St. Alban’s, will you see that this 
man and his son are arrested and held under guard ?” 
. Half a dozen of the old men-at-arms, at a signal 
from St. Alban’s, took Sic Donald and Edmund into 
custody, and bore them to the rear of the hall. 

The wretch would have spoken, but the king would 
not hear him; ‘and as he was led away so utterly 
broken down did he look, that “even those whom he 
had most abused felt some pity for him. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Charles, his handsome face 
beaming with good. nature, ‘I breathe in a purer at- 
mosphere.. I have made Sir Louis Wallingford Earl 
of Clifton, and with all the estates thereunto apper- 
taining I do him endow. And before God.and man 1 
believe this act is just. By all law he was heir to the 
earldom, and I but execute that las in thus restoring 
him to the station from which he has been so long 
wrongfully withheld. Sir Louis, come hither.” 

At this command he whom we have known as 
Teste Moran moved forward and stood by the king's 
side. 

“ Men of Clifton, behold your true lord |” 

For a moment there was a silence so dead that the 
fall of a pin might have been heard; but gradually 
the whole truth became apparent, aud Walter Mark- 
ham opened his lips. 

The-voice of the old woodman was the signal, and 
directly the very walls shook with the glad shouts of 
the multitude. 

Old men and young, and matrons and maidens, shed 
tears of joy when they knew that the brave and hand- 
some cavalier—he who more than once had perilled 
bis life in their. behalf—was their true lord and 
master. 

“ Good friends,” cried Charles, when order had beep 
restored, “ you cannot Jove your young master more 
than I do; for, let me tell you, that to him I am in ne 
small degree indebted for the erown I have regained. 
But my. work is not yet done. 1 think Clifton has a 
ward. ,Where is the Lady Gertrude ?” 

Simon de Rohan led the maiden forward, and the 
king took ber by the hand. 

“What!” exclaimed the light-hearted monarch, 
“are you weeping because you have lost a guardian ? 
If such be the case, I cry you mercy! Zounds! if I 
have done a wrong I must repair it as quickly as pos- 
sible. I cannot take you from Clifton at present, nor 
dare I‘leave you here unguarded. Good Sir Louis, I 
must impose a tax upon you. You we constitute the 
guardian over the Lady Gertrude Lindsay. Here— 
take the charge, and remember that you are to be held 
accountable for her a 

The monarch could speak no further, for Gertrude, 
unable longer to sustain herself under (the wild surgo 
of emotion, had broken from his hold and fallen upon 
Louis’ bosom. 

She cared not who saw her—she thought not. She 
ouly knew that the idol of her soul was restored to 
her, and that the dreadful storm had passed. 

“Upon my life,” said Charles, when Gertrude had 
raised her head from her lover's shoulder, and dried 
her tears, “I don’t know about this. [ fear 1 
have made a mistake,” he gravely continued, turning 
to the abbot; “what think you’? Onght we to leave 
the lady under his guardianship?” 

De Rohan smiled. 

The king solemnly shook his lead as he continued: 

“We dare not doit. Ah, sweet lady, you need not 
look so imploriugly upon us, for our mind is fixed, Ii 
pressing business did not call us back to London in 
haste we would not urge this matter so summarily ; 
but as it is, 1am determined te see you safely pro- 
vided for before I leave you.” 

He lowered his voice so that few heard the words 
that followed: 

“T can only give you a guardian that shall hold you 
asa ward; but our good father, tho abbot, can bind 
you by amore sacred tie. What sayyou ? Will you 
take a guardian from the hands of your king, or 
you take a husband?” s 

It mattered not that Gertrude could not speak in 
words, Her head once more pillowed upon the bosom 
of the young ear!, was answer enough, and straight- 
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way Charles commanded that the marriage ceremony 
should be then and there performed. 
* * * * * 

When night came there was some one shut out 
from the world in a dark prison, but it was not Ger- 
trade. Oh, no. She was happier far than she had ever 
been. Locked in the arms of her husband, with sweet 
words of undying love sounding in her ears, she looked 
forward with such hope of joy and blessing as had 
never before visited her, even in her wildest dreams. 

And those hopes were not vain ones, as every in- 
mate of tbe castle, and every tenant of Clifton came 
in time to know, for the measure of joy and blessing 
that came to them from the earl and countess led them 
firmly to believe that the fountain was exhaustless. 

Seme few of them were inclined to blame Lady 
Gertrude when they knew that through her interces- 
sion Sir Donald Lindsay had been pardoned and 
allowed to retire upon a small estate which he owned in 
Scotland; but when they were made to understand that 
she found new happiness in thus doing good to the 
man who had so wickedly persecuted her, they were 
content. 

THE END. 





A Batioos Dvuet..—Perbaps the most remarkable 
duel ever fought took plave in 1803. It was peculiarly 
French in its tone, and could hardly have oceurred 
under any other than a French state of society. M. 
Le Granpre and M. Le Pique had a quarrel, arising 
out of jealousy concerning a lady engaged at the Im- 
perial Opera. They agreed to fight duel to- settle 
their respective claims, and in order that the heat of 
angry passions should not interfere with the polished 
elegance of the proceeding, they postponed the duel 
for a mouth, the lady agreeing to bestow her smiles 
on the survivor of the two, if the other was killed; 
or, at all events, this was inferred by the two men, if 
not actually expressed. The duellists were to fight 
in theair. ‘I'wo balloons were constructed expressly 
alike. On the day denoted, Le Graupre and his 
second entered the car of one balloon, Le Pique and 
his second that of the other. It was in the Garden of 
the Tuileries, amid the ifmmense concodrse of 
spectators. The gentlemen were to fire, not at each 
other, but at each other's balloon, in order to bring 
them down by the escape of gas, aud, as pistols might 
hardly have served the purpose, each aeronaut took a 
blanderbuss in his car. Ata given sigual, the ropes 
that retained the cars were cut, and the balloons 
ascended. The wind was moderate, and kept the 
balloons in about their original distance of eighty 
yards apart. When half-a-mile above the surface of 
the earth, a pre-concerted signal for firing was given. 
M. Le Pique fired, but missed. M. Le Granpre fired, 
and sent o ball through Le Pique’s balloon. The 
balloon collapsed, the car descended with frightful 
rapidity, and Le Pique and his second were dashed 
to pieces. Le Graupre continued his ascent triumph- 
antly, ani terminated his aerial voyage successfully 
at a distance of seven leagues from Paris. 

Fire-water.—We had hardly cevered up the cask 
when Kekckooarsis appeared, accompanied by his 
squaw, a withered old hag, and Keenamontiayoo, “The 
Long Neck,” his son-in-law. The men were already 
half drunk, singing away the Indian song without 
words, aud clamorous for more rum. They produced 
a number of marten and ether skins, and all our expla- 
nations failed to make them understand that we had 
not come as traders. After two hours’ continued dis- 
cussion, we doled out another small quantity, as the 
only way to get rid of them. How they chuckled and 
hugged the ,~#! exclaiming, ‘‘Tarpwoy ! tarpwoy !” 
(it is true! it is true!) hardly able to believe the de- 
lightful fact. At the first dawn of day, they entered 
the lodge again, bringing more furs for sale. Boys 
rode off as couriers in all directions to carry the wel- 
come tidings to their friends in the neighbourhood. 
Before long men came galloping up from different 
quarters, and these were presently followed by squaws 
and children, all eager to taste the pleasure-giving 
fire-water, and our lodge was soon crowded with im- 
portunate guests. ‘To end the matter, we sent them 
off with what remained in the little keg, all they 
actually knew that we possessed, for we had kept the 
cask in the cart hidden securely out of their sight. In 
about two hours all returned, more or less intoxicated, 
and the infernal clamour recommenced with tenfold 
importunity. First one fellow thrust a marten skin 
into our hands, another two or three fish, while a third, 
attempting to strip off his shirt for sale, fell senseless 
into the arms of his squaw. The demand was the 
game with all, and incessant: “ Isquitayoo arpway ! 
isquitayoo arpway!” (fire-water! fire-water!) Hour 
aiter hour we sat smoking our pipes with an air of 
unconcern we did not feel, and refusing all requests. 
Afternoon came, and the scene still continued. We 
dared not leave the lodge, Jest they should search the 
earts and discover our store. Wearily passed the time 
till darkuess came on, and still the crowd sat round, 


and still the same request was dinned into our ears. 
But we were thoroughly determined not to give way, 
and at last they began to conclude we were inexor- 
able, and dropped off one by one, immensely disgusted 
with our meanness,. In the dead of night we stealthily 
arose, and La Ronde went out to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the Indians. None were near, and all was 
perfectly still. We now proceeded, with the greatest 
caution, to remove the cask from its hiding-place, and 
La Ronde and Bruneau went off to caché it safely at 
some distance. They returned before daylight, very 
cold and wet, having crossed the river, and deposited 
the cause of our troubles in the bush some miles 
away.—The North-west Passage by Land. By Viscount 
Milton and Dr. W. B. Cheadle. 





LORD FERRERS'S EXECUTION FOR THE MURDER OF 
HIS STEWARD. 

On the last morning, May 5, the earl dressed him- 
Self in his wedding clothes, saying he thought this at 
least as good an occasion for putting them on as that 
for which they were first made. He wore them to 
Tyburn; this marked the strong impression on his 
mind. His courage rose on the occasion; even an 
awful procession of above two hours, with that mixture 
of pageantry, shame, and ignominy —nay, and of delay 
—could not dismount his resolution. He set out from 
the Tower at nine, amidst crowds, thousands. First 
went a string of constables; then one of the sheriffs 
in his chariot-and-six, the horses dressed with ribbons; 
next, Lord Ferrers, in his own landau-and-six, hiscoach- 
man crying all the way; guards at each side; the other 
sheriff's carriage following emp‘y, with a mourning 
coach-and-six, a hearse, and the Horse Guards. Ob- 
serve, that the empty chariot was that of the other 
sheriff, who was in the landau with the'prisoner, and 
who was Vaillant, the French bookseller in the Strand. 
Lord Ferrers at first talked on indifferent matters, and 
observing the prodigious confluence of people (the 
blind was drawn up on his side) he said, “ But they 
never saw a lord hanged, and perhaps will never see 
another.” One of the dragoons was thrown by his 
horse’s leg entangling in the hind wheel; Lord 
Ferrers expressed much concern, and said, “I hope 
there wl be no death to-day but mine,” and was 
pleased when Vaillant told him the man was not hurt. 

Vaillant made excuses to him on the office. “On 
the contrary,” said the eal, “Iam much obliged to 
you. I feared the disagreeableness of the duty might 
make you depute your under-sheriff. As you are so 
good as to execute it yourself, I am persuaded the 
dreadful apparatus will be conducted with more ex- 
pedition.” The chaplain of the Tower, who sat 
backwards, thea thought it his turn to speak, and 
began to talk on religion; but Lord Ferrers received 
it impatiently. Meanwhile the procession was stopped 
by the crowd. The earl said he was thirsty, and 
wished for some wine and water. The sheriff refused 
him. “Then,” said the earl, “‘I must be content 
with this,”.and took some pigtail tobacco out of his 
pocket. As they drew nigh, he said, “ I perceive we 
are almost arrived; itis time todo what little more 
I have to do ;” and then, taking out his watch, gave 
it to Vaillant, deSiring him to accept it as a mark of 
gratitude for his kind bebaviour, adding, “ it is scarce 
worth your acceptarce, but I have nothing else; it 
is a stop watch, and a pretty accurate one.” He gave 
five guineas to the chaplain, and took out as much 
for the executioner. Then giving Vaillant a pocket- 
book, he begged him to deliver it to Mrs. Clifford, 
lis mistress, with what it contained. 

When they came to Tyburn, the coach was detained 
some minutes by the conflux of the people; but as 
soon as the door was opened Lord Ferrers stepped out, 
and mounted the scaffold ; it was hung with black by 
the undertaker, and at the expense of his family. 

Under the gallows was a new invented stage, to be 
struck from beneath him. He showed no kind of fear 
or discomposure, only just looking at the gallows with 
a slight motion of dissatisfaction. He spoke little, 
kneeled for a moment to the prayer, saia “ Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and forgive me my errors,” and im- 
mediately mounted the upper stage. He had come 
pinioned with a black sash, and was unwilling to have 
his hands tied or his face covered, but was persuaded 
to both. 

When the rope was put about his neck he turned 
pale, but recovered his countenance instantly, and was 
but seven minutes from leaving the coach to the 
signal given for striking the stage. As the machine 
was new, they were not ready at it; his toes touched 
it, and he suffered a little, having had time, by their 
bungling, to raise his cap; but the executioner pulled 
it down again, and they pulled his legs, so that he 
was soon out of pain, and quite dead in four minutes. 
He desired not to be stripped and exposed; and Vail- 
lant promised him, though his clothes must be 
taken off, that Lis shirt should not. 

The decency ended with him; the sheriffs fell to 
| eating and drinking on the scaffold, aud helped up 





one of their friends to drink with them, 88 the bod 
was still hanging, which it did for above an hour. , ; 
then was conveyed back with the said pomp to Su 

- : ur. 
geons’-hall to be dissected: there is a print of “]o,) 
Ferrers, as he lay in his coffin ai Surgeons'-hal} 
The executioners fought for the rope, and the ono wi 
lost it cried.. The mob tore off the black cloth 4 
relics ; “ but,” says Walpole, “the univers,] crow! 
behaved with great decency and admiration, as Wel 
they might ; for sure no exit was ever made wi:;, 
more sensible resolution, and with less ostentatio,,* 
Earl Ferrers had petitioned Georgo IT, that he mig; 
die by the axe. This was refused. “ He has doje” 
said the old king, “de deed of de bad man, and jy 
shall die de death of de bad man.” One luxury, how. 
ever, Lord Ferrers is reported to have secured for th 
last hour of his life—a silken rope. 

The night before his death he made one of jis 
keepers read Hamlet to him, after he was in bei 
He paid all his bills in the morning, as if leaving ay 
inn; and half-an-hour before the sheriffs fetched hin, 
corrected some Latin verses he had written in the 
Tower. His violence of temper and habitual eco. 
tricities occagioned him to be set down asa madmay 
by his contemporaries, and he is so held in the fey 
historical records which name him. Ho hated his 
poor wife, and one of his modes of annoying her was 
to put squibs and crackers into her bed, which wer 
contrived to explode just as she was dropping asleep, 
But she extricated herself through a separation by 
Act of Parliament, and obtained further atonomen; 
in a more congenial second anion, many years after, 
with Lord Frederic Campbell, brother to the Duke of 
Argyle.—Romance of London. By John Timbs, PSA. 

" ———_——__—— 

Tue subject of the succession to the Mexica 
throne has lately been discussed between France and 
Mexico. The second son of the Duchess of Brabut, 
grandson of the King of the Belgians, is spoken of x 
the probable successor of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who, as is known, has no children. 

A Donkey Stune to Deatu By Bees.—A por 
labouring man, named Samuel Smith, residing at 
Churston Ferrers, has just lost a valsable donkey ins 
somewhat remarkable manner. Poor “Ned” had 
taken an unwarrantable stroll into a garden, wher 
there were some bee butts, and in the course of his 
peregrinations had the misfortune to turn over a butt 
or hive. The busy little insects, not liking the revo- 
lutionist; at once drew up their volunteers, and con- 
menced a furious onslaught on the intruder, and stug 
the poor animal so severely that he died in a few 
hours. 

A Puiacue or Locusts.—A letter from Jats, 
written by a resident physician, gives an account of 
the plague of locusts from which that town and neigh- 
bourhood are now suffering :—“ In April last wetwi: 
noticed large dark clouds moving to and fro as if 
swayed by the wind. One morning they came dow, 
and proved to be locusts.. The grain at that time was 
in full ear and nearly ripe, but the locusts did not 
touch it or any other vegetation; they merely buriel 
themselves in the soil and laid there innumerable eggs. 
The Arabs and peasants, foreseeing the danger, imue 
diately began to dig for these eggs, and destroyed 
them in immense quantities, About the midile 0 
May small black insects, not unlike large ants, wer 
observed accumulating in heaps about tlie country, 
and the peasants swept them together and burt 
them, but to little purpose, for their numbers seemed 
constantly to increase. They first destroyed tle pla 
tations from Rhamleh, Lydda, and the villages new, 
and at last entered the towns and consumed whatever 
they found. It seems that everything moistened ly 
their saliva is poisoned, for the cattle that eat whit 
they leave all die. I myself saw fifty dead oxeu 
the villages of Delta, Daggon, and Zaffarish, which 
had fed on the remnants of Indian corn left by tle 
locusts. In the beginning of June the locusts sp 
peared in great numbers about Jaffa. ‘I'he inhabitauls 
devoted all their time to the destruction of the 
plagues, but apparently in vain, for all the garde 
have been completely ravaged by them. Ou the Ma 
of June they entered my garden, and in less than 6 
day the whole surface of eight acres was covered with 
them, and the trees, three thousand in number, welt 
soon stripped of every leaf. They have also iu 
our house, and we have the utmost difficulty in pn 
ing our food against them. They do indeed‘ dim 
the walls like a mighty maa,’ as the Prophet Joes 
(chap. ii. v. 7). News has reached us from Nablow 
that the olive trees in these mountains have all be 
stripped ; and near the River Oudge the soil re 
thickly covered with these insects that many of rf 
animals led there to drink refuse to pass 0 
present (June 25), the plague is increasing “ce 
than diminishing, and every native inhabitant 2 
been ordered by Government #o bring in 151b. wee” 
of locusts daily, and those who do not are heavily 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
o>—_—— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE STRICKEN BRIDE. 


Tne bridal day came, the numerous friends of beth 
families were bidden to the feast, and a gay and bril- 
liant party assembled in the stately drawing-rooms at 
Ardet: Place. 

Miss Arden was in her apartment, surrounded by a 
hevy cf laughing and chattering bridesmaids, more 
thau one of whom envied her the captivating and 
elegant mau te whom she was about to be united. 

She was small, slight, fair, and almost as colourless 
«s marble. Her hair, of the pale or flaxen hue, was 
folded back from her brow in fashion peculiar to her- 
self, and knotted at the back of her head. The light- 
coloured lashes and eyebrows gave little expression to 
the pale blue eyes beneath them; but the mouth was 
exible and expressive, and when the mobile lips 
broke into a smile, the charm of native sweetness and 
—— was felt by those capable of appreciating 

em. 

To others Grace Arden was only a plain, common- 

place looking girl, occupying a brilliant niche in social 
life for which nature had utterly unfitted her. 
_ On this important occasion, she bad resolved. that 
her dress, at least, should please the fastidious taste of 
ler bridegroom, and afford the guests something ‘to 
comment on save her own insignificent self. 

She wore a white brocade trimmed with costly lace, 
and the tiara which bound her yeil around her head 
was of magnificent pearls, while the veil itself was of 
the finest Brussels point. 

ew who looked on that small white figure, with its 
quiet bearing, would have dreamed of the passionate 
excoss of feeling which lay cradled in that seemingly 
apathetic heart, 

Grace Arden had but two beings on earth to love— 
ate young brother and the mau on whom sle was 
yerey to bestow her hand; and she clung to them as 
: y such deep, undemonstrative natures can cling to 
re who are admitted into a pure, unselfish woman’s 

A few moments before the arrival of the bride- 
ee Miss Arden left the gay group, and retired 
~ oe Space to a small apartment joining her own, 

oe she had cansed to be fitted up as an oratory. 
olan was a devoted Catholic, and before the shrine, 
hes sustained a marble image of the Virgin, she now 
th and offered a fervent prayer for a blessing on 

€ union she was about to form, 
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[THE DUEL BY MOONLIGHT. ] 


She arose calm and elate, for the voice of ner be- 
trothed speaking in the outer room caused her heart 
to bound with rapturous joy, and her lips unclosed to 
murmur : 

“ Mine—mine at last!” with an expression of serene 
joy that was almost divine. 

She believed in him; she trusted him as implicitly 
as poor Eva had ence done. Alas for the retarn her 
confidence was to meet ! 

When she appeared, her vetrothed seized her hand, 
and conveyed it to his lips, as he whispered : 

“Come, my love; the company is impatient. Let us 
descend at once and join our friends!” 

He seemed excited, and the flush on his face be- 
trayed that he had beon drinking wine to fortify his 
courage for the ordeal before him. , 

The wild voice which had hailed him through the 
darkness was still ringing in his ears. He had not 
recognized it, but he intuitively felt that it boded him 
no good. 

Even at that late hour, Leon would gladly have re- 
ceded from the crime he was about to commit; but he 
felt such a course to be now impossible. He had bound 
himself in the toils, and with desperate hardihood he 
resolved to brave the worst. 

Even if a messenger from his deserted wife was on 
his track, he would scarcely proclaim his perfidy openly 
at such a time as this, and means might hereafter be 
found to silence him altogether. 

Thus deluding himself, Leon obstinately moved 
forward on the path ef fate. 

The bridal party descended the broad staircase, and 
arranged themselves in the front drawing-room, in 
which a temporary altar had been erected. The bride 
and groom knelt upon the satin cushions placed in 
front of it for their accommodation, and the priest, a 
venerable old man, commenced the ceremony. 

The impressive service went on, though the bride- 
groom dreaded that at any momenta voice might be 
raised to proclaim his delinquency and forbid the com- 
pletion of the rites; but they were uninterrupted, and 
the wedded pair arose to receive the congratulations 
of their friends. 

An exultant smile swept over the lips of the groom 
as he looked over the crowd, to be greeted only by 
friendly faces; and he replied to the wishes of pros- 
perity and happiness addressed to him in his blandest 
and most cordial manner. No one who looked on 
him then would have dreamed that he had anything 
to fear from the act he had just committed. 

Grace, bewildered, half frightened, but blissfully 
happy, submitted to be kissed and caressed by her 
“ dear friends,” and her stately father-in-law had just 
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taken herslight form in his arms, when a voice picreed 
through every sound, and hushed the gay Babel of 
words as if by magic. It said: 

“Am I too late? Is this iniquitous deception com- 
pleted? Leon Ashley, stand forth and answer, if any 
manhood is left in you.” 

The guests fell back from the speaker, leaving him 
standing alone, his face pallid from excitement, his 
eyes blazing with scornful meaning as he pointed his 
raised hand toward the cowering bridegroom, whose 
parched lips refused to unclose, whose tongue seemed 
paralyzed when he attempted to reply. 

Leon could only grasp his father’s arm with a mute 
imploring expression, and the squire turned upon the 
intruder like a lion at bay, all his haughty pride flash- 
ing from his deep-set eyes. 

“What means this intrusion at such a time as this; 
and who are you ?” 

“T am the messenger of fate to a base and unprin- 
cipled man. If Leon Ashley is really married to that 
lady in the bridal dress, I accuse him of bigamy, for 
he has a wife now living, to whom I can prove he was 
lawfully married. 

Grace stood motionless, as if frozen into immobilitr, 
and her eyes turned in dumb anguish upon the livid 
face of him to whom she had lately believed herself 
irrevocably bound. 

Something in that face assured her that he was 
guilty, and she shuddered, though she had no power 
to resist the attraction that drew her to him and com- 
pelled her to lay her hand upon his arm. 

Leon shrank from her touch; their eyes mot, 
and then, for the first time, the unhappy girl com- 
prehended that she was nothing to him; that in thas 
hour he recoiled from her as from one with whom he 
had nothing in common. Her hand dropped to her 
side, and she would have fallen had not au arm been 
outstretched to receive her sinking form. 

But the squire’s voice rose loud and defiant in reply 
to the assertion of the audacious stranger. 

“If such should prove the fact, is this a time to 
proclaim it, I ask you, sir? How dare you hurl such 
a blow as this at a defenceless woman, even if you had 
no consideration for her bridegroom? I will soon 
convince you that no other marriage can stand against 
the one which has just been celebrated, if you will 
come with me and confer in private on this affair. 

“ No,” replied Hunter, with as much hauteur as tho 
other evinced ; “I will make no compromise in secret. 
The time for that has passed away, if such a thing 
could ever have been effected. Ihave made my asser- 
tion in the presence of this company, and I intend to 
prove it to their satisfaction at least. Here is a letter 
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is even t uttermost parts of the earth. I will 
him til ind him, and bring him to account 

r his villainy.” f 
These words were uttered with an expression of 
sucli intense rage and defiance as chilled the listener, 


in which he acknowledges [va 
lf seen the record 
" ou the eighteenth 
union was clandestine, but the 
yman wh ited them can be brought forward 
wituess to prove my assertions, if it is found 
ry to do so.” 
Many eurions eyes glanced over portions of the 

er which Hunter held aloft, and those present who 

ow the handwriting of Leon Ashley recognized it 
once. 

Squire Ashley stalked forward, apparently as un- 

1 as if made of iron; he took the letter, glanced 
ver it with # etirling lip, though a grey shadow crept 
over his stern fuce as he read. 

When, he finished, he turned to face his recreant 
m, but Leon had disappeared, and Ernest. Arden, the 
rother .ef the bride, stood in the place hevhad lately 
vccupied, ulding his iainting sister in his arms, with 

an expression of rage mingled with pity stamped upon 
is youthful feats aa 

Exnest adoxed.Jiis sister; he had never béli¢vel that 

vu Ashley wat¢ood enough for her, but/he saw that 

er heart was $et-on him, and he ecquiégeed in her 

choice in the belief that she would never, bestow her 
und ou any other. » aL 

His spirit was high, his temper une@altréfed, and 

the burning insult. which had been offered his beloved 
(trace he thou,ht blood alone could expidte. 

With this deadly feeling of animosity in his heart, 
bore the insensible girl to her own roomand laid 
on the bed, 

Many friends would have crowded in afte him, but 
remptorily commanded the female attendant he 

d there to bélt the door and refuse admittance to 
ry one. 

Chen, with stern cravity, he divested his sister of 
t aud veil, took from her finger the 
with which these false vows had been cemented, 
it far away with an expression of bitter 

Ling on hig young face. 
Leaving to the woman the charge of restoring ani- 
tion to the strickemgirl, he looked on passively while 
chafed her cold hands, and applied stimularitsto 
At length the woman brusquely 





bridal coro: 


her back to life. 


f you had lost your 
y¢ you help me to 
t young mistress round.” 
e young man gloomily replied: 
: I could find it in my heart to wish that 
# may never recover to the wretchedness that must 
enceforth be her portion. My sister will be better 











sh ales, Hacar, 

“That isn't for you to judge,” replied the ‘woman, 
Imost savagely. “* Why do you talk in that way 
iboht the sweetest young mistress that ever was. 
Wat cam we do without her, I should like to know, 
1nd what has happened downstairs, to bring her to 
Where's the bridegroom, that should be here by 

“a 





s gone—but it matters not whither he flees— 





she shrank away from the steely glare of his light 
eyes. 
Another ear caught their hostile mcaning, and a 
ped the lips of Grace. 


less Was returning, and after a pause she 


% moan esc 





u, Ernest, my brother, come to me. Lay your 
to my lips, for you must hear and heed what 

Zoi to Say. 
Ernest sprang to her side, exclaiming : 
‘Grace, my precious sister, can you bear this? 
v not the knowledge of his pertidy blight your 









he has gone from me for ever!” 
est, 1 loved him so utterly— 
itly—aud this is my reward! 
ut will become of me when I can 


“It is true, then. anc 

e wailed. “Qh, E 
him so impi 
hallIl do? v 


i no more!” 
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know he did not mean to wrong me. He did not 
know 

Suddenly the memory of the look which had passed 
betweon herself and Ashley flashed on her memory, 
and she shivered, closed her eyes, and seemed about 
again to relapse into insensibility. All ber weakness, 
all her misery pressed upon her heart, and she shrank 
and quivered as a child in pain. 

Ervest. bitterly replied: 

“ Ashley knows how to take very good care of him- 
self, and this is the last place to which he shall come 
with my cousent. Compose yourself as well as pos- 
sible, Grace, and try and bear up against your suffer- 
ings. I must go down and see all those people below ; 
it is a wretched ending toa merry-makiug, but we will 
prove to the-world that we can bear even such a blow 





this, sister ?—pride enough (to cover the wound, evew’ 
if it piereed to @ vital part?” 

“T do not know—I cannot'tell,” she moaned. “ My 
heart is broken, my pride crushed, aud never--never 
will I show my face inthe worldagain. Don’t leteny 
of those gay young girls come to me. Shut out every 
one save yourself and Hagar; but promise me one, 
thing, Ernest.” 

“If I can I will do so,” *he-said, with some reserve. , 

“Ol! you must promisé it, or I shall die outright. 








husband, that he was wedded:tome by all the sacred 
ceremouies of the church; aud even if another does 
stand between us, he is as much mine as hers. “¥i 
yes—I claim his plighted vows, aud you must b 
him sacred for my sake. Promise me that my Leon 
shall be safe from your anger.” 

In her excitement she-raised herself, and attempted 
to grasp his hand; but-he turned his fave away,,and 
coldly said: 

“I will promise to do what is right, Grace, andl, 
when you are in a caimer frame of mind you will see 
that only one course is possible to me.” 

“Oh, God! what cowrse is that? Ernest Arden, 
you will not dare to seek the blood of the man I love 
beyond my own existence, even if he has stabbed me 
to the heart! I can bear my grief—can live under his 
desertion, but the certainty, that his life has been 
taken by you will destroy me. Oh! my brother, pity 
me, and spare me this last crowning anguish.” 

The fiery young man was for the time partially 
subdued by the evidences of her suffering, and he bit- 
terly said: 

“T will try to act as you would have me, Grace, 
but I am the descendant of men who uever shrubk 
from defending the honour of the family. Ours has 
been touched in its most sensitive point, and yet you 
bid me stay my hand when every impulse of my 
nature bids me raise it against the man who has so 
bitterly wronged you.” 

She passionately replied: 

“T can endure the wrong; in time I can even 
forgive it, Ernest: I entreat you, seek nof to 
avenge my wretched cause; leave my poor unfor- 
tunate Leon to him who has emphatically suid: ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine!’ You promise me this, brother?” 
Before Ernest Arden could reply, a sharp knock 
came upon the door, and a message was delivered to 
him, informing him that Squire Ashley desired his 
presence in the library, whither he had gone with the 
stranger who had brought such fearful tidings to the 
house. 

After a few hurried words to his sister, Ernest 
escaped from the room, and hasteued to the interview. 











CHAPTER Vi 
A DECISIVE INTERVIGW. 
Avorp1nG the main ball, Ernest Arden sought » pri- 
vate staircase, and made his way to the library. This 
wasan octagon tower, separated from the main building 


Do not seek to harm poor Tieon: ‘Reniember he isimy | 





He abruptly said: 

“T am here at your bidding, Squire Ash 
what can be done without the presence of 
What has become of him ?” 

“T know not, neither do I care,” was the ep, 
response. ‘From this night he is no son of sine 


ey, but 


ot Your gop? 





I disown him, I cast him off, utterly as a diserace fy 
my name, From the lips of this gentleman The 


learned the history of the past year, and thie roy.), 
tion has proved to me that Leon is as destitute of 
feeling as he is of principle. Your sister MAP thank 
heaven that the tie which binds her to hin ra “ 
slender asarush, for he would have rendered her 
niiserable.” 

* Do not speak of Grace,” replied Ernest, with emo. 
tion. ‘ When I think of her in connection with gio) 


as this. with trae dignity. Have you not strength to-do,jan ixsult as this my blood seetles in my veins; an) ; 


‘your son crosses my path just now, I cannot ' 
for what may robe : » 
“lx will take care not to do that—the hearts: 
cowardly dog. He has fled from my wrath and your: 
and it as well, perhaps, that he has made good hig 
escape, I sent for you, Ernest, that you may hew 
this gentleman's statement from his own lips, ag jy 
@emiands that you should be made fully acquaintej 
‘with the turpitude of my precious son. He has letters 
with him written by Leon both to himself and tie 
unhappy girl heyhas deserted, If any other pro! 
hwere wanting, they will show how utterly heartls 
the writer is.” 
Ernest Arden turned his set face toward the stranger, 
hand with an effort said: 
“T am willing to accept the assurance of Mr. Ash- 
ley that your proofs bear out the assertions you hay: 
made, ‘but I feel that something is due to the helpless 
bride of to-day; and it was cruel in you to proclain 
the downfall of my sister's happiness in so reckless a 
manner.” , 
Hunter sadly replied : 
“T felt that myself the.instant I thad spoken, Mr. 
Arden, but I was labouring under intense excitemen: 
and burning anger against the man I had once clained 
as my friend. Leon Asliléy stole from me my be- 
trothed bride only to break her heart. Can you won- 
der that ‘I hate him for the vow he spoke, I hate hin 
for the vow he broke.’ I left her dying, and I fous 
him wedded with another.” 
The voice of the speaker quivered witl: emotion, 
anil the impulsive youth -put forth ‘his hand aul 
strongly grasped that of Hunter. 
He felt they had common Cause against the author 
of all this wrong, and their’ mutual latred of Leow 
Ashley formed a strong though brief. tie between then. 
He said: 
“T understand and ‘sympathize with you, sir. What 
course do you propose te take to right this unfortunate 
lady? The wrong to her is even greater than tate 
my sister.” 
* Alas! Nothing is now left for me to do but te 
establish the right of her child to bear an honourable 
name, for my poor Eva is dying. Had her husbaul 
deferred this marriage a single month, lie would have 
been free to give his hand to her rival.” 
Squire Ashley uttered a sigh, and said: 
* He wished to do so, entreated that I would not 
hurry on matters, but he did not confide all to me. 
He dared not tell me that he had really given 1s 
hand to one I would never have consented to receive 
as his wife. I hurried on the marriage that I migit 
remove him from a dangerous entanglement whieli le 
admitted tome. I never dreamed-that he had actually 
mayried another ; and he rushed into this danger te 
avoid a collision with me. Young men, let us speax 
no more of this wretched affair; it can do no good. | 
will cause inquiry to be made, a copy of the marriage 
register to be sent to me by the officiating minisier 
himself, and then, when satisfied that my son 1s the 
lawful husband of this young woman, I will see wus! 
can be done for the’ child. £ will not led it be de 

















by an enclosure filled with shrubbery. On this occasion 
it had been left and deserted, and thither Squire 
Ashley,had induced Hunter to follow him, that he might 
learn such particulars of his son’s previous marriage 
as were necessary to be understood by him. 

There he paced to and fro, impatiently awaiting the 
appearance of Ernest Ardem 








trace,” whispered her bro- 
n your heart, for he is unwortliy | 





Coavulsive sobs burst from her breast, and she wrung 





helpless anguish as-.she moaned ' 

“it may be so, Eruy, but I camuot console myself | 

th that thoug'st. I shall always love him—love hiin 
verhim as Oh, my 


lesire of my heart. 
ing to give up one’s life to 
n- | 





$i lave ¢ mine to Leon. Seek him— 
i to ec l -himself—for he is in danger. | 
bib, 1 you wo i not see me die at your fect. 
w this is weekness, but I cannot help it. Go for | 
bi hima face to face with: me once 
hi ‘ ny forgi Oh! he has | 
u Cc eL sul 


more, tuat | kindling with excitement, features pallid. from re- j ; Barge 
i for @ bricf spovt,.and then Ernest Arden impliavy 
I kaow—I ; closed the door behind him. i 


Hunter sat near a table, watching his companion, 
and marvelling if the sad work of the morning would 
result in the acknowledgement of his cousin as Leon 
Ashley's wife. 

To her it imported little now, but to her childs 
future it was of vital importance thas the legality of 
her parent’s union should:be admitted, and: competent 
provision made for her support. 

All hopes from the perjured husband himself were 
destroyed by the exposé of this day, but the pride of 
the grandfather would surely induce him-to save the 
helpless infant from dependence ona strangers: 

‘the door opened, and: Ernest Arden, with eyes 









pressed emotion, came quietly into the- room, aud 


pendent on the charity of others. ' 

His veice was hard, and there was no releatiug 02 
his stern features. 

Hunter arose, and curtly said : F 

“ That is all I have the right to demand of you, si. 
But should your mind alter, and become 
toward the helpless infant, she shall not want a! 
as long as Llive. My life is a wandering and pie 
carious one, but I shall find the means to keep “Y 
eousin’s child from want, even if she should be utterly 
east off by those to whom she rightfully belougs. 

The old man haughtily confronted him. 

“When convinced that the infont is really the 
daughter of my son, born in the bonds of wedlock, 
will permit no stranger to bear the burden of her sup- 
port; but antilthe marriage is proved to my ely 
satisfaction, I decline to have anything further © do 
with her or her mother’s connections.” 

He turned abruptly away and left the room. 

Tue two young men silently regarded each 
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“Js it not your purpose to avenge the baseness of 
which Ashley has been guilty in some other way 
than the one you have already taken. Of course, you 
will seek him out and chastise him; it is your first 
right; but if he survives the encounter with you, my 
turn will come.” . 

Hunter gloomily replied : 





to “] would gladly do so, but my hands are tied by a 
ve romise extorted from me before I left my cousin. I 
he came hither at her request, to say to her husband 
of that she would die without betraying their union to 
unk his father, if he would provide for her daughter after 
a3 her death; but I intended that the child's legitimacy 
her should be acknowledged in the presence of Squire 
Ashley. The news of Leon’s marriage to another 
no- while Eva yet lives exasperated me to such a degree 
ich that I forgot all my pledges to his unhappy wife, 
lif and in the madness of the moment proclaimed his 
Wer rfidy.” 
es ‘expression of satisfaction swept over the pallid 
“Ss, face of Ernest Arden, and he quietly replied : 
Irs, “It rests with me, then, to avenge the wrongs of 
lis both these injured women. . lam glad that any cause 
ear induces you to waive your right to the first encounter 
he with him who is now my deadly foe. My sister, 
ted woman-like, would also have trammelled. me by a 
ters promise to spare him; but I evaded. it, and made my 
the escape before she had succeeded in wringing any such 
oo! pledge from me. . I am free to act, and for this morn- 
eas ing’s work Leon Ashley shail die, or I will bite the dust 
before him, I swear to pursue him through the world, 
zer, if that is necessary to bring him» to account; once 
overtaken, I will challenge him to a combat @ Vou- 
sh- trance, and then may God defend. the right.” 
ave As these words were uttered ina tone of loud de- 
less fiance, the blind of a window which had been left un- 
ain fastened was cautiously moved, and a pair of gleaming 
8 4 eyes were flashed upon the excited speaker. Leon 
Ashley, who had been concealed in the shrubbery, 
listening to what was passing in the library, saw how 
Mr deeply in earnest his foe was, and his white lips com- 


pressed rigidly as he muttered : 

“You will notihave to go far to find me. I 
will deal with you at once, and free myself from 
such a bloodhound as you would prove to be; upon 
my track. If I can put you out of the way, and that 
wretched wife of mine once safe in her grave, I 
should not despair of persuading Grace to renew her 
vows tome, and yet endow me with all the wealih 
which would then ‘be hers.” 

Bitter, reckless, despairing, Leon Ashley turned 
away and plunged into the woodland that lay on one 
side of the house, there to conceal himself till the 
guests liad departed, and it would be safe to seek an 
interview witli the unhappy Grace. 








rhat It was his fixed purpose to see her and giveher his 
bate own version of what had happened to him in the last 
tof year; le doubted not that he should be able te-con- 
vince her that he had been more “ sinned against than 
t to sinning,” and he did not despair of yet winning her 
. : believe that through all he leved her truly and ten- 
au erly. 
ave 


He knew how weak she was—how desperately at- 
tached to himself, and he doubted not that his 
power over her could accomplish anything he un- 
dertook with reference to herself. 

After a little more conversation, the two gentlemen 
in the libvary parted, and Hunter mounted _ his horse 
and returned to the Jolly ‘Angler. 

He hed given his address and that of poor Eva 
to Squire Ashley, and nothing now remained for him 
todo but return as speedily as possible to ker, bearing 
with him the consoling assurance that her infaut | 
would be cared for when she was left to battle with a 
hard and bitter world without the tender shelter-of a 
mother's love. 

He must conceal from her the depth of Ashley's 
duplicity, for the knowledge of what had that day 
occurred he knew would prove her death blow. 

To the infinite disappointment of Samson and his 
wife he would not reveal what bad occurred at Arden 
Place during his absence. He left at dawn on the 
following morning, impélled by secret uneasiness on 
Eva's aceaunt to hurry to the desolate being who new 
had no friend on earth save himself, 

Ernest Arden returned to the house, assuming as 
calm an air as possible uhder the circumstances, ead 
ordered the servants to throw open the breakfast-room 
that the numerous guests might refresh themselves 
before their departure for their own homes. 

He nervously shrank from any expression of s#m- 
pathy, and after a few hurried words of excuse he xe- 
tired to his own apartment. 

There he remained secluded for the remainder of 
the Cay; and at night was joined ‘by a young friend 
with whom he had been on most iatimate terms. 








— Lester grasped his hand warmly and said: 
‘i bite re to you as your friend, old fellow. Itis 
ae e to let this thing pass, you know, without 
vant ing the Villain that in spite of your youth you | 
ave. man’s spiritn you. 





already, and Iam quite ready to settle the prelimi- 
naries. What have you resolved on 2” 

“ To take his life, of course,” was the prompt reply. 
“Tam not much of a shot, it is true, but in a ease 
like this, God will defend the right. If Ashley is to 
be found, I commission you to bear to him a mortal 
defiance. If he has fled I wiil follow him and com- 
pel him to afford ‘me the satisfaction I demand.” 

“By Jupiter, youngster, but you are true pluck. 
You're @ men after my own heart, Arden, and I 
honour your courage. Shall I write the challenge 
at once?” 

“It will be well, perhaps, but I have an idea that 
you will not easily find the man to whow it is to be 
deitvered.” 

“ Have no fear on that score; only empower me 
to act for you, and I shall be sure to find him before 
very long.” 

“I give you carte blanche, and allI desire is to 
have the meeting over as soon as possible. I have 
no wish to see my sister again until I have avenged 
the bitter indignity to which she has been subjected. 
To have’ her pointed at, and gossipped about as 
the heroine of this disgraceful story, is enough to 
madden me! I shall have no rest till 1 have wiped 
out the insult with the blood of that wretched man. 
I always mistrusted him, but Grace was infatuated 
with him, and would listen to nothing I could say 
to dissuade her from accepting him. I yielded to her 
entreaties to receive him as my brother, and this is 
my reward! Find him, Lester, for the sooner this 
affair is settled the better for all concerned.” 

His excited looks, panting utterance, and bitter 
earnestness assured Lester that no compromise or 
apology would be listened to; and naturally a belli- 
gerent spirit himself, nothing could have suited him 
better than the part assigned him in this sad affair. 

He sat down to Ernest Arden’s desk at once, and 
wrote a challenge which was entirely approved by his 
principal. 

He smiled grimly, and said : 

“T have a magnificent pair of pistols which I will 
take with me to the ground. I shall {ind my man at 
Ashurst, be sure of that. Where should he go in 
such a strait as this but to his own home.” 

“ Thope it may prove so, but the dread of meeting 
with his father may keep him away. We have settled 
all that is possible for the present, and now pray leave 
me, for lam weary and wretched.” 

“Don't give up, old fellow; be sure and try to 
sleep to-night, or your nerves may not be so steady for 
the work in hand as [ could wish. You must kill 
him at the first fire, or’ he will be sure to do for you. 
Good night; I will see you in the morning at as early 
an hour as possible.” 

When he was left alone the agitated youth paced 
the floor of his room ‘till a feeling of exhaustion began 
to creep over him. 

He softly crept upstairs, and entered the apartment 
of his sister. 

Hagar was watching beside her, and as soon as he 
glaneed at the still face, he said : 

“ You have given her a composing draught. 
gladto see that anything will make her sleep.” 

The old woman said in explanation : 

**T coaxed her to let me put her to bed. I remem- 
bered the drops the doctor left for her when she had 
that last illness; and when I brought ’em to her she 
tuck ’em herself, and swallered a powerfal dose. I 
don’t kuow as she'll ever git over it, poor thing; but 
if her heart’s broke ‘it’s jest as well she shouldn't, I 


Iam 


s’pose.” 
“Don't speak of my sister dying for that man, 
Hagar! If I thought she could long regret so base a 


wretch, I should despise her,” was the fierce response 
from the writhing heart of the proud boy. 

“Oh! Master Erny, don’t talk that way. Who 
would ha’ thought Mr. Ashley so wicked ?” 

Ernest was already gone. A brief examination of 
his sister’s condition had assured him that she was in 
no immediate danger; and blessing the drug which 
brought te her a balm of unconsciousness in this 
hour of bitter anguish, he hurried downstairs, and 
out in the night, feeling as if tke weight of fifty years 
had fallen on him within the last few hours. 

He felt that repose was impossible, and plunged 
into the woodland, hoping’ that rapid motion would 
allay the fierce tumult of feeling that fired ‘is blood, 
and at mements-deprived him. of all seif-coatrol. 





CHAPTER VI 
“THE DUEL BY MOONLIGHT. 


TnHe-eatly portion of the night had been overcast, 
and clouds still drifted ever the heavens, but many 
stars gleamed out, and the full round moon came up 
from behind the trees, and its ‘silver light fitfully 
penetrated the leafy arcades through which Ernest 
Arden wound his way, with bitterness in his heart, 


7” 
nh. {91 
his sister's peace seething there to the exclusion ‘of 
every softer or more merciful fecling. 
In the lower portion of the grounds, about | uf a 


mile from the house, was a wide semicircular walk, 
which sheltered an artificial pond. 

This had always been a favourite haunt of his, and 
now he sought it that he might walk unmolested be- 
neath the shadow of the umbrageous trees, and medi- 
tate—although it drove him almost to madness—on 
the event of the day. 

Morbid and sensitive toan unusual degree, with a 
high strung temperament which could bear little con- 
tradiction, the conduct of Ashley toward his ‘sister 
had aroused him almost to frenzy. 

A brick wall enclosed the pond, around the edge of 
which lay a wide green terrace, perforated in one 
place to admit a flight of steps which led down to the 
water. 

After taking a few turns in the walk, Ernest Arden 
descended these steps, and after laving his feverish 
hands in the clear water, he bathed his brow, with the 
hope that it would allay the darting pain that racked 
his brain. 

But there was no healing in them, for the fiery 
torment that surged in his heart; and as the broken 
life of his sister hovered before him, he lifted his voice 
in execrations against the man who had so heartlessly 
won but to destroy her. 

The clouds drifted slowly away from the face of the 
moon, and its full light was suddenly thrown on a 
figure that emerged from the walk. 

Arden had just left, and Leon Ashley advanced till 
he stood within a few feet of the steps. 

His voice rang out on the night air clear and 
defiant: 

“ Why do you exhaust your fury in useless curses, 
Ernest Arden, when the object of your wrath is here 
in person to answer for all he may bave done to anger 
you. Come up here and meet meas one foe may meet 
another !” 

At the first sound of his taunting voice the youth 
sprang towards him with blazing eyes. 

A single bound brought him face to face with Ash- 
ley, looking, with his white lips and set teeth, the very 
incarnation of vengeful wrath. He hissed : 

“* So—you're still within my reach, traitor, pol- 
troon! wretch! How dare you make my sister— 
the descendant of an honourable race—the by-word 
and scorn of all who know her? How dared you 
Offer such an insult to her as a sham_ ceremony of 
marriage? Speak, caitiff, before I strike you down 
at my feet!” 

“ That is easier said than done,” replied Ashley, 
with cool audacity... “Iam more than @ match for 
you in strength, and I would not advise you to mako 
such an aftempt as that. You ask me why I acted as 
I did toward your sister. You shall for once have the 
plain unvaruished truth from my lips. She held out 
to me the jewel of temptation, not in herself but in 
her fortune, and she plainly showed ‘me that J had 
only to ask and have, I have nothing of my own ; 
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my father is a dictatorial man, aud I am tired of bein 


IR 


dependent upon him. ‘As to the other woman, I did 
not regard the tie that binds meto her as valid; aud 
even if it were I know shé'would never ruin me by 
putting forward her claims. he meddliug fool she 


sent here is my eoenry, or he would never have acted 
as he did to-night.” 

While Ashley thus spoke in a cool, deliberate 
manner, thé young listener glared on him with an 
expression ‘of savage fury, whicli proved how difficult 
it was to him to restrain the impulse to hurl hinrse! 
upon him, and close with him in a deach-grapple. 
His breath came from his heaving cliest in short quick 
gasps, and it was several moments before he recover. 1 
sufficient composure to speak. 

“Leon Ashley, I' denounce you as a deliberate and 
heartless scoundrel; and I shall be doing good service 
to the world to rid it of such a misereant as you are. 
I have already sent a messenger in pursuit of } 
to offer you deadly conibat at as early a moment as 
possible after the dawn of day, and I now hurl 
fiance at you in my own person. I will’ meet you 
daylight in the grove which lies between this p! 
and Ashurst; there, in the presence of George Lest =r, 
we will settle this quarrel, and may God favdur tio 
right.” 

Ashley replied, with a sneer: 

“Your ovinion of me isa petfect matter of in7it- 
ference to me, Mr. Ernest Arden; I accept 
challenge, but there is no need of waiting till the d 
of day; the light of the moon will suffice f 
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for our 
purpose, and it is of little importance whether there is 
a witness to the combat or not.” 

“But one of us must die in this encounter,” 
Arden, impressively; “and if we fight alone the 
vivor may be accused of murder.” 

“What matters that to you or to me?” was tho 
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1 have been out twice | and a deadly thirst for vengeancy on the destroyer of | well to avenge vour sister's wr 


reckless response. ‘If I fall, the world will readily 


‘ accept your version of the affair, and say that you did 
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sible moment. As to myself, I shall hardly remain in 
this country te suffer the indignity of a public trial 
for bigamy ; and if you are killed, it will only. give 
me another reason for expatriating myself as soon as 
rp ssible.” 

“Iam unarmed, or I would at once accept your 
offer,” said Arden, with a sudden accession of wrath 
at the utterance of the word bigamy in the coolly-de- 
ant tone used by his adversary. 

To this Ashk y replied ; 

“I have my pistols with me; you are familiar with 
them, and know them to be good. You shall have 
your choice, and we can settle our chances fur life or 
death, without the intervention of a third person.” 

_ He drew the weapons from his bosom, and held 
them toward Arden, who eagerly clutched one, and 
hoarsely said: 

“So be it; let us arrange the preliminaries at 
nce. 

Ashley, with his eye, measured the width of the 
terrace, ever which the moonlight now shone with 
uudimmed lustre, and replied : 

* We must avail ourselves of this patch of light .as 
we best can. Since the combat is to be to the death, 
we shall not need much space. Five feet between us 
Wiii suffice,” 

Arden nodded his head.in assent, and. Ashley went 
w th as much coolness as if arranging for a cotillon, 

We will stand upon the terrace facing each other, 
wud one of us can count four aloud; atthe last word 
we will fire simultaneously, and heaven have mercy on 
the one that falls.” 

“I understand and agree to all. Let us lose no 
tie, or we may chance to be interrupted.” 

A strange smile crept to the lip of Ashley; he 
saw that the hand of his adversary trembled with 
passionas he clutcled his pistol. He knew that 
Arden’s whole nervous system was uustrung by the 
sufferings of the last few hours, while his own self- 
possession was as perfect as if no event in life, how- 
ever disastrous, had power to move him: 

lie marked out-the distance with precision, grasped 
his weapon, and walked firmly toward his own sta- 
tion. 

The position of the two was fairly chosen, for they 
stood with their faces to the north and south, and the 
yellow disc of the moon poured its uuclouded beams 
equally upon them. 

For an instant they stood glaring on each other 
with deadly purpose in their eyes, and the fellthought 
of death in their hearts, 

A brief moment of time and one or both would be 
hurled into eternity. 

But there was no relenting in the heart of either, 
and the lips of Leon Ashley neither trembled nor 
grew pale as they unclosed to utter the {al numbers. 
Slowly, clearly, unialteringly, came the words of 
doom. 

“ One—two—three—four !” 

As the last one was spoken there was a simultane- 
ous report. 

A wild ery pierced the heavens, but it was not re- 
peated, for the voice was smothered in the severed 
waters of the pond, through which sank the form 
f.one of the combatants; the other was stunned 
nly, for the ball of his adversary had passed his 
smple so near as to singe his hair, and he sank to 
1¢ ground partially insensible. 

When Ashley raised himself up and looked around 
he saw a dark object struggling in the water, and in 
the inypulse of the moment he hurried to the steps and 
threw off his -coat. But it was too late. While 
Ashley lay stunned upon the bank, the unfortunate 
Ernest had twice struggled to the surface, too se- 
verely wounded to assist himself, and as his foe 
gained the steps he sank to rise no more. 
~ “Tt is as well so,” he muttered, “for if I had saved 
him it would ouly have been to give him the power 
to destroy me at some future time.” 

The survivor sat down on the stone parapet, be- 
wildered and oppressed by all that had occurred that 
night. He had fully intended to take the life of the 
youth who bad vowed undying hostility to himself, 
but now his purpose was accomplished, something 
like remorse came to his heart. 

By the event of the last hour. he felt himself doubly 
an outlaw, end whither he should turn for safety was 
now his first consideration. 

He had no money about him, but his father had 
pledged |himself to advance him a considerable sum 
on the following morning to defray the expenses of 
his projected bridal tour. 

He shrunk from the thought of meeting him now, 
or asking a favour at his hands, and he mused on the 
chances of getting in his possession the sum designed 
for him without applying to Squire Ashley. 

He knew where the gold was deposited, and he 
argued with himself that it was as much his own as 

if it had already passed into his possession. 

Moreever, he believed his father would gladly ap- 
propriate it himself to his use, to remove him from the 
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dangers that threatencd him while he lingered in the 
neighbourhood of his hme. 

An hour was spent in deep meditation, and then 
Leon arose from his hard seat and slowly moved 
toward the spot on which the duel had been fought. 

No evidence remained of the deadly encounter 
which had there taken place except his own pistol, 
which had fallen from the reiaxed grasp of the 
wounded man upon the very edge of the terrace. 

He eagerly stooped and picked it up, a8 he mut- 
tered: 

“So much the better! When they drag the pond 
in search of his body, they will find no evidence to 
criminate me, and I may avow the meeting or not as 
I may choose. I defy anyone to bring home ‘his 
death to me, unless I voluntarily acknowledge it. 
Now for Ashurst, and the old man’s gold! Ha! 
ha! in place of going away in all the pomp of bridal 
array, I shall steal from my ancestral home like a 
thief, loadéd with the gold whieh is now my only 
salvation. Curse the luck, I must say.” And he 
ground his teeth in impotent: rage as he walked 
rapidly towards Ashurst, taking a cross road which 
he knew would cut off much of the distanee between 
the two places. 

Since the fatal meeting with her brother, he shrank 
from seeking an interview with Grace ; with the blood 
of Ernest warm upon his hand, he dared not yet ap- 
proach her with the falsehood which he imtended 
should yet win ber to be his. 

Yes, he would write to her; firmly deny,the va- 
lidity of his first marriage, and insist that she had 
given him lawful power over her fate by the cesemony 
which had been performed that day. 

Grace Arden would believe anything solemnly as- 
serted by himself, and he rejoiced in. the weakness of 
intellect, and the strength of fecling, which gave him 
such boundless influence over her. 

Now the passionate and. resentful brother was 
effectually put out of the way, Ashley believed, if he 
could only gain access to her after the first violence 
of her grief was passed, that he could mould her to 
his will. 

He must obtain an interview at all hazards before 
he left his native land; he must risk much to aecom- 
plish it, and he felt no shrinking from the thought 
that the land red with tie brother's blood ,was ready 
to grasp that of the sister, and force her to -walk side 
by side with him upon the path of life. 

Yes—he would bear Grace,away, to a foreign, shore, 
and in the enjoyment of her wealth learn to tolerate 
her who bestowed it on him, and by his kindness to 
her in the future atone for the evil he had already 
wrought her. 

Thus meditating, he moved through the solitary 
woodland at a quick pace, and a little after midnight 
stood beneath the shadow of the stately home to which 
he had so lately considered himself the heir; now, he 
dared not knock at the portal and demand admittance. 
Like the burglar he meant to be, he stole around the 
house, sceking an entrance to the private sanctum of 
his father, in which he knew the money he sought aad 
been placed, 

The southern wing of the house, containing three 
rooms, was appropriated to the use of Squire Ashley, 
and the last one in the suite was used by him as a 
library and sitting-room. It was separated from the 
others by a narrow passage, the doors opening on 
which were usually closed at night on account of the 
old man’s horror of a draught. 

Aware of this, Ashley believed he would have little 
difficulty in effecting his purpose and making good 
his escape; and in that quiet country neighbourhood 
it was not thought necessary to be very careful in 
closing blinds, and as he anticipated, he found one 
merely pulled in without being fastened. 

The windows opened to the floor, and a single 
spring placed him on the floor of the room. 

In the secretary which stood in the corner he be- 
lieved the money was placed, and by light of the 
moon which streamed in at the open window he ap- 
proached and examined thé lock. 

(Te be continued.) 





ALL eyes have just been directed to the cruise 
of the Great Eastern across the Atlantic, bear- 
ing with her the hopes of the most scientific men of 
this country and America. It is said that she left 
the Thames with rather more than 25,000 tons in 
her, a burden almost as great as the whole fleet with 
which Nelson fought the battle of Trafalgar could 
have carried; she is said to be in excellent condition, 
and after all casualties, if she succeeds in becoming 
the means of securing us telegraphic communication 
with America, she will do much to remove the 
reproach upon Brunel of having constructed a ‘‘ use- 
lessly huge ship.” When anchored at the Nore in 
weather when it was impossible for the service tugs 
from Sheerness to come near her on account of the 
swell, the seas, which ran high, failed to make the 
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east impression upon her; and with this trig) h 
Temained as absolutely immovable as if she — 
aground. Everything on board her was bustle os 
disorder ; one writer compares the appearance of h 
decks to the showyard of the Royal Agricultura! 
Society towed out to sea. She has carried with 
her the hopes and good wishes of the two greatest 
nations that speak the English tongue. = 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Oh. married love! each heart shall own, 
Where two congenial souls unite; 

Thy golden chains inlaid with down, 

Thy lamp with heaven's own splendour brizht 

mghorn 

* Ty the first place, she refuses to quit the cottages!” 
“ Indeed !” a 
“In the next, she dares you to put your threat jni) 
execution, and remove her!” ‘ 
* Insolent !” exclaimed the baronet, rising from his 
seat; “ this exceeds the limits of my patience, an; 
your meddling, troublesome impertinence! Am | 
Sir Richard Trevanian—who has twice had the-lonopy 
to represent his sovereign? Am I the owner of this 
estate? Or have I been dreaming all these years tha 
I was such a person ?” 
“ Undoubtedly,” replied his visitor, unmoved by the 
burst of passion and the not very courteous terms by 
which his conduct had been designated, “ you are Sir 
Richard Trevanian!” 
“ Then, as surely as I am, will I keep my word!” 
said the angry man; ‘and your must permit me to 
add, that, unless professionally, I shall cease to feel 4 
pleasure in your visits tothe Hall!” 
Dr. Bennet felt that the moment had arrived to put 
the truth of Bet Gayton’s boast. to the proof. He 
quietly withdrew the glove. 
* Believe me,” he said, “that I shall regret it 
deeply, if I have offended you! We have know 
each other long, and on more than one occasion you 
have expressed yourself grateful for my services! 
Come, Sir Richard,” he added, extending his hand, “I 
am an old man, and ha¥e presumed, pethaps, some- 
what too much upon my years! I knew you whena 
boy—was the: friend of your late father—let us not 
part in anger! Give me your hand!” 
With all his defects, the baronet, in manners, at 
least, was a gentleman. Besides, the speaker was s 
person whom it was not politic to offend—for few 
men were better known or respected in the eounty. 
Added to which, the amende honorable was complete. 

With a condescending smile, he grasped the hand 
extended to him, and caught sight of the two rings— 
which, like the eyes of a basilisk, appeared to fasci- 
nate him. Never was metamorphose more complete— 
the self-possession which he had guarded throughout 
the interview completely deserted him. He staggered 
back into his seat, pale and gasping for breath. 

“Are you ill?” demanded the physician, without 
withdrawing his hand, which Sir Richard still held 
in his. 

“No! Yes! By heavens it is!” muttered the 
astonished man; “the grave must have given it up!” 

“ What up?” 

“That ring! How did you obtain it? Let me 
look atit nearer! There can be no deception—ile 
very flaw in the gem is there!” j 

Dr. Bennet remembered his promise, and declined 
to remove it from his finger. 

‘Gaze on it—examine it,” he said, “ as closely # 
you please—but it does not quit my hand!” sh 

“Still you have not answered my first question. 
Where did you obtain it ?” 

“From Bet Guyton—the woman whose cause | 
came to plead!” replied her messenger. “As a mau 
of honour, I feel compelled to add, that I have not 
the remotest idea of the nature of the mystery col 
nected whith it!” 

‘The baronet eyed the speaker for some moments 
At last he said, in a tone which betrayed considerable 
relief : 

“T believe you!” ' 

He then paced the room several times in silence 
His visitor began to feel that his patience was & 
hausted, and once more would have taken his dep’ 
ture. 

“ Stay, sir!” said Sir Richard, mastering his «™™ 
tion; “were I'to attend only to the dictates of ™Y 
anger, I should persist in my resolution of removilg 
Bet Guyton from her cottage; but she is an old s 

vant of my family—the late Lady Trevavias ¥* 
much attached to her—and——in, short I have ® 
considered the affair, and permit her to remain! 
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The doctor smiled; he guessed how little the 0 
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sideration alleged had influenced the sudden change in 
the mind of the speaker. Besides, he had seen suffi- 
cient of the world to know that in nine cases out of 
ten it is the pretext, and not the motive, which is 
paraded to the world. H a “ 

We need not say that it was so in the present in- 
0 physician took his leave, but not before the 
baronet had made‘a second attempt—equally fruitless 
as the first—to induce the doctor to intrust him for 
an instant with the ring. But the messenger of the 
hostess of the Trevanian Arms was inflexible : he 
had given his word—and it was @ bond to him. 

When Bet heard the result of his visit she merely 
gniled, and received back the pledge she had intrusted 
to him. ‘The gentleman longed very much to ques- 
tion her—uever had his curiosity been so roused. 

“Did he try to obtain it from you ?” demanded the 
wonale 

“') wice !” was the reply. 

“] knew he would!” said Bet; “but I knew the 
nian 1 placed my faith in! I dare not keep it by 
me—Sir Richard will move heaven and earth to ob- 
tain it !” 

“Jsit so important, then?” asked the gentleman, 
trying to appear as little interested as possible. 

“« He would give the best farm on his estate to hold 
it for an instant in his hand! Perhaps, sir, you 
but no—it is too much for a poor friendless creature 
like myself to ask at your hands!” 

Her messenger assured hier that he would most 
willingly undertake anything to serve her—but at 
the same time carefully avoided pressing his services, 
for—like most aged persons, she was exceedingly 
suspicious, 

Ky me to me,” she said, “to-night; I will take 
care to Lave the house clear by ten o’clock! I can 
coutide in you—yes! yes!” she muttered, “I can 
confide in you !” 

He kept his word. The result of his visit, how- 
ever, ust be related at a future time and place. 

In one of the numerous narrow streets running in 
aline with the Almonry,.Westminster—the rendez- 
vous of the most depraved and dangerous characters— 
stood a small, old-fashioned house, with an-iron 
railing in front, of rather more respectable appearance 
than the rest of the locality. Years had elapsed since 
the brush of the painter had revived the faded green 
upon the doors and shutters, which were plated with 
irvon—although there was little in the look of the 
place to induce the belief that it contained anything 
worthy the attention of the robber. The blinds in 
the narrow windows were dusty with age, and had 
any curious eye peered through the dim panes, it 
would have discovered nothing but a table, two or 
three ricketty chairs, and an almanac pasted against 
the whitewashed wall. Upon the door was a small 
brass plate, on which, half-obscured by dirt and verdi- 
gris, was the name of Peter Quin, general and com- 
wission agent, its occupant and owner. Peter was 
reputed rich—but, although a very aged man, he kept 
no servant; his grand-daughter, Martha, attended to 
the household duties, which were not very onerous— 
especially in the kitchen department. 

The neighbours held the old man in mingled re- 
spect and aversion. Respect from his reputed, wealth— 
though how he had obtained it none could divine. It 
was evident that he had not many clients, since few 
persons were ever seen to visit him—and even those 
few appeared of the poorer class. 

The cause of their aversion arose from the grasping, 
avaricious character of the man, and the mystery 
wich surrounded him, He was a tall, gaunt figure, 
lean as Poverty, with a sharp, grey eye, which, when 
excited, was bright as an angry vulture’s—in repose 
like a creeping snake's. 

One source of his income arose from the adjoining 
house, which was also his property. It was let out 
in lodgings ; not to the poor—for those who frequented 
it paid well for the accommodation ; but to such reck- 
less, desperate characters ag feared to meet the eye 
aud hand of justico—men who were at war with their 
fellow-men, and had need of temporary coneealment. 

The building was reported to be well suited to the 
purpose for which it was employed. It had as many 
exits as windows: one into the Almonry, which lay at 
the back—another in Tothill Street—a third over the 
roof, to which a cord was secured, ready to be dropped 
at a moment's notice, into a dark, narrow alley. Down 
this cord an active man could easily descend, if closely 
pursued, 

Phe were any twe human beings more unlike 
am artha Quin and ber grandfather : the iatter we 
have described. The former still retained traces of 
os beauty, although the early bloom of youth had 
we since faded. Her hair and eyes were dark; her 
rare well-formed and graceful. There was a report 
it tea a had been of the gipsy race—perhaps 
aes Y the gossip of the neighbours. 
os = ‘4 was as much beloved and pitied as her 
‘udiather was hated and feared. Her appearance 








conveyed the impression of a person prematurely old, 
who had never known a childhood. Those who had 
known her longest had never seen her dressed in any- 
thing but a coarse stuff gown, of a sombre hue, some- 
thing between the colour of a rusty pall and a very 
dark brown. 

It was little that the meek, quiet-looking creature 
could give to the poor around her—but that little she 
gave freely, and the gift was invariably accompanied 
by kind words, which enhanced its value. She seldom 
left the house, unless in the absence of the old man, to 
see some neighbour wlio was ill; and even tlien her 
visits were made in fear and trembling, lest he should 
return before she got back again. Pleasure wasa word 
of ,»which she scarcely knew the meaning—she had 
never had a day’s pleasure in her life. 

Although so submissive in her appearance that the 
expression amounted almost to apathy, a physiogno- 
mist might have discovered a latent energy in the oc- 
casional flashes of her dark eye—a passion which, like 
the volcano, slept, but was not extinct. Many persons 
wondered why Peter Quin—who certainly appeared 
fond of his grand-daughter—did not employ a servant, 
and permit her to dress and visit like otler people. 
The cause was plain enough to those who knew him 
intimately. He never parted with a shilling, even for 
the necessaries of life, but it was like a drop of blood 
wrung from his heart ; and, for many reasons, it would 
not have suited the old man to have had the eyes of a 
stranger to spy on his proceedings. 

It was about, eight in the evening, on the first of 
September—exactly a year after the death of Edward 
Trevanian. The shutters of the little parlour and 
office—for it served the purpose of both—were closed, 
and the old man was seated at his desk, busily occupied, 
by the light of a single candle, in examining the pages 
of a huge ledger lying open before him. The writing 
was, a singular mixture of hieroglyphics and what the 
French call ergal—a language peculiar to knights of 
the road, burglars, and other desperate characters. 

His attention was roused by a single knock at the 
street door. He raised his head and listened, then 
drew from his fob an old-fashioned gold repeater, and 
regarded the hour. 

“A quarter past eight!” he muttered; “it can’t be 
the man I expect!” 

The knock was repeated with considerable vigour— 
the visitor evidently began to feel impatient—and the 
light step of his grand-daughter was heard in the 
passage. 

“Do not undo the chain, Martha!” exclaimed Peter, 
in a loud-tone; “let me know who it is first!” 

In a few minutes she entered the room, and informed 
him that a stranger wished to see him. 

“Did he give his name?” demanded her grand- 
father. 

She silently placed a piece of paper upon the table 
before him. On it was written, in a disguised hand, 
the words; “ Southwell, 1793—five hundred pouuds.” 
The agent reflected for a few minutes, then tapped 
his wrinkled forehead, as if he had suddenly recollected 
the circumstance to which the date and money re- 
ferred, and told his grand-daughter that he would see 
the gentleman. 

“Gentleman!” repeated Martha in atone of sur- 
prise. “He has not much the appearance of one, 
although his language denoted a person of superior 
education. He addressed me as if I had been a ser- 
vant: not that I wonder at that!” she added, with a 
sigh, at the same time glancing at her faded dress. 
The old man only smiled. 

“Tn this world,” he said, we must not judge by 
appearances. Admit him! Yet, stay—I will go myself, 
to prevent mistakes !” 

He took the solitary candle from the table and 
shuffled from the room, followed by tiie woman, who 
was too mvch accustomed to the singular character 
of his visitors to express much surprise. Still, some- 
how or other, she did feel an unusual curiosity re- 
specting the business which brouglit the stranger to 
the house. 

On. réaching the door, Peter Quin saw a tall man, 
wrapped in an old camlet cloak, his hat drawn closely 
over his brow, standing as near to the half-opened 
entrance as possible, evidently with the wish to avoid 
observation. 

“You desired to speak with me?” said the old 
man. 

“ Yes—that is if you are the same Peter Quin who at 
the date referred to in my paper served me in a certain 
affair.” 

“Tam that same Peter Quin!” replied the agent, 
dropping the chain to admit his visitor, whom he con- 
ducted into the little parlour as soon as he had again 
secured the door. 

“ You may leave us, Martha,” he observed ; “I will 
let the gentleman out myself.” 

“Should he whom you expect arrive, what am I to 
sa 7 hl 

f He will not be here this hour!” exclaimed the old 








man, looking at his watch ; “and by that time we shall 





doubtless have finished our conver:ation. Should 
it prove otherwise, tell him I will see him in the 
morning.” 

“The stranger must be a client of importance !” 
mentally observed the woman, as she withdrew; “it 
is not often that he breaks an appointment with the 
captain !” 

**You recollect me?” said the stranger, as soon as 
he and the agent were by themselves. 

“ Perfectly !” answered Peter Quin; “and the busi- 
ness you employed me upon. It was a bad affair, 
although you paid me liberally! The man I employed, 
not content with obtaining the leaf from the register, 
took the communion plate from the church. So large 
a reward was offered, that I was compelled to supply 
him with the means of quitting the country. It ought 
to have been more!” he added, fretfully; “ double the 
sum, at least” 

“Should you prove wiiling to assist me now,” ob- 
served his mysterious visitor, “the sum I am willing 
to pay may make up for your loss! Iam ready to 
come down liberally !” 

The eyes of the agent sparkled. Gold was his god, 
and he was at all times ready to worship those who 
were able to minister to his avarice. Yet, with his 
usual cunning, he affected to appear indifferent, and 
muttered something about his having withdrawn from 
business—of course merely with the intention of en- 
hancing the value of his services. 

“Tn that case,” said the gentleman, rising, “ I must 
seck some other agent!” 

“No—no!” exclaimed Peter, hastily. “I will do 
anything rather than disoblige an old client! Besides, 
you know that youcan trust me! This old head of 
mine,” he added, touching his wrinkled brow, “is tie 
depositary of strange and curious secrets! I could set, 
half London by the ears—but I am close—close! 
What is it you require ?” 

“The abduction of an infant!” replied his visitor, 
lowering his tone. “It will prove no very difficult 
affair, since it belongs to exceedingly poor people, 
who reside in a lone cottage in a distant part of the 
country.” 

“The abduction only ?” demanded Peter, with a fur- 
tive glance at his visitor. “ Nothing more?” 

“Nothing—except that you find some person who 
for a certain sum will take charge of the child, bring 
it up as their own, and ask no questions.” 

“ And where is this infant ?” 

“That you shall know,” answered the stranger, 
“when we have arranged the conditions and the sun. 
Are you willing to undertake what I require ?” 

“T am!” replied the agent. “Had you required 
more than the abduction of the infant, I would have 
had nothing to do with it: the eyes of justice are 
sharper than they were, and I am getting old—very 
old—and must begin to think of settling my affairs 
with heaven! It is very merciful,” he added, in an 
anxious tone; “and I have not been more wicked 
than the rest of the world! ,We must all live!” 

A haugity smile flitted over the lips of the 
stranger, as he heard the old rascal attempt palliating 
to his conscience the career of crime and villany he 
had run. 

“Your price, man?” he muttered, impatiently; “your 
price ?” 

If Peter Quin was a slow hand at striking a bargain, 
he was a very sureone. It was not his usual practice 
to name at once the precise sum for which he would 
undertake the lawless deeds so frequently required of 
him: he liked to dwell upon the difliculties, the 
chances, the risks—and so gradually prepare those 
who employed him for his exorbitant demand before he 
made it; but, having once made, it was a principle 
with him never to swerve from it. 

“It is a difficult thing to find agents now,” he 
began, “whom you can trust—and I am too old to 
go myself! Is there likely to be any great stir made 
in the matter 2” 

“ No—the parents are poor.” 

“Then something will depend upon the distance 
and the time—you have no idea, sir, how unreasonable 
men have grown. In my young days, they thought 
less of risking their necks than they do now of simple 
transportation—and yet I am told it is a very healthy 
country that they send them to!” 

“T have no time to waste in such disscussions !” ob- 
served his visitor angrily, at the same time rising 
from his chair; “these are matters for your consider- 
ation—not mine! I did not come to huxter with you! 
For the last time, your price ?” 

“One thousand pounds!” slowly pronounced the 
agent; ‘the sum is a large one, but you can afford to 

ay it!” 
mt How do you know?” demanded the gentleman, 
in a tone of alarm. 

‘he old man smiled, but remained silent. There 
were few who employed him to whose name and sta- 
tion he did not contrive to obtain some clue. 

“Tt matters but little whether I can afford it or 
not,” continued the speaker, convinced by a moment’s 
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reflection that the means he had taken to prevent the 
discovery of his position in life had been impenetra- 
ble; “since I must pay it!” 

Peter breathed a sigh of satisfaction—for he began 
to fear that he had overshot his mark by the exor- 
bitancy of his demand. 

“The sum you name must include everything !” 
observed the stranger. 

“Everything !” 

“And you engage to provide—respectably, of 
course—for the child ?” 

at: 

“How is it to be paid ?” 

“Five hundred down, and five hundred a week 
after the abduction,” answeréd the agent, after a 
pause. “TI say a week, because it may not be quite 
convenient for you to visit me soouer; but it must 
not exceed that term !” 

“ What if it should 2?” 

“ The child would be restored to its friends, and the 
first five hundred, consequently, might as well have 
been thrown into the Thames!” 

The bargain of infamy and crime was strack. Be- 
fore leaving the house, the man, whose manners and 
language so ill accorded with his appearance, counted 
down upon the desk of Peter Quin five hundred 
pounds, in small notes and gold. 

The agent secretly smiled at the precaution. Had 
he written him a cheque for the amount upon his 
banker, it would not have made him better acquainted 
with his name than he was already. 

“ And now,” he said, after counting the money and 
securing it in his desk, “the name of the place?” 

The stranger whispered it in his ear. 

“Good!” said Peter, writing it down; “and the 
child’s ?” 

It was imparted in the same cautious manner. 

The wrinkles on the brow of the man of many 
secrets became suddenly deeper when he heard it, and 
he looked at his visitor reproachfully, as if he had 
overreached him in the batgain he had made. 

“ He thinks he has deceived me !” he muttered, as 
he carefully fastened the street door, after tlhe depar- 
ture of the stranger; so rich, and yet so mean! But 
there is no honesty left in the world !” 

On returning to the parlour, he carefully drew the 
bolts; then, stooping under the'table, with some 
difficulty raised one of the boards of the floor, and 
crew from a recess beneath a heavy iron casket, which 
Le opened with a key suspended by a ribbon attached 
to his watch chain. 

“Tt is the same name!” he exclaimed; “ my re- 
collection did not deceive me! Peter Quin has a head 
as long as hisown! They must play well who shufile 
the cards with me! A good day’s work,” he added, 
wit! a chuckle; “an excellent day’s work! A thou- 
sand down, and the infant in my hands!” 

A knock was again heard at the street door. The 
casket was quickly replaced, and the old man prepared 
to receive his new visitor, whom Martha had spoken 
of as the captain. He wasa tall, handsome, reckless- 
looking man, apparently about thirty years of age, 
As he swaggered into the room, he attempted to 
chuck the agent’s grand-daughter under the chin. 
he woman drew back with unmistakeable signs of 
aversion, 

“Go to your room, Martha!” exclaimed the ald 
man, angrily; “TI will let the captain out myself!” 

She instantly disappeared, as if happy at the release, 


“Peter, my old friend,” exclaimed the ruffian, in a 
swaggering tone, “ you are too sharp with that poor 
cirl! It is time you thought of procuring her a hus- 
band! 


“ Yourself, captain ?” replied the agent, sarcastically. 

“ Aud why not? My family——” 

“Pah!” interrupted Peter; “ what do I care for 
family? The worst men I haye ever known have 
hoasted of the best blood in England in their veins! 
Martha must never marry whilst I live,” he added. 
“ ]'ll have no son-in-law to pry into my affairs, worm 
out my.secrets, and——” 

“Hang his father-in-law !” exelaimed the ruffian, 
with a laugh, “in order to get his wife’s fortune! You 
are right, old Plutus—quite right!” 

The grandfather of Martha Lit bis lips and scowled 
fearfully. 

“T should be beforehand with him!” he said, delibe- 
rately; “for there are few men who visit here whom 
{ could not consign to the gallows! If my limbs are 
fecble, my head is not! My. brain is as active as 
ever! Ishould like to see the man,” he added, with 
a peculiar expression, ‘‘who would attempt it!” 

Perbaps the captain thought tliat the threat was 
levelled at himself—for he instantly changed the sub- 
ject, aud they at once proceeded to the business which 
had brought them together. 

As it merely concerned the disposal of some plate 
and jewels, which the visitor of Peter Quin said he 
had unexpectedly inherited, we shall not trouble our 

eaders with the details of their interview. The old 
an had them at his own price. It was astonishing 
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the vast amount of property he had purchased of the 
same party, on the same terms. But then, as the gen- 
tleman stated, he was a man of excellent and exten- 
sive family connections, One relative or another was 
always dying, leaving him similar legacies. 

This last transaction closed Peter Quin’s accounts 
for the night. After carefully making his rounds, ‘to 
assure himself that every window and door was 
secure, he read a chapter in the Bible, and retired to 
rest; for, as he observed to the stranger, he was 
getting an old man, and it was time he began to 
think of making up his acoounts with heaven. Some- 
how or another, he never contrived to balance them; 
the summing up was fearfully against him. 

Great was the astonishment in Farnsfield when it 
became generally known that Therese and Charles 
Graham were about to be united in marriage. Mrs. 
Franklin and the Misses Shark pronounced the young 
organist to be mad. The part Dr. Bennet took in the 
affair excited great animadversion—for he was not 
only to act as father of the bride, but the wedding 
breakfast was to be prepared at his house. 

The kind-kearted man openly declared that his 
only regret was, he had not a daughter to officiate as 
bridesmaid on the occasion, and thereby give a yet 
more convincing proof of the esteem in which he held 
the long-slandered, patiently-enduring girl, whose 
character he so zealously vindicated, that many per- 
sons began to ask themselves if they had not been 
misled by appearances, and judged her too harshly. 

Bitter were the regrets and self-reproaches of Ste- 
phen Franklin at having listened to the evil counsels 
of his mother—who, as a matter of course, refused to 
be convinced. Dr. Bennet, she declared, ought to be 
ashamed of himself for standing up as he did for the 
reputation of such a worthless hussy, who had dis- 
graced not only herself but the whole parish. 

On the morning appointed for the ceremony, the 
kind-hearted physician cal¥ed at the cottage in his 
carriage, to convey Therese and Mary Page to the 
church: both wére simply but handsomely dressed. 
The poor, sensitive girl would willingly have declined 
such a compliment—she knew the envious remarks it 
would excite; her faithful nurse, on the contrary, 
gloried in it, thinking it would give the lie to the evil 
reports against her dear young mistress. 

“ Courage, my own sweet ‘Therese !” fondly whis- 
pered the young organist in her ear, as he left. the 
cottage to walk to the church; “ta few hours will see 
you in your own quict home in Mansfield! Would 
it were a palace, for your sake!” 

“T have one already !” observed the bride, blushing 
deeply; “ your true heart, Charles! I once told you 
that it was gold—pure gold—and it has not deceived 
me !” 

“Nor ever will!” exclaimed the physician; “but 
away with you, you happy rascal!” he added, with a 
good-humoured smile. “I saw the rector last night, 
and he promised to be punctual! It is nearly the 
hour! You must make haste, or your bride will be at 
the church before you!” 

Charles needed no second hint; but, snatching a 
kiss—which his future wife did not. appear deeply 
offended at—hastened from the cottage, with a heart 
overflowing with happiness; for the dream of his 
boyhood, the hope of his manhood, was all but accom- 
plished: a few minutes would make him the husband 
of the woman he adored. 

Everything was prepared for their departure: 
Mary Page had seen to that. Little Fanny was left 
in the charge of the landlady, during her temporary 
absence to officiate as bridesmaid to her young mis- 
tress. 

The church was crowded by the female portion of 
the parishioners. Many a comment was made as Dr. 
Bennet led the trembling Therese from his carriage to 
the altar. Some blamed him; those who judged 
more charitably of his conduct praised him. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, several of her 
former companions advanced to the railings of the altar, 
and congratulated her: the tardy reparation of their 
former coldness was received kindly, but sadly. 

As Charles Graham led his wife triumphantly down 
the centre aisle of the church, they passed the pew in 
which Mrs. Franklin and the Misses Shark were sit- 
ting: the lawyer’s daughters tossed their heads and 
tittered disdainfuily—yet they had not been above 
pressing in with the rest, to witness the marriage; 
but curiosity got the better of their gentility. 

The eyes of Dr. Bennet sparkled angrily as he no- 
ticed how deeply their insulting manner had pained the 
bride. 

“ She is a lucky girl, to have got a husband at last!” 
observed Mrs. Franklin, quite loud enough to be heard 
by those around her. 

“Your son would have been only too glad to have 
had her!” retorted Mary Page; “but she refused 
him—knowing the life she would lead with such a 
mother-in-law!” 

Poor Therese trembled violently. The physician 
advanced to her side, and took her by the band, 





ae 


“Tam glad,” he said, looking at the same rw 
Mrs. Frankliv, “ that this evil-minded, malic; a 
woman has given me the occasion of stating pati), 
—what I have more than once declared in ‘priva : 
my knowlege of your innocence! I am an old rm » 
he added; “known to you all—and here, in 4, 
temple of Him whose attribute is truth, I aver that 
the child whose parentage caused the Unjust susp; 
cions of. her father, and has excited the scandal of the 
neighbourhood, is not the child of Theresa Moo. 
now the wife of Charles-Graham! [ attende, 
mother at its birth, was the first who heard iis 
less cry, and am ready at any time to make oa 
my assertion! Persevere, Therese,” he added, 
the path of duty and virtue, as you have hither 
done; and if, after this solemn declaration, any a: 
found still evil-minded enough to slander you, o:,. 
sole yourself with the conviction that they do so fron 
malice and envy of everything which is pure aya 
noble—that God in His own good time will confounj 
their wickedness, and manifest your innocence ;; 
umphantly to the world!” 

Poor Therese ! slic had only sufficicnt strength; 'o'; 
to raise the hand of the noble champion of trut) +, 
her lips, when she fainted in the arms of her hius)jayi, 

Mrs. Franklin and the Misses Shark left the e!ju;¢) 
covered with confusion at being thus publicly r:. 
proved and pointed out. The lawyer atfterway; 
ae an action, but eventually thought beit.; 
of it. 

As they quitted the sacred edifice, several lisse 
accompanied their exit, 

(To be continued) 






















THE STAIN OF FEATHERSTONE. 


Otp Squire Featherstone died suddenly, and lis 
son and heir, young Mark, was sent for from Eton, 
where he was pursuing his studies. 

“A wild, réckless‘young fellow, he kastened ‘ho: 
ward with fectings partaking more of joy than sorsow 

This ‘was more his father’s fault than his own. I 
had been kept on such a scanty allowance, denied «!! 
freedom of action,and held in such restraint, that 1 
father’s death seemed like a liberation from bondage 
His imagination rioted in the thoughts of the ric 
heritance he was about to possess in the broad acres 
and large rent-roll of the manor of Featherstone, of 
which he was the sole heir, the only living de 
ant of that proud race of franklins who had wor 
held Featherstone with their stout arms for ages. 

Another source of pleasure filled his mind—Muk 
was in love. 

He had gained the affections of Arabine, tl 
daughter of Mr. Rathbone, the wealthy 
The father had smiled upon their love wl 
Featherstone lived, and now that he was dead, 
Mark, as his heir, the richest landowner in the co 
their nuptials, which they dared not speak of 1 
the old man lived, could now take place, 

Blessed with the anticipation of love and wealt, 
young Feathertone’s journey to his home to atten! 
his father’s funeral was by no means an unpleasau 
one; nor did he so deeply regret that parent's loss as 
filial duty demanded. 

Yet, as has been said, tlie boy was not altogethert 
blame. 

If age will chill the warm, impulsive heart o 
youth, what can it expect but coldness ? 

Whatever his feelings may have been, no lev 
was observable in the conduct of Mark at i 
funeral. 

Hewas quiet and undemonstrative, pe 
his sad‘fanctions with dignity aud gentlen 
portment. , 

It may be that the sight of the white, rigid | 
of the old man in his coffin drove all selfish fell. 
from his mind. r 

It was patent to all the neighbourhood that 0! 
Featherstone had never loved the boy. ; 

He was the child of his old age, for he had marti 
at forty-five. igi 

Jilted in early:life by a woman he had sincere'y 
loved, he had become a woman-hater, despising allt 
race, and when everybody thought he had become 
confirmed old bachelor, he surprised them by mar) 
ing’a girl of eighteen, who had nothing in the wo! 
to recomménd her but her pretty face. 

It was an ill-assorted match from the commenc’ 
ment. yen 

She was foolish and a flirt—he morose and jealo" 
as another Bluebeard, “aa 

They wrangled for a year, and then she died ' 
giving birth to Mark. i 

That she had, with all her levity, ever been 
to her marriage-vows was scarcely believed »Y 
neighbcurs; but old Featherstone’s actious pi”. 
showed that he doubted her, 














































Be that as it may, he never could bear the sgh! 
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He was put out to nurse, then sent to . boarding- 
bool, fret nee to college, so that in the tweuty- 
a= ren Mark had lived in the world 
pane * two of them had been passed in his an- 
nestY’ ome. 
7 oe had come when he was to be repaid for 
ag eo in the old library surrounded by the ser- 
cants, the man of law, and a few old friends of the 
fanily, to hear the “will read, feeling already the 
proud sensation of being Master of Featherstone. 
” Judge then his astonishment, when the lawyer—old 
Itathbone, the father of his betrothed—read the will, 
to find that with the exception of a few trifling 
bequests to the servants, the entire property was 
iequeathed to his old and faithful steward, Ashael 
pham. 
: The name of Mark was not mentioned in the will, 
The estate was not entailed—Mark was a beggan 

He heeded not the consoliig words; hose who 
had been his father’s friends and fel 
his heir thus disinherited; he rejec 
the offer of the. steward to make the: Mi 
home as long as suited his. convenience, . 

Unconsciously heJooked ‘upon him as.the despoilam 
of his birthright, and the quick instinet: of youth 
may not have deceived him, for there were those 
around who whispered of some fraad. 

Qld Rathbone was a man of} tndoubted: integrity: 
nd he proclaimed the will a trae one, dietated and 
signed by Featherstone upon hisdeath+bed: 

“Mark had neither money nor friends! to aid him. im: 
an attempé to. break the will, and so waa, obliged’ te 
submit. 

But he could no& remain as| @ guest. bencath tiie: 
roof he looked upomas his own;jso her took: ap lia 
juarters at the little-village tavern, the 
Arms the landlord of which, honest Joe Spigot.w 
Lave kept:the-disinherited heir until. doomsday with- 
wut cliagge, so much were his sympathies excited in 
Lis beliml, : 


\isfortumes: newer _ Singly—this remark has 
passed into a proverb—and'sorit) Aappened with Mark 
Seatherstone. 

When next he called upon: his affianced bride, tle 
pretty Arabine, he was met by Mr. Rathbone, who 
fortade him his house and told him that his inti- 
nacy with his daughter must cease. 

This was a blow that Mark had not expected, and 
he expressed his indignation in very strong terms, so 
they parted in anger on both sides. 

Love pays very little attention to parental com- 
naiuds, andso Mark and Arabine contrived to meet 
among the cliffs that look out upon the German 
Ocean, 

She told him that her father had promised her hand 
to old Benham, the'steward, but that nothing would 
ever induce her to become his wife. 

With mutual protestations of love and constancy 
they parted, Arabine to her home and Mark to carry 
wy project which had suddenly entered his 
ead. 

Among his classmates at Efon was one with whom 
he was very familiar, a wild, thoughtless, dissipated, 
but withal good-hearted fellow, named Richard Bray- 
ton. 

He had left college to enter the office of a cele- 
brated criminal lawyer in the Temple. In search of 
this friend Mark went to London, with the vague idea 
that some way he might be of assistance to him in his 
present difficulties, 

He found his friend’s lodgings, where he received a 
warm welcome, and told his story, but Dick Brayton, 
himself as poor as Job, could not assist his old chum. 
He invited him, however, to take up his abode with 
him and wait patiently a short time, while he studied 
over the affair to se» what could be done, and Mark 
consented to this arrangement, 

Oue day Brayton came home elated. Something 
had transpired. He had been speculating and made 
4 “big strike,” in proof of which he produced a roll of 
Bank of England notes to the amount of several thou- 
sand pounds, 

Here was achance for a speculation, he said; the 
loug vocation was about to commence and he would 
not like any better sport than to go down to Featier- 
Stoue, enjoy the sea-breeze and the delights of rural 
Society, and, at the same time, assist his friend in 
sevariug the girl of his heart. 
le money was to be common property between 
; om until Mark received his wife’s dowry, and then 
“ “Vem repay it. So they went down to Featherstone 
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presence was soon noised about the village, 
ayton took good care to spread a report that 
ever br received a large legacy from a distaut rela- 
oe . 10 had Just died in India. He found a great 
a nN spreading this report in honest Joe Spigot, 

cheved it himself and took grand delight in 
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to see 


Though no one had ever heard of this distant rela- 
tive they believed the story, notwithstanding; so prone 
people always are to accept the marvellous. 

When Brayton thought the story had had time to 
reach the ears of Ashael Benham, the new master of 
Featherstone, he advised a visit to that personage. 

“ For what purpose,” asked Mark. 

To buy your bride !” returned Brayton. 

“Buy my bride! What do you mean,” asked 
Mark, in no little astonishment. 

“Simply this. In order te marry Arabine old 
Bepham has been obliged to buy her of her father, or 
suould he consent to the union? There are 

of. matches to be made for his daughter, as he 

rich, and she is his sole heiress. Now, in 

get Rathbone's consent, old Benham must 

ideration to take the girl—with- 

out any ‘dewry, perhaps, and maybe paying a sum 

down besidé@s: - if we go to the old fellow, ten to 
one he willsell his/bride.” ; 

M yielded to: his friend’s 
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all his customers of the lad Mark’s luck, as he 


tions. Emwonsidera- 


ishing all claims to, the hand of Arabine 

ton paid the money down in new 

of England notes, and the two friends took their. 
“tr: te 

‘ clieap transaction,” said Dick Brayton, as. they 

“ But do you think Mr. Rathbone will consent to 
this transfer ?” asked Mark. “ Deyou think he will 
become a party to’a transaction placing his daughter 
iu the light of merehandize 2?” 

They waited upon Mr. Rathbove, mrach to: his as- 
tonishment, produced the paper, and stated: their 
business. ; 4 
‘, He. questioned Mark very closely ia: to the 

y which he heard had been left: to him, but re- 
ceived very little satisfaction; as Mark, tutored by 
Brayton, returned only ambiguous replies. 

In, the matter of Arabine, he said he would leave it 
any Mark might visit the house and 
see Arabine aeiim past times; but he could not give 


any definite reply until he consulted with Ashael 
Bentiaun. 


“Now,” said Brayton, when they were once more in 
the open air, “ we must do a bit of burglary.” 

“Burglary! In the name of wonder what are you 
driving at now?” asked Mark. 

“Isn't there some subterranean passage, secret 
chamber, or concealed panel at Featherstone Manor 
House? ‘There generally is in all old-fashioned man- 
sions.” 

“Yes. There is a private staircase leading from 
the hbrary, through a concealed door in the panel, to 
a little door.opening into the garden. I discovered it 
when a boy, playing one day in the garden. It was 
never used by any of the inmates of the house, and 
was probably unknown to most of them. But what 
of it?” 

“We must enter the Manor House to-night, gain 
access to the steward’s strong box and secure those 
two thousand pounds we paid him to-day.” 

“Rob him! and wherefore 2?” 

“Simply because they are counterfeit !” 

“Counterfeit!” gasped Mark. “Great heavens, 
Dick! you don’t mean it ?” 

“But I do, though. My governor defended Swipes, 
the great note-forger, and these notes came into his 
hands. I found them in an old desk in the office, and 
it instantly struck me they might be of service in 
humbugging the old steward who has cheated you 
out of your estate.” 

“Where else have you passed those notes?” asked 
Mark, quickly. 

“‘ Nowhere—not such a fool as that. Old Benham 
is the only one in Featherstone who has the flimsies.” 

“If he discovers the true nature of the notes we 
shall be transported for life !” 

“T know it,” returned Brayton, coolly; “and it is 
not a transporting reflection either. There’s no help 
for it, you see; we must enter the Manor House to- 
night and secure the notes.” 

Mark thought so also, and therefore the enterprise 
was fixed upon. 

They procured a dark lantern of Joe Spigot, upon 
some frivolous plea, and when night came sallied forth 
upon an adventure which, though they never paused 
to consider it, might ruin them for life. 

Mark’s boyish remembrance served him well, and 
he led the way unhesitatingly to the little door in 
the garden. 

All that side of the mansion was surrounded in 
gloom. ‘he door was. unfastened—probably had re- 
mained so from the time that Mark’s boyish feet had 
passed its threshold—they entered it, and, unclosing 
the lantern that its rays might guide them, began to 
ascend the stairs cautiously. 

They reached the door at the top, and as Mark 
placed his hand upon the spring, he thought he heard 


the sound of voices. 





He darkened the lantern, and cautioning Brayton to 
extreme silence, pressed the spring, and the door 
opened, creaking slightly. 

“ What's that?” cried a voice, nervously. 

“Rats! Lots of them in the old walls,” returned 
the voice of Ashael Benham. 

Mark and Dick peered cautiously into the library 
through the crack of the door, and beheld Mr. Rath- 
bone and Ashael Benham closeted together. 

“T tell you, Ashael,” said Rathbone, pursuing a 
conversation of deep interest to both, “Ido not un- 
derstand this affair at all. In the first place, in con- 
sideration of the contract between us, I was to send 
off young Mark Featherstone, and let you marry 
Arabine, you agreeing to take her without dowry, and 
to pay me one thousand pounds. Yet you suddenly 
change your mind and sell your claim (and, let me tell 
you, you have sold an article before it was yours to 
dispose of) to Mark for two thousand pounds, What 
follows? If I consent, to this transfer, you are three 
thousand pounds. better off, and I, by the same rule, 
lose one thousand pounds, and the dowry I should be 
obliged to pay over to my daughter’s husband. 
Ashael, you are trying to play the sharp, but it will 
not. work.” 

“Why not?” asked Benham, sneeringly. ‘ Pay 
the dowry, it will be but restoring money to.its rigistful 
owner, after adl. .The young people love each other, 
let them marry,” |’ 

“Very fine! ‘very fine!" cried Rathbone, with a 
dissatisfied shake of the head; “ but why did you not 
let them marry in the first instance wheu old Feather- 
stone died, Ieaving all to Mark, who would have 
married Arabine as well then as now—before you 
tempted me to keep back the true will, and forge 
another bequeathing all the property to you, in consi- 
deration of my having one-half of the estate ?” 

‘“* Have you not destroyed that will?” aske@Beniam, 
anxiously, ‘ 

“Not L Ihave it:ierénow.” He proditced it as 
he spokes 

“T must have that wif? cried Mark, and before 
Dick could restrain him he bounded into the aparc- 
ment and seized Rathbone. 

Startled by the sudden apparition of aman emerging 
from the wall, and taking Lim to be a robber, Benham 
grasped a pistol that lay upon the tablo, cocked it, and 
fired. 

“ Oh, my God—I'm killed!” exclaimed Rathbone, 
and he never spoke again, 

Mark remaiued petrified at this sudden death; 

grasping the will in his band, Beuham precipitated 
himself upon him, loudly screaming for help. 
* Brayton could restrain himself no longer. He 
darted into the apartment, struck Benham a blow under 
the ear thatsent him reeling agaiust the heavy oak 
table, and as he fell he struck his head against its 
sharp corner. 

Then he took the will from Mark’s nerveless grasp, 
aud cast it upon the floor. 

“ Let it be found there,” he said, “and in a week 
you will be master of Featherstone. But let us go 
now.” 

And holding the lantern in one hand, he dragged 
Mark through the secret panel with the other, and 
closed it carefully after them. 

When the servants, alarmed by the pistol-shot and 
Benham’s cries, burst into the library, they found 
Rathbone dead, and the steward a poor gibbering 
idiot. 

He never recovered sufficiently to explain the mys- 
tery of the tragedy that had taken place, but the will 
was found, and that gave a clue to it. 

It was surmised that Rathbone and Benham had 
quarrelled over their ill-gotten gains, and during 
their strife Rathbone had been killed, and Benham re- 
ceived a blow which destroyed his intellect for ever. 

He ended his days miserably enough in the parish 
poor-house. 

Mark Featherstone was placed in possession of his 
father’s property, and after a suitable period of 
mourning, married Arabine Rathbone. 

Dick Brayton was made Mark’s business agent and 
lawyer, and settled down in Featherstone, wuere all 
Rathbone’s practice fell into his hands. 

The visit of the young men to the Manor House on 
that fatal night was never suspected. 

When the village gossips years after spoke of the 
occurrence, they called it the “ Stain of Featherstone,” 
as it was tle first crime ever known to. have been 
committed within those walls. G. L. A. 


A FicutT occurred on the 21st ult. between two 
regiments of soldiers, in which a large number of 
citizens joined, at Staten Island, near New York. 
Firearms were used on both sides, aud four persons 
were killed aud upwards of thirty injured. The 
lieutenant-colouel of one of the resimeuts was mor- 
tally wounded by his own soldivrs while assisting to 
restore order. 
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ART EXHIBITION AT ALTON 
TOWERS. 





An Art Exhibition at Alton Towers, in aid of the 
funds for raising a memorial to Josiah Wedgwood in 
his native town of Burslem, having been opened to 
the public, we this week present our readers with an 
illustration of the magnificent seat of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

The object which the people of Burslem, and 
many other enthusiastic admirers of the character 
and genius of Josiah Wedgwood, have in view is to 
raise in his native town an institution within the 
walls of which latent intellectual and artistic power 
shall be developed and fostered. 

In October, 1863, the foundation-stone of the Memo- 
rial Building was laid with extraordinary éclat by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. The committee 
intend that the priacipal facade shall be an illustration 
of the constructive as well as decorative uses to which 
various descriptions of pottery may be applied. 

The committee, in furtherance of their object having 
resolved to hold an Art Exhibition, applied to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot for permission to 
hold the Exhibition at Alton Towers, and his lord- 
ship at once gave his consent. 

The exeellence of the Exhibition, the beauty of the 
Towers and grounds, the worthiness of the object, and 
the little eost with which visitors may reach Alton, 
render it most probable that the Exhibition will be 
extensively patronised between now and September 
next. 

The collection of oil and water-colour paintings is 
the chief attraction. The Department of Science 
and Art has contributed very liberally to the Ex- 
hibition in oil paintings, water-colour drawings, 
coloured photographs, competition drawings from the 
schools of art throughout the country, electrotypes of 
a large variety of scarce and valuable articles of 
verti; and alsoa selection of exquisite objects, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Beresford Hope, at present in the eustody 
ofthe Department. The contribution embraces many 
of the best works of the great masters. There are 
seven of the largest photographs ever produced— 
copies, coloured from the originals, of the Raffaelle 
cartoons; and there are also twenty-eight richly- 
coloured photographs of full-length portraits of the 
Tudor family, taken from the originals in the New 
Palace at Westminster. 

Italian ert of the sixteenth century is largely repre- 
sented; French art of the sameand preceding century is 
very fully represented; and medieval art, as it existed 
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in Germany, Flanders, Spain, and England, is also 
represented by numerous objects. There is only one 
modern piece, and that is the well-known repoussé 
shield, in iron, by Vechte, with allegorical subjects 
from Dante’s Divina Commedia. The original of this 
fine work is at South Kensington. 

The drawings sent in from the Schools of Art for 
national competition this year are displayed in the 
Talbot Gallery, and cannot fail of exciting much 
interest amongst students from the Potteries, who will 
thus have opportunities of comparing their own works 
with those of pupils from every other school. 

The old Wedgwood ware is exhibited in the Octa- 
gon, in the form of what itis usual to call a trophy. 
It is a truly superb collection. 

Of the famous jasper ware, there aro beautiful 
specimens, in light and dark blue, sage green, and 
other colours. Of this ware the finest specimen is, 
however, a chimney-piece lent by Mr. Marjoribanks. 
It is of white marble, inlaid with exquisite plaques of 
sage green jasper ware. 

The trophy is surmounted by tho marble bust of 
Wedgwood, presented to the Wedgwood Institute 
Committee by Mr. Mayer, and by several very large 
copies of antique vases in black, with encaustic paint- 
ing. Near to this trophy stands a rich collection of 
modern works contributed by Messrs. Elkington and 
Mason, silversmiths, of Birmingham. In _ several 
electro-gilt caskets cameo pictures in blue jasper ware 
have been introduced with a very pleasing result, and 
several objects also show very considerable skill in 
enamelling. Round the walls of the Octagon are 
shown choice specimens of modern ware by Messrs, 
Wedgwood, Minton & Co., and Copeland. 

So splendid a collection is worthy of so noble a 
building in which to be exhibited; and so noble a 
building could hardly have been put to a moro suit- 
able use. 

Wedgwood’s place in art history cannot be rightly 
understood without some inquiry into the state of 
ceramic manufactures in England before his time. It 
must be understood, however, that Wedgwood did 
not make the Potteries, but mgrely developed an exist- 
ing trade; and it may suffice here to state that ce- 
ramic art was certainly at its lowest point before he 
appeared. The “ great potter,” as he is generally 
styled, was the youngest of thirteen children, and was 
born in 1730. 

His father occupied the pot-works adjoining 
Burslem Church, and Josiah was employed as a 
“thrower” froma very early age. Left an orphan when 
nine years old, young Wedgwood was apprenticed 
to his elder brother. Nothing more of his boyhood is 
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known except that a severe attack of illness led toth: 
amputation of one leg. This illness incapacitated hin 
from the active mechanical part of the ‘potter's craft, 
and doubtless led him to devote himself to the higher 
branches of it. . 

His first productions on his own account wr 
mottled earthenware knife-handles for tle Sheffield 
cutlers. Subsequently, entering into partnership with 
Whieldon, the most celebrated potter of his tim, 
Wedgwood first produced his green ware. After the 
partuership ended, he made at Burslem, tortoiseshel 
and marble plates, ornamental flower-vases, white 
ware medallons, and green-glazed earthenware, ia 
preference to the staple article of manufacture ‘a tle 
district. His experiments soon resulted in the pr- 
duction of his, queen’s ware—that beautiful, highly- 
glazed, cream-coloured earthenware so familiar 0 
collectors. This discovery happily brought him for 
tune, and expanded enormously the trade of the whole 
pottery district. 

The next discovery that rewarded Wedgwood's er 
periments was that of the unglazed black or basalti 
porcelain, in which he at once began to imitate the 
more famous vases of antiquity. Other new waresd 
his invention were the cane-coloured or bamboo ware, 
and the jasper. As his trade grew, he built large 
works, purchasing a large estate, where he founded s 
new town, which he called Etruria, He soon esti 
lished a house in London, where Mr. Bentley becam 
his partner, and where he discovered young Flat 
man (then helping his father to make plaster ca 
in their shop in New Street, Covent Garden), whoa 
he subsequently largely employed to furnish him wit 
designs. Wedgwood was entremely successful in lis 
imitation of ancient works of art, his great triumph ia 
this way being the celebrated Barberini or Poztlaal 
vase. 

Wedgwood married a distant cousin, named Sanh 
Wedgwood, a very considerable heiress. He ™# 
extremely zealous for the welfare of his workpeoplé 
established schools, and set himself earnestly to improv? 
the whole county, making a turnpike some ten miles 
long through the Potteries, and actively ay 
Brindley in the formation of the Grand Trunk 
for joining the Mersey and Trent, an object ti 
of vast importance to the transit trade of the distri 

Wedgwood died at Etruria, near Newcastle-ont 
Lyne, on the 3rd of January, 1795; and having | 
behind him so good a name, and so many memo 
of his worth asa citizen, his countrymen, % 
years after his decease, have resolved to erect 
memory a memorial which shall preserve his 
and fame for future generations. 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis. 
Pare SES REY” NPR 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Through suffering and sorrow thou hast passed 
To show us what a woman true may be. 
Lowell. 

Anmer rested for some time in tront of her pleasant 
fire, and then, feeling unable to sleep, under the pres- 
sure of anxieties, she went to the window and amused 
herself by looking out into the street, where a few 
early risers were to be seen going to and fro in the 
now full morning light. But soon this occupation 
palled upon her, and she consulted her watch, counted 
the contents of her purse, mado a mental calculation 
of the probable expenses per day at the hotel, by aid of 
aprinted list of regulations upon the door, and 
finally rang her bell, ordering her breakfast to be 
served up to her without delay, and sending out for 
the morning papers, 

The breakfast was in due course of time served up 
in her littlesitting-room, in front of the cosy fire, and 
here she carefully looked over the Times, cutting out 
every advertisement calling for a governess or com- 
panion, and putting them into her purse. 

This task completed, she read the news, and then, 
unpacking her travelling-bag, proceeded to array her- 
self as nicely as possible for her proposed expedition. 
She was soon attired in neat mourning garb, but with 
4 Cashmere shawl, and after giving her bonnet a few 
touches with her skilful fingers, much to its improve- 
ment, she said to herself: 

“It is after ten o'clock now, and I shall surely find 
these ladies who have advertised dressed and expect- 
ing answers.” 

With a parting glance in the mirror, Amber turned 
trom the room and passed downstaits and out of the 
house, aftera few words to the waiter; and a cab 
having been summoned, she proceeded to the first 
place upon her list, only to find that the situation 
bad been secured by a young womau half an hour 
before. 

There were several other advertisers, however, and 
to them Amber severally applied. 

The first of these wanted a young person as com- 
Panion toa “mental invalid,”and thought that the 
applicant had not the requisite knowledge, especially 
43 the “invalid” had frequent fits of |“ hysteria ” 

at were described as appalling. The second 
rata declared that the applicant was too young 

ch : governess, The fourth objected to Amber’s 
‘tawh deeming it unsuitable for a yeung woman in 
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her position, and the fifth declared that she looked 
too “uppish.” 

The list was finally gone through with, and no- 
thing but discouragement resulted from it. 

With a heavy heart, Amber drove back to her 
hotel, and again seated herself in front of the fire. 

The world looked very dark to her after the re- 
buffs of the morning, and she reviewed the stép she 
had taken, to assure herself that she had done right 
in taking lier destiny into her own hands. Her 
calmer thoughts approved the act, and having a 
hopeful‘and sunny temper, Amber soon looked upon 
her prospects in a different spirit. 

“Tf I can’t do one thing, I will another!” she said 
to herself. ‘I have a heart for every fate! Perhaps 
to-morrow may bring me a situation. ‘Till then, I 
shall remain hopeful !” 

In this resolve she forgot much of her troubles, and 
finally ordered writing materials, thinking : 

‘* Although I cannot trust myself yet to write to 
Sir Ralph, I really ought to write to Mrs. George, 
giving her some of my reasons for leaving the Hall, 
and thanking her for all her past goodness to me. I 
know she loves me tenderly, and I do not like to 
leave my fate unknown to her, or even let her hear of 
me through Blanche—dear as she is !” 

She wrote.aletter, therefore, to Mrs. George, giving 
in part her reasons for leaving the Hall, making no 
mention of Blanche, and saying that in Jasper 
Longley she had found a true and faithful friend. In 
conclusion, she said that she was going to earn her 
living, as soon as she could get something suitable to 
do, but that her address had better remain unknown 
to her friend, as she wished to be from that moment 
dead to Sir Ralph. 

The letter finished, she despatched it to a post- 
office, and with a sigh, resolutely dismissed all 
thoughts of her happy life at Courtney Hall. 

The day dragged away, the night passed, and an- 
other morning found her at her little breakfast-table, 
conning the papers. 

There were only three advertisements that seemed 
eligible, and these three she hastened to answer, at 
a suitable hour, the morning being clear and pleasant. 

The first wanted a nursery-maid, governess, and 
neediewoman combined, and this compound of situa- 
tions Amber refused. The second advertiser had not 
yet arisen, and the padded-calved footman who an- 
swered the girl's knock rather pompously announced 
that he really could not tell when siie would rise—the 
young person had better call again! 

“ Which I shall not do,” thought the maiden, re- 
entering her cab, and giving theorder to Grosvenor 





Square, the last place on her list. “I’ve seep 
enough of that establishment. If I do not succeed at 
this last place, I shall advertise myself to-morrow !” 

Arrived.at Grosvenor Square, she instantly per- 
ceived a marked difference between the mansion now 
before her and those at which she had called, and her 
heart throbbed violently as she heard the servant ad- 
vancing in reply to her summons. : 

“T shall do nothing here!” she thought. 
will want perfection in their governess. 
came here !” 

The door opened at this juncture, and Amber, in 
her well-bred, lady-like manner, stated her business to 
the liveried footman, who ushered her into a recep- 
tion-room, and took her card, with which he disap- 
peared. He soon returned and said ; 

“My mistress, Lady Moreland, will see you imme- 
diately, miss !” 

Amber arose and followed him upstairs to the 
drawing-room, with a sinking at her heart, but her 
manner was self-possessed, as she was ushered into 
the handsome apartment. 

It was tenanted by two persons only—Lord and 
Lady Moreland. 

The former was a very quiet-looking gentleman, 
exceedingly slender in person and retiring in man- 
ners, presenting a marked contrast to his wife, who 
was large, robust, more than plump, and with an ex- 
ceedingly haughty and overbearing manner. 

“The young person who wishes the situation as 
governess?” said her ladyship, inquiringly, referring 
to Amber’s card. “Ah—Miss Courtney? Pray be 
seated.” 

Amber sank into a chair, and was silent until her 
ladyship’s keen survey of her had been completed. 

“What are your qualifications?” demanded tke 
lady, after a pause. 

Amber modestly stated her acquirements. 

“Ah, very well! But you look very young for 
such a position. I desire a person of experience. You 
have never taught ?” 

“ Never,” said Amber, with a sigh: 

“But, my dear,” said Lord Moreland, touched 
by the girl’s sad look, “the children are so young, 
they couldn’t know whether she had experience “A 

“Tf you please, my lord,” said her ladyship, ma- 
jestically, “ I think I can engage a governess suitable 
for my children!” 

His lordship retreated into his chair, so much s0 
that Amber began to fear he would soon become in- 
visible. 

“Your want of experience and your youth are 
great objections,” resumed her ladyship, ‘but they 
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might possibly be got over. You have unexception- 
able references, of course ?” 

Amber felt a sudden chill—sle had no references. 

Vithout waiting for her reply, or taking it for 
ranted that it would have been answered in the af- 
lirmative, Lady Moreland went on: 

“Tam very particular about my governess. She 
must be a gentlewoman by birth, aud well-bred, for I 

vunot have a vulgar person about my children. 

larly associations are everything. By whom were 
you educated ?” 

“I was the adopted daughter of Sir John and Lady 
Courtney,” replied Amber, controlling her grief by a 
strong effort, “and they provided the best masters 
in every department for me 

“Is it possible?” interrupted Lady Moreland, with 
sudden interest. “Are you the child poor Lady 
Courtney used to dote upon so? How singular! But 
did not Sir John leave you provided for-om his 
death ?” 

Amber replied in the negative. 

“ Quite a reverse for you!” commented her lady* 
sup. 
your youth and inexperience, in eonsideration of your 
superior associations and advantages. As his lord 
ship remarked, our children arg, young, the elder 
being ten and the younger eight, aud with the asgist- 
auce of masters I have no doubt you could do as well 
as anyone. What do you think, my lord?” she 
added, addressing her husband. 

His lordship expressed his, approbation, and Lady 
Moreland continued ; 

“Very well, then, Miss Courtney, consider yourself 
ngaged for the year, and longer, if we are mutually 
pleased. You will have no menial duties. Your 
tasks will be comparatively light. You will have 
regular hours for instructing my daughters im the 
arious branches, and will remain with them while 
they are receiving imstruction from their masters. 
You will eat with them and instruct them in regard to 
their behaviour, You will have a room to yourself, 

ud be treated with respect by the servants. And, 
ially,” she added, with a gracious bend of her 
glty head, “you will receive fifty guineas a ycar 

: your services !” 

Amber’s countenance expressed her pleasure at this 

sult of the dreaded interview, and she said: 

“T will do my best, your ladyship, to merit your 

pproval, When shall I enter upon my duties ?” 

“At any time—to-morrow, if you wish,” was the 
eracious rejoinder. “If you come then, the present 

yverness, who is to leave this weck, can initiate you 

to her place.” 

“Thank you,” said Amber. 

wo children ?” 

‘“*Quly two in your care,” was the response. “ We 

ive another son, now in India, who has passed his 

ajority. We have lost several children.” 

lt was evident from her ladyship’s manner that the 
son alluded to was the idol of ber heart, for her man- 
ner grew statelier as she spoke of him, and even Lord 
Moreland acquired a sudden air of dignity. 

Aiter a little further conversation, Amber took her 
teave, and ov her way to the street door, saw several 
applicants for the situation in waiting in the recep- 
tion-room. Her own heart was strangely light as 
she re-entered her cab, and returned to her hotel. 

As soon as the drawing-room dvor had closed be- 
hind her, Lady Moreland turned to her husband, and 
said, with an impressive air : 

“My lord, of whom does Miss Courtney remind 
you £ 

“Of your ladyship’s sister-in-law, the Marchioness 
of Ardencourt!” was the instant response. 

“ Exactly so, except that the Marchioness of Arden- 
court is a remarkably beautiful woman. I remember 
hearing of this young girl from Lady Courtney. I 
don’t remember what relation she was, but she is a 

urtuey, and doubtless a poorrelation of Sir John 
Courtney. It is singular she should remind us both 
of the Marchioness !” 

On reaching her hotel, Amber went to her room, 
exchanged her dress for a plainer one, and again made 
an examination of the contents of her purse. She saw 
that she would have to make some additions to her 
wardrobe before entering upon her engagement, and 
she resolved to attend to them immediately. 

“It won't do for me to make my appearance there 
witbout a single box of clothing,” she thought. “The 
very scrvants would laugh at me. I must not dress 
vbove my station, either, but I can easily purchase a 
supply of plain neat clothing suitable for a gover- 
ness . 

She hastened to act upon her resolve, and in a 

ple of hours she had made all her needful pur- 
chases and was back again in her pleasant room. 

At three precisely, Jasper Longley was ushered 
iuto her sitting-room, and she received him with a 
warmth of manner that encouraged him greatly. 

“Congratulate me,” she said, smilingly. “ I have 
cured a situation as governess!” 








“ And there are only 








‘“‘T am almost determined to take you, despite® 
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want of references would prove a fatal objection, but 
he answered, pleasantly : 

“T docongratulate you, Amber. 
situation ?” 

“At Lady Moreland’s, Grosvenor Square.” 


panion in astonishment. 

Amber went on to giveafull narrative of her ad- 
ventures in seeking a situation, and detailed her inter- 
view at Grosvenor Square. 

“And you are to go there to-morrow ?” he said, 
taking her hand. “Oh, Amber, can’t I dissuade you 
fromthis step even now? Won't you let me take care 
of you ?” 

Amber answered him gently in the negative. 

He saw that attempts’at persuasion would be of no 
avail yet, and he whispered to himself : : 

“ Patience! patience! She will yet be mine!” 

Their imterview was not long, but Jaspe®.gave the 
girl a good deal of wise and brotherly cotinsel, that 
increased her newly-formed good opinion of him, and 
made her regard him as one whom she had hitherto 
In. her self-condemnation, she began to 
feel a pron interest’ in him, and promised, at 
parting, iat-she.would write to him occasionally, in- 
forming himof amy differeut step she might decide to 
takes 


“Sh@d@ sure to be mine!” Jasper thought, as he 
walke@iaivay from tle hotel, while. his heart beat 
exul . “She first hated‘and now pities me! It 
is from pity to love!” - 
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Ir wasacyear later. ” - ts : 
Amber stood by a.wimdow ja her pleasant chamber 
at Lord Moreland’s beautifal country seat in Hamp- 
shire, looking out upon a lovely flower-garden. 
A great change for the betier had been wrought in 
her appearance. As Jasper Longley had prophesied in 
his own heart a year before, the caterpillar had 
emerged into a gorgeous butterfly. She had passed 
the previous season with tle family in town, had gone 
with it to Brighton, had spent the winter at Lord 
Moreland’s country seat, aud expected in the course of 
a few weeks to return to his lordship’s town house ; 
and at all these places she had been so free from 
anxiety, and had spent so much time in the open air 
with her charges, that everything had encouraged her 
development. 
Her form, once so angular, had developed and 
rounded into the most exquisite proportions. ‘Her 
every movement was full of grace. But hercrowning 
loveliness was her face, so clear in complexion, so 
faultless in features, sladed by glossy perfumed hair 
swept away from her temples, lit up and glorified by 
her brilliant eyes, so full of soul and intellect, and 
made tender by the sweet and winning mouth, that 
looked like a cleft pomegranate. 
Perhaps a faint sadness lingered in the varying ex- 
pressions of her countenance, but it was so faint it 
could only be likened to the perfume of a rose, aud it 
gave an added charm to her beauty. 
Her manner was quiet and self-assured, and the 
firmness and self-reliance of a noble soul gave an 
elevated °character to her loveliness, while it did not 
detract from its feminine sweetness and gentleness. 
While she thus stood looking from her window, and 
feeling the softness of the balmy morning, a carriage 
drove up the avenue, and halted in front of the 
dwelling, and a young gentleman sprang out, ascended 
the steps, and was almost immediately admitted by the 
footman. 
A commotion followed, Amber hearing the excited 
shouts of her charges, the exclamations of Lady 
Moreland, and the hearty voice of the new comer in 
chorus, and she instantly comprehended the case. 

The heir of the Morelauds had come home from 
India. 

It was the expectation of his arrival that had de- 
layed the departure of the family to town. 
“T suppose there will be no lessons to-day,” she 
thought. “But I will go down to the school-room as 
usual.” 
She did so, and found her pupils awaiting her 
there. 
“ Oh, Miss Courtney,” cried the elder, in a burst of 
delight, ‘‘ Blair’s come home! Isn’t it too. bad that we 
must study as usual to-day ?” 

Amber smiled, and proceeded to hear their lessons, 
soon forgetting the arrival that made such an event in 
the house. 





The hours of study passed and Amber gave her 


Jasper looked disappointed, he having believed her charges their liberty, so far as she was conc 
But where is the 


Jasper started at the name, and regarded his com- 
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Bd and 

| soon after their departure left the sciiool-room t,t 
turn to her own chamber. i. 

As she entered the corridor she encount 
Moreland. 

“ Excuse me!” he exclaimed, as he had almost fallen 
against her. “I thought my mother said she hada 
visitors at present. I must have misunderstood |jep's 

“Not at all, sir,” said Amber, with quiet courte, 
“T am the children’s governess!” “y 

As<the young geutleman stood directly jn },, 
pathy Amber was obliged to stand still, and shie jn. 
| proved the opportunity by scanning the much-vayy¢,) 
heir ofthe Morelands. a 

H@ was much like his mother in appearance, hay 
light hair and eyes and a robust form, but there y., 
a wild and-reckless look about him that made ¢), 
0 a beside him instinctively distrust and digiik. 


cred Blair 


“Tet me pass, Mr. Moreland, if you please,” shy 
| said, y- rms 
‘ee a ness!” he ejaculated, not heeding hey 
“By Jove! What a pity! You are tuo bean. 
tiful for such drudgery !” 
“Sin! exclaimed Amber, her face flushing crimsoy, 
and her: sparkling witheihdignation. “I je, 
you to @ pass!” r 


He instinetively stepped aside, and the girl moved 
sag . 


ay like e-queen. ; 
he poleiategiiacod afters her and then hastened tp 
‘his om, demanding : 


Motherywho is that enchanting creature that acts 
governessthere? Where did you get her?” 

“ Viet young woman, Blais, isa Courtney—rela:ai 
te the late: John Courtney, and was adopted by 
him family,” returned Lady Moreland. “1 () 
not wish you te-have anything to.say to-her, however, 
Save youradmitation for onsof yourjeqnals '” 
| Blair wedded, but wi intention. of acting upon 
his mother’s: adwiee. Frets from India, where beau- 
tiful women. ave'‘by no-means plentiful, bis heart was 
like tinder, and-onedoekiat Amber's marvellous beauty 
4 had set it on fire! es 
‘¢'We' hope,” continued Lady Moreland, in ler 
stately manner, while she bent a proud look upon her 
son, “that you are tired of roving, Blair. Why not 
take a wife and settle down, assuming your place in 
society ?” 

“Tl think of it,” was the son’s response, recalling 
Amber’s proud gesture aud mavement, as sie swept 
past him. “The fact is, I intend to. As you say, 
I'm tired of roving, so pick me out.a wife as soou as 
you please!” 

Lady Moreland looked gratified, and responded: 
“She must be rich and a beauty, as well as nolle, 
although you will have the family estates, Blair, aud 
they produce a moderate income. ‘Tien, of course, 
you will inherit your uncle’s—-the Marquis of Arden- 
court’s—vast property; still, it is desirable to havea 
wife withalarge dowry. Leave the matter to me, wy 
son. I will select one worthy of you!” 

Blair assented, as though indifferent to the whole 
matter, and strolled into the corridor again, in the hope 
of catching a second glimpse at the lovely governess; 
but this hope was not gratified. 

Every day, at the times when Amber usually passed 
to and from her school-room, Blair Moreland hauuted 
the corridors, sometimes addressing her, and sometimes 
contenting himself with staring earnestly at her aud 
calling up the rich scarlet stain to her cheeks. j 
A month had thus passed, and the passion le bad 
so suddenly conceived for her grew daily and hourly 
in intensity, and he began to watch every opportuuily 
for an interview. 

It was not long before he found one. 

One afternoon, after Amber had dismissed her 
charges to their nursery, she sat in front of her little 
desk, laying out their lessons for the morrow, when 
suddenly the door opened and Blair Moreland entered. 
His face glowed with joy at beholding her alone. 
“ Excuse the liverty I take, Miss Courtney,” hesaid, 
advancing to her desk and laying a bouquet of snowy 
camelias upon her ,book. ‘They are from our con 
servatory. - 









Py 


I beg you to accept them! 
“TI thank you, but I must decline them!” said Amber, 
not touching them. 

“And why so?” 

“ Because,” declared the girl, lifting her clear ey’ 
to his,“ it is not proper for me to receive such 
presents from you! Please take them away.” 

“ But why not proper ?” persisted Moreland, harily 
crediting her refusal. “ Oh, Amber—beautiful bewitcl 
ing Amber—I love you! From the moment! bebeld 
you in the corridor I have thought of nothing, dreame 
of nothing, but you. Will you be mine ?” 

w/ You forget yourself, sir,” said Amber. “Lear 
me!” 

“ But I will not,” declared Moreland, passiousiely- 
“ T can settle a fortune upon you, Amber. 1] am ™) 
uncle’s favourite, and shall without doubt inherit ys 
vast wealth. I allude to the Marquis of Ardencoutt 
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res he added 

"he added, 
st ee: the Marchioness ! 
need have no fears of my parents. 
our marriage secret for the present. 
is perfectly honourable, dear Amber. 

‘It is impossible !” replied Amber. 
marry you. red this suffice gt 

“ implore you—— 

shee aatlod Ges to his discon ture, and said: 

“Your implorings are of no use, Mr. Moreland. 
Your fancy is only dazzled for a brief space, but I 
believe your heart is untouched. If my belief is 
wrong, I recoramend you to cure yourself of a hope- 
Jess attachment. Even if I loved you, which I do 
not, I should not ma:ry you a ’ 

« Why not ?” asked ‘her astonished companion. 

“Because there is.a. mystery in. my life,” said 
Amber, thoughtfully, referring to her unknown 

e. 
PT ystety 2” repeated Moreland, devouring her 
with his pale eyes. ‘‘ How delicious! I shall love 
sou all the more, Amber, for having a halo of romance 
about you. Tell. me this mystery!” , ; 

“ My confidences I reserve for my friends,” replied 
the girl, with chilling hauteur. “TI hope our acquain- 
tance will end here, Mr. Moreland. The heir of a 
noble house and a poor governess have nothing in 
common !” 
on Phat sweet voice of yours, Amber, was never 
made to say such crue] things,” said Moreland. “ It 
is true that you area governess. But do you intend 
toremain a governess till your beauty fades and 
your strength departs, and then sink into some public 
institution to linger till’ death closes your cold and 
loveless existence. Have pity on yourself, if not 
upon me!” 1 

Amber made no reply, but ‘with a look that said 
nore tlian words, glided past him into the corridor, 
aud fled. to her own room. 

“ Rejected ” exclaimed’ Moreland, on finding him- 
self alone. “It don’t seem possible! But this affair 
shall not end here !” 


with a start, “ how strongly 
But to return. You 
We would keep 
My love for you 
Be my wife!” 

“T cannot 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Thou hast: prevaricated with thy friend, 
By under-hand contrivances undone me; 
And while my open nature trusted in thee, 
Thou hast stepped in between me and my hopes, 
And ravished from me allay soal held dear. 
Thou bast betrayed me, 

Rowe's “ Lady Jane Grey.” 

Tue year that had so wonderfully developed Amber 
had been passed by her false friend, Blanche Longley, 
in the seclusion of Courtney Hall. As Sir Ralph had 
announced, he was absent most of the time, visiting 
his other estates, and the time had therefore passed 
tediously to his guest. She had the latest novels to 
interest her, but they were all about the gay society 

thich she yearned and from. -which she was de- 

d, and only increased her discontent. She had 
leuty of superb musical instruments at ler command, 
butalthough she was considered a brilliant player, 
sie had no genuine love of music in her soul, and 
kept up her practice more as a task than a pleasure. 
Shehad a Landsome wardrobe, with a skilful maid to 
apt it to the latest styles, as they appeared, . but 
custom doomed her to wear mourning for the late 
laronet, and if it did not, who was there to dress for 
except Mrs. George, the housekeeper—an individual 
whom she thoroughly disliked, for her constant and 
loving adherence to Amber. 

One afternoon, about the time of Blair Moreland’s 
proposal to our heroine, Blanche Longley sat in her 
— lazily grounding a pair of Berlin worked 
suppers, 

The windows were up, but the blinds were drawn, 
wud the light that entered the apartment was subdued 
ud cathedral-like. ‘I'he fresh, sweet air, however, 
could not be shut out with the sunlight, and the songs 
of birds filled the room with melody. 

“How tiresome this is!” yawned Blanche, per- 
uitting her work to drop from her hands, aud leaning 
ack against the cushions of her couch. ‘“ One might 


es well be dead as shat up-here! There’s no use in 


riding or walking, for there’s no one to see and 
admire. Tt does seem too bad that while J asper’s 
*njoying himself in London on half my allowance, 
{should be caged here, with no one to speak to exeept 
i. I shall change matters before I’m much 

She reached out her hand and touched the bell. 

hi uext moment Loson made her. appearance. 

7 hed - my rag Powe Loson,” she said. 
! you please, my la responde im- - 
tug maid, “ Sir Ralph had dome Ren Fen ee oO 
hives 4 Ralph come ?” repeated Blanche, with sudden 

yacity. “Why didn’t you .tell me before, stupid ? 
, we inmediately. The sight of anybody would 
welcome,” slie added, veiling her joy, “ after these 
ks and months of stagnation. Hasten!” 

sou obeyed, exercising the functions of her craft, 





and her mistress was soon arrayed to her satisfac- 
tion. 

“Whereis Sir Ralph ?” she then asked. 

“Tn the library, my lady. Ie came straight from 
town, and rode over from the station on his own 
favourite hunter, which was awaiting for him, in 
consequence of the steward having a letter yesterday, 
saying he was a-coming. His dinner was ready, 
which he took, and now he has gone to the library, 
my lady, a-overlookin’ the steward’s accounts, Shall 
T announce you, miss ?” 

Blanche shook her head, and then surveyed her re- 
flection in the long mirror with a look of satisfaction. 

She was dressed in astyle of mitigated grief, her 
dress being of the daintiest lavender silk, further 
softened by snowy lace, and her ornaments were of 
dead gold. Her golden curls were drawn a little 
atvay from her face, showing off her dainty beauty to 
perfection, and her blue eyes sparkled with gratifica- 
tion. 

“Tl do!” she said, proudly. “ How much more 
becoming this dress is than those horrid blacks! 
You may have all that mourning stuff of mine, 
Loson !” 

Paying no heed to the maid’s thanks, she swept from 
the apartment, and went down to the ‘library, wliere 
she knocked timidly. 

E iad door was opened by Sir Ralph Courtney him- 
self. 

The year had wrouglit some changes in him too. 
He was graver and sterner than of old, and the rare 
smile that curved his lips was fraught with a tenderer 
sweetness, while his manner was as gently courteous 
and chivalrous as ever. 

“Ah, Cousin Blanche!” he said, extending his 
hand warmly. “Iam glad to see you. I was just 
about to send you word of my presence. Howcharm- 
ing you look!” 

He ied her toa seat, while she drooped her eye- 
lids, and called up a flush to her cheeks at his. gompli- 
ments 

“T have just come-from, toyyn,” he went on, seating 
himself beside her, and admiring the white and gold 
of her face and hair. _“ Do you. know, Blanche, that 
it’s a year to-day since poor Amber disappeared ?” 

“Ts it? Poor girl!” returned Blanche, inwardly 
wondering what this. reference to Amber meant, and 
why Sir Ralph should think of her. 

“Yes,” said Sir Ralph. ‘I have looked for her in 
London and elsewhere, with many an anxicty and 
regret. She wag ill-fitted to cope with the world, 
with her luxurious training. Besides, she was but a 
child, Every time I think of her I have a keen pang 
of remorse.” 

“But why should you ?” asked Blanche, with as- 
sumed sympathy. “You offered her a home and 
masters in every branch ef knowledge, but the un- 
grateful girl, disappointed in her deepest schemes, 
preferred to. creep away clandestinely. Depend upon 
it, Sir Ralph, she was and is utterly unworthy of 
your thoughts!” 

Sir Ralph shook his head,.and said: 

“T did her a gross injustice, Blanche, in believing 
her designing and forward. I see it now. You re- 
member that, two or three days after her. disappear- 
ance, Mrs. George received a letter from her, dated 
London, and stating that she had found a true friend 
in Jasper, and hoped soon to get something to do to 
earn her living? Mrs. George brought me_ the 
letter, and wept as she told me how devoted Amber 
had been to my poor father, and she narrated many 
instances showing the girl's disinterestedness and 
goodness!” 

“Then if you could find her you'd marry her, of 
course ?” said Blanche. 

“By no means,” replied Sir Ralph, gravely. “ But 
I should be a good brother to her, [ hope. [ am not 
likely, however, to find her. .I went to see Jasper, 
but he declared that she had disappeared from lis 
notice as from mine, and that he knew nothing of her 
whereabouts |” 

Blanche drooped her eyelids again, this time to con- 
ceal a look of satisfaction. 

“T thought from your sudden interest in her,” she 
said, demurely, “that you miglt mean to marry ker!” 

“No,” returned Sir Ralph, not noticing her anxiety 
on the subject, “I have several reasons against such 
a proceeding. In the first place, while Amber excited 
in me a brotherly interest, she.did not touch wy heart. 
Secondly, she was an unformed, awkward, homely 
girl, to whom. I could not yield the loving admiration 


‘and reverence I should wish to give my wife, Thirdly, 


her birth was enveloped in mystery—but this last 
reason is also the least, since, if L loved her, I could 
easily forget any drawbacks of that description. If 
she has turned out ill, as 1 have sometimes feared, 
the fault is mine, since I called her desiguing, and so 
agonized hersensitive spirit, aud drove her forth upon 
the world !” 

“It’s my opinion 
Blanche, in a subdued manner 


that she's dead,” suggested 
“T've read so much 





about country people going to the overcrewded city, 
getting notliing to do, and either starving to deati, 
or falling a prey to disease. Yes, she’s probably 
dead !” 

This view of the case seemed to Sir Ralph as highly 
probable, and his look of melancholy deepened. 

As he had stated to Blanche, he had felt much re- 
morse for his accusations against Amber, especially 
since Mrs. George had shown him her letter, and told 
him of her goodness and sweetness ; and though, by 
reason of Blanche’s poisoning accusations, he still 
believed Amber had mavy serious faults, he yet felt 
thathe had greatly wronged her. Thatany one be- 
side himself had had a hand in expelling her from the 
Hall,ue had not the faintest suspicion. 

“T wish she were alive and here,” sighed Blanche, 
shaking back hercurls. ‘I amso unutterably lonely. 
I’ve studied and studied all your serious books, Kalph 
—befogged myself with your astronomy, besides 
freezing myself in the observatory with loosiug 
through your big telescope at the stars, but someluw 
I need to see people too!” 

Sir Ralph looked exceedingly pleased on hearing 
this speech. THe especially admired in women a iwiud 
above the ordinary frivolities of existence, and 
astronomy was, as his artful guest well knew, his 
favourite study. His manner, therefore, was unusually 
warm, as he replied: 

“True enough, Blanche—science is not always 
compauionship:” and he sighed. “You must sev 
more company—throw open the Hall to visitors. Tho 
country families will soon throng about you, aud 
Mrs. George will be your chaperone. She is a lacy, 
you know, the widow of an officer.” 

“T know it,” responded Blanche, not yet satis{ol 
with uer success. “ But, Ralph, the county families 
have—the best of them—gone to London for the 
season. Oh!” she added, with pretended impulsive- 
ness, looking up into his face with sparkling cyes, 
flushed cheeks, and dancing curls. “I wish you were 
my brother, Ralph !” 

“And why?” he asked with a smile, twining one 
of her golden tendrils of hair about his fingers. **Sup- 
pose that I were your brother, Blauche, what wouid 
you do?” 

“'d ask you to open your town-house and tako 
me there, and let me sée something of the world, 
Ralph,” and she gave him a syren glance, “ Lut 
what must you think of me?” she added, with mock 
dismay. ‘You will despise me ior my freedom and 
frankness !” 

‘Not, at all,” he responded, still toying with her 
glittering wreath of hair. “1 shail think that you 
are an artldss child, and that I am bourd.to gratiiy 
you?” 

“ And will you take me to London? Will you open 
your town-house ?” cried the girl. 

“ Yes, you impulsive child—your wishes shall be 
gratified!” replied Sir Lalph. “We will start to- 
morrow, if your maid can pack your clothés, as (1 
house is in order, 1 having just come from there !” 

Llanche clapped her hands in genuine delight. 

“Oh, you ave so good!” sbe exclaimed. “ How 
can I ever, ever repay. you ?” 

Sir Ralph regarded her dangerous beauty a momeut, 
hesitated, and finally said : 

“Tl tell you sometime how you may repay me, 
my dear Blanche. Until you lave see» more of the 
world, I will keep silent !” 

The girl’s beauty became fairly glittering on hearing 
this speech. She readily understood that Sir Ralph 
alluded toa possible marriage. She also saw that jis 
wanner was not lover-like, that he was not thoroughly 
satisfied ; that his heart was not yet in her keeping, 
that he had dreams and hopes beyoud her power to 
fulfil; but from that moment she took renewed 
courage, and inwardly resolved that she would yet be 
his wife and wear the Courtney jewels. 

She, however, affected not to understand his alla- 
sion. 

“ Do not be afraid to tell moe at any time, Ralph, how 
I can repay all your goodness to me,” she exclaimed, 
“I would grant anything that you could ask of me!” 

“We will wait awhile,” he said, gravely.. “ You 
shall see the world before you hear my communica- 
tion, Blanche. I had forgotten how dull it must 
be for you here, but your period of mourning having 
expired, you shall have the opportunity of yaryiug 
your study of the stars with study of society! Would 
you like Jasper with you? I could not prevail upon 
him to adopt any proiession, and he must often be iu 
sore need, uuless,as I suspect, Lis self-sacnificing sister 
yields to him ber amnuity.” 

Blanche’s manner convinced him that his suspicion 
was founded upou truth, and he mentally added ano- 
ther virtue to the many graces with which he supposed 
her endowed. 

“Dear Blanche,” he said, pressing her hand, ‘you 
must not be too self-denying. 1 will attend to Jasper. 
You will need all your money for your own use!” 
Blanche thanked him for his advice, and promise’ 
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to follow it. The truth was, she had supplied Jasper 
the half of her allowance, not from sisterly affection— 
she was too selfish for that—but because it was to her 
interest to do so. 

“TI will go now, and have Loson pack my boxes,” 
she exclaimed, after a little further conversation. 
“ Will you be so kind as toinform Mrs. George? Oh, 
Ralph, how good you are to me!” 

She gave him an affectionate look, which he did not 
fail to notice, and left the library, tripping up to her 
own boudoir. 

“ Hurry, Loson!” she exclaimed to her maid, who 
had picked up her discarded wool-work, and was busy 
upon it. “Weare going to town to-morrow. Pack 
my things directly!” 

The maid instantly shared her mistress’s excite- 
ment, and silks, &c., were brought out, boxes opened, 
and all the hurry and bustle of packing was soon in 
progress. 

“He might have offered me his mother's splendid 
jewels!” muttered Blanche, as she nestled among her 
cushions, overseeing ber maid’s work. “But I sup- 
pose they will all go to the future Lady Courtney-—so 
I shall have them anyhow by-and-by. He very nearly 
made me an Offer of marriage,” and her eyes sparkled, 
“Tl am sure to win him, How well I have managed— 
aud what success I am gaining!” 

The task proceeded, mistress and maid planning 
costumes to be worn during the coming gaieties by 
Blanche, and finally the boxes were locked and left to 
strapped by the coachman. 

During the evening, Blanche sang and played for 
Ralph's amusement, chatted lightly, referring often to 
her serious studies, and deepening the good impression 
she had made upon her host; and after he had retired 
at night he pondered long and earnestly on the sub- 
jeet of his marriage, finally dropping to. sleep without 
having arrived at a decision whether to propose for 
Bianche’s band or not, 

The next day the family left for town. 

(To be continued.) 





Tur Eviz or Late Hours.—The rising sun draws 
forth qualities from earth and vegetation most condu- 
cive to the moral and physical health of the waking 
man; the invisible air is laden with properties which 
stimulate his powers and refine his faculties. This, 
then, must be the proper time for quitting the bed- 
chamber, into which the breath has been exhaled for 
many hours, and the pores have been rapidly emitting 
their secretions; the conjoined effect being such as 
to render the air mephitic and unfit for inhalation into 
the lungs. Miss the morning air, and you daily 
miss the most valuable draught of medicine that can 
be prescribed. The most subtle logician cannot 
gainsay this fact; but even were it not syllogistically 
demonstrable, the instincts of the animal and vegeta- 
Lie world would bear testimony to it in the example 
they set to man. No man should sleep less than six 
hours out of the four-and-twenty—none in the enjoy- 
went of health more than eight. 


Wuar 1s a Tonic?—To stimulate and to give 
tone are not only very different actions, but actions 
essentially opposed in nature. For to give tone is to 
give strength and power, while, as formerly re- 
marked, to cause the body to do anything, is to cause 
it to expend some of its power. This must be the case 
by the law of “conservation of force,” which is, that 
force can neither be created nor annihilated by any 
natural occurrence; and it is also proved te be so by 
chemico-physiological researches. Since, then, these 
two actions are opposite in nature, our readers may 
feel surprised to learn that we are now going to show 
that, so far from tonic agents being necessarily op- 
posed in their effects to stimulants, the former are such 
through possessing stimulant properties—that, in fine, 
tonics are stimulants. It is easy enough, however, to 
show this to Le so, for it is only paradoxical in ap- 
pearance. To give strength to the system by causing, 
or assisting to cause, nutriment to be taken up by it— 
the property of a tonic—can only be done by exciting 
various vital actions of the system, by which it pre- 
pares and assimilates this nutriment; for, of course, 
we exclude the effects of substances upon each 
other in the stomach, by which they may be ren- 
dered more digestible, and therefore, in no sense, vital 
or physiological effects. Thus viewed, then, it be- 
comes evident that to act as a tonic is so to stimulate 
the system, as that it manifests such of its powers 
as serve to assimilate those matters fitted for nutritive 
purposes. Hence ourassertion, that a tonicisa stimu- 
lant, is correct. There follows, from what we have 
said, that a tonic, in acting as a stimulant, causes an 
expenditure of bodily power, while that by serving to 
aid the process of assimilation of nutrient matters by 
the organism, it causes an addition of bodily power. 
A little consideration, therefore, will be sufficient to 
convince any one that for a substance to be of use as 
a tonic, it must act in such a way as to cause the body 
to receive more power in the shape of substance added 








to its structunes, than it has to expend in the actions 
which the medicine calls forth in it, by which diges- 
tion and nutrition are advanced. Physiology shows 
that good food, when digested and assimilated, affords 
to the system much more power in its own substance 
than it causes to be spent in making it a part of the 
organism, in preparing gastric juice and other secre- 
tions to act upon it, in working and kneading it in the 
stomach, and in other processes, And it must be, for 
a macdicine to act as agtonic, that it only calls forth 
those actions aiding assimilation of food to the extent 
necessary for that purpose. For if it proceeds further 
than this, it wastes the powers of the body—expends 
them to no purposs—and is further liable to cause 
harm, in consequence of the actions it has developed 
falling upon matters in and composing the body, so as 
to unfit them for their purposes, It is well known to 
the physician, for instance, that tonics employed in full 
health, or otherwise inappropriately, are not only of 
no service as such, but frequeutly cause both exhaus- 
tion and irritation, exhibited in feelings of discomfort 
and distressing excitement.—Popular Science Review. 





FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER. 





CHAPTER I. 
IN THE SHOE. 

Kirry Dicny put on her little grey sacque, her 
turban hat with the coquettish little’ yellow bird 
perched up in front, and the masque veil whicli made 
her rosy pretty face still prettier. 

She thrust beneath her crystal net one of those 
wonderful pins which give the effect of a billiard-ball 
bobbing each side of the feminine head, and threw the 
ends of her scarf over her left shoulder. 

Then she cast one satisfied glance at the mirror, 
which reflected back a very pretty and dainty little 
figure indeed, and, opening the door, tripped lightly 
downstairs to go out for a walk. 

“ Where are you going, Kitty ?” called her mother, 
from the sunny parlour. 

“ Oh! only for a walk,” Kitty answered, with her 
hand on the front-door knob. 

“ Well, then, take this paper down to your Uncle 
Steve, and tell him I'll send the other to-morrow. 
And, coming home, you may stop at Miss Glory 
Rober’s to say I want her to come on Thursday, and 
sew for a week.” 

“ Yes, mamma ;” and Kitty opened the front door. 

“And don’t get into any mischief, Kitty,” her 
mother added. 

“Get into any mischief!” soliloquized Kitty, in- 
dignantly, as she went down the steps. ‘One 
would think mother didn't know I was sixteen, and 
able to take care of myself !” 

“ Sixteen !" she continued, musing as she walked 
along the quiet village street. “ Sixteen! I feel like 
a@ woman now. I mean to be very dignified, and by- 
and-by fallin love; but meanwhile 1 suppose I can 
flirt just a little if I only do it properly. But I won't 
break anybody's heart; Ithink that’s mean! And, 
when I do fall in love, it shall be just for love, and 
not for money, or family, or any of those things 
Nettie Steele talks so much about.” 

And Kitty nodded her pretty little head very de- 
cidedly as she reached the last conclusion. 

Then, glancing up the street, she saw coming 
towards her a tall, grave man, reading a letter. 

He certainly did not seem to look at or think of 
her; but Kitty plunged abruptly down a by-street, 
and walked rapidly away. 

“ There! what did I do that for ?” she said to her- 
self petulantly, as she stopped a minute for breath. 
“ I’m always trying to get out of Daniel Milbank’s 
way, While he never so much as notices me at all. 
He's very proud and disagreeable to be sure, and I 
can’t bear him; bat what’s the use of being so silly 
when he never even gives mea thought? I don’t 
see why father must have him come to our house to 
board just because he’s his law-student. He's always 
in the way, and he never takes any notice. It’s the 
greatest vexation of my life!” 

And Kitty again nodded very decidedly her little 
turbaned head with the {canary-bird upon it, and 
stepped briskly along to her uncle’s house. 

A charming picture she made, as she turned into 
the garden, and came up the path with the tall grass 
waving each side, the pretty graceful maiden who had 
all the sweet imperious little ways of a spoiled darling 
that cannot be quite spoiled. 

Her Uncle Steve stood siill beneath the trees which 
he was pruning, and watched her as she daintily 
picked her way among the flower-beds, and came over 
to his side. 

“ Here’s your paper, Uncle Steve; and mother says 
she'll send the other to-morrow. Isn’t it a splendid 
day? Oh, I forgot to say good-morning.” 

“Goed-morning,” said Uncle Steve. “ Much obliged 
for the paper.” 








“How nice your trees ate looking!” exo), 
Kitty.” “Oh, uncle, what does make you cut ofa 
those beautiful green twigs? It is too bad! Aud 
know the tree# feel sorry about it, when they We 
having such a good time growing.” ° 

“Can’t be helped,” said Uncle Steve, philosophical} 
“JT don’t want my trees to be all twigs ani hae 
and no fruit. They must lose some of their beauty 
now, for the sake of a better beauty by-and-by, 4.) 
that’s the way life deals with all of us, Kitty, weal 
have to to be pruned a little to make us good for any 
thing.’ 

Kitty lodked at him rather soberly. 

“T don’t want to be pruned any, uncle,” sho gij 
“Tt is so splendid to be happy, and build air-castles. 1 
don’t want to lose any.” ; 

“ Well, perhaps you needn't,” said her uncle, looking 
relentingly at her bright young face. 

So he began to gather flower after flower, while thy 
stylish little figure followed him all about, alternately 
suggesting, questioning, and coaxing. 

“There, tlat rosebud, Uncle Steve. Please gir 
me that.. And those lilies I want for my tall yay. 
aud now some of that green ; and, oh! those gloriog 
pansies! Do give me just two or three of those: | 
want them for something very particular—somethipy 
splendid!” 

So he gathered all she chose, and tied the bougue 
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with some blades of grass. ti 
They were standing by the currant-bushes, aj I 

Kitty, looking down, suddenly uttered a little “oy 

of delight. L 






“Uncle Steve, Uncle Steve! there is a four-leafl 
clover !” ; 

She stooped to pluck it. 

“Oh, and here,is another, and anotlier,” as shs 
hunted among the grass, “and another, and another! 
Why, I never hadso many in my life! I never heard 
of such a thing as a bed of four-leafed clovers!” 











































“ What difference does it make whether they hay tu 
three leaves or four ?” asked her tucle, leaning agains re 
an apple-tree. 

“What difference?” exclaimed Kitty. “Why, 1 in 
three-leafed clover is just.a thiree-leafed clover, aud no clk 
more. But a four-leafed clover! why, put one in your sa 
shoe, and the first person you meet you'll marry; or th 
put it over the door, and the first one that enters wil 
be the next to kiss you; or you can wish with it, aul to 
the wish will come true.” " 

‘ Mi-rac-u-lous !” ejaculated her uncle comically. rie 

“ Well, but uncle, I believe it ; and here I havefire! pil 
I shall put oné in my shoe, one over our front door, all 
and I shall wish with the rest. That will give m 
three wishes.” suc 

Her uncle laughed. he, 

“Put it in your shoe now, Kitty ; and then I cu loo 
watch you, and maybe catch a, ‘impse of tho hur ] 
band-elect !” the 

“Oh, no!” said Kitty, shaking her head. “TI shill wo 
start fair, and begin to-morrow. It won't do to putit de 
in now.” : 

“ Why not 2” asked her uncle, amused. ow 

“Oh!” said Kitty, with a bit of a blush, “I wantt Ste 
give the right one a chance to meet me first ; aud be wit 
isn’t in town to-day.” 7 I 

“But you' wouldn't tell him about it,” exclaimed "7 
Uncle Steve, in dismay. ; Pi 

“ No, indeed; but that’s what I wanted the pansis Wal 
for,” said this accomplished little coquette. “1 shal ras 


foid these pansies in a sheet of my initial note-pape 
and just write on it, ‘Are not pansies for thoughis? 











and send it te Cla—Oh! I almost said his nam! Mh, 
Then maybe he'll come to see me to-morrow; dot ~ 
you think so?” , “st 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it drought him,” said her te 
uncle, sagely. Sas 






“And you must never, never tell, Uncle Stere! 
Then porhaps I will let you know if it all comes right 
I’m going to wish the wishes on my way home, be 
cause I cannot tell anybody what they are, or they wil 
not come true. Good-by, uncle, I'm much obliged fe 
the flowers; and I am so glad about the clover-leavés. 

So she sped lightly away over the garden-path, 
through the waving grass in thé front garden, a out 
at the gate, while Uncle Steve watched his pt # 
long as he could see her, and then turned to his praa 
ing again. 

Kitty began her wishes as she walked along. 

“Let me see,” she thought. “TI believe I'll have 
them all romantic, and something decided; 9 rm 
know for certain when they happen. First, I'll pi 
I may be engaged within six months; second, I'll s 
that I may do some beautiful thing for the “— 
going to marry, whether I know he’s the one at 
time or not; and, for the third, I wish that a 
married just two years from to-day, and this ate 
twentieth day of May. ‘Tliere! those are plain r ~ 
enough! Do you bear them, you wonderful 
leafed clovers?” s 

The wishes concluded, Kitty hurried home, ro 
to her own room, took note-paper and envelop’ 
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closed the pansies, and wrote her little siren speech 
ee ce tiractal the whole to “Mr. Clarence Beau- 
fort, Kingston ;” and with the dainty little letter in her 
hand, she hastened out again to go the post-office. 

“ Kitty! Kitty!” sounded a clear voice behind, 
“stop & minute! I’m trying to catch up with you. 

Kitty looked around, and there was Nettie Steele 
coming up—a tall, black-eyed young lady, swinging 
her parasol jauntily as she walked along. She, too, 
was going to the post-office; and she began chatting 
gaily with Kitty about a picnic proposed for the next 
— tried to slido her letter into the little oblong 
opening without being noticed; but, unfortunately, it 
fell to the floor instead ; and Miss Steele, whose eyes 
were always open, quickly picked it up, and in re- 
storing it glanced at the superscription. 

“Clarence Beavfort! What under the sun ! 
Kitty, do you correspond with him?” she exclaimed, 

riously. 
wna Not usually,” said Kitty, half-defiant. 

They came out togetlier; but Miss Steele did not 
care to talk any more, and in a few minutes she said 
sood-by to Kitty, and went another way, 

* Next morning Kitty chatted gaily away at break- 
asi, even venturing once or twice to quiz the serious 
Mr, Milbank, and finally, amid a rush of other ques- 
tions, asked what time the trains came in from 
Kingston. 

: [ler father did not know. Mr. Milbank, consulting 
Lis pocket time-table, said : t 

“41-40 AM. and 2p...” ~ 

Kitty thanked him, aud proceeded to discuss the 
woalber. 

Afterwards, as the forenoon passed awry,’ she 
crew restless, and at half-past eleven announced her 
jntention of taking a walk. 

She went to her room, donned the yellow-bird 
turban, aud looked as pretty as possible when all 
ready. 

The last thing before starting she stooped laugh- 
ingly down, and thrust one poor, fading four-leafed 
clover into her trim little boot, and thought, with 
satisfaction, how soon she should be enlightened about 
the future. 

“J should think it was just about time for the train 
to be in,” she said to herself, glancing at the clock. 

A distant whistle of the engine decided it ; and, hur- 
riedly catching up anotherclover, she ran downstairs, 
pinned it up over the front docr, and then walked out, 
all bright and rosy with her exciting little secret. 

No one was coming yet along the quiet street. But 
suddenly in the distance she saw him. Yes; it was 
he, Clarence Beaufort, swinging his slender cane, and 
looking very distingué. 

Kitty knew her pansies had brought him; and now 
there was no one iu the street between them, and he 
would be the first to meet her with the four-leafed 
clover in her shoe. 

She walked negligently along, pretending not to 
see him coming, when—so provokingly !—Nettie 
Stele, whose house he was passing, threw open the 
window, and called to him. 

He stopped to answer, lifted his hat in greeting, 
and a laughing conversation ensued. 

Now, Kitty didn’t waut to pass him, and she didn’t 
want to stop when she came up with him—that would 
show too much interest—so she walked very, very 
slow, wishing all the while he would get away from 
that interfering Nettie Steele. 

Une street yet remained intersecting the way be- 
tween them; andall ofa sudden somebody rapidly 
turned the corner, and met Kitty full in the face, to 
her utter consternation. 

It was Daniel Milbank, that most disagreeable of 
young men, 

He bowed slightly as he passed her, and at that 
moment Clarence released himself from Miss Steele, 
and came gallantly towards Kitty, looking very 
Pleased and glad to see her. 

‘ These pansies are the sweetest flowers in the 
World,” he said brightly; “but my thoughts are 
not limited by their measure, either for sweetness or 
for number.” 

A very pretty little speech, and well said; for he 
ently prepared it; but Kitty did rot know 
ati d to her young heart it sounded very plea- 

So she blushed and smiled, and began to talk light] 
about a hundred little rae as ther wondered soup 


from the stre 
ome ty et down through shady lanes, and by the 


And avery interesting couple they made, wandering 


§—graceful, stylish Kitty, her girlish eagerness a 


little toned down b i 
y dawning coquetry ; and Clarence 
. «yy also graceful and stylish, feeling like very 
he or - man, since he had lived twenty years in 
ut in truth they did not yet know cither them- 
olves or each other very well. Penns 


Kitty meanwhile thought to herself, “How mean 
in Nettie Steele to stop him just ashe was coming to 
meet me with the four-leafed clover in my shoe! 
To think that I should meet that spiteful Daniel 
Milbank, after all! But that don’t mako any differ- 
ence, though; for it was meant for me to meet Clar- 
ence if it hadn’t been for Nettie. And anyway I 
mean to have it, after this, that the sign is, you'll 
marry the second one you meet.” 


CHAPTER IL 
OVER THE DOOR. 

Danie, Micpank sat alone in his little room, in- 
tently absorbed in a volume of Blackstone, of which 
he was making an elaborate synopsis. 

It was his severely thoughtful face and his earnest 
speech, which seldom dealt in trifles, that made the 
gay-hearted Kitty shun him. 

Her little head was always so full of plans, fancies, 
and dreams, that she was sure he would ridicule fear- 
fully if he knew them, and she said as little as pos- 
sible to him, for fear of betraying herself. 

He, for his part, never thought much about her, 
ouly now and then noticing with pleasure how very 
bright and winning was the pretty face opposite him 
at the table. 

Otherwise he never troubled his mind concerning 
her—he cared only for his studies, 

And so at this time he sat alone in his room, in- 
teusely enjoying his clear analysis of Blackstone’s in- 
tricacies. 

His left ear did not burnin the least, as it should 
have done; for thatis the prescribed rule when a 
person is being talked ill of. 

And it was ill enough that Kitty was just then 
speaking of him. 

“ ’m sure I don’t like him at all, Clarence! He's 
nothing but a pedant! In fact, I almost hate him.” 

“Well, I am glad you don’t like him,” said 
Clarence, meaningly. 

Just then they stopped at the door. 

“Won't you come in a little while?” asked Kitty, 
ignoring his last remark; and the young gentleman 
finally concluded he would, just to hear her “sing 
one of her sweet songs” to him. 

So he deposited hishat on the rack, and his exquisite 
eane by its side, ran his fiugers through his wavy 
brown hair, and entered the parlour. 

Daring all this, Kitty looked up at the forlorn four- 
leafed clover pinned over the door, and thought with 
a little throb at her heart that he was the first to 
pass under it with her, which was a prophecy of a 
kiss. 

They were all alone in the parlour, and Kitty suc- 
ceeded very wellin her attempts to agreeably enter- 
tain her visitor. 

She sang to him “Love Not;” and then, at his 
request, followed it with “No one to love, none to 
caress.” 

Then Clarence himself sang, and made the room 
ring with his merry ccllege tunes, dwelling with 
lingering accents on the line which celebrates ‘* Rosy 
lips and kisses.” 

“ Nettie Steele siugs that a great deal,” said Kitty. 

“Does she indeed? She’s a very pretty girl. I 
must call there some time, and sing with her. Is she 
a friend of yours ?” : 

‘*‘ Not a very particular friend,” said Kitty, wishing 
heartily that she had not mentioned her at all. 

“ Well, about that picnic two weeks from to-day?” 
said Clarence, turning the subject. ‘ You'll be sure 
to go, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! I wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“Nor I. We'll have a splendid time, I know. 
They are going to havea platform, raised, and a 
band to play, so that we can dance. And there'll be 
croquet, and all those games; though some of 
the old fogies think them highly improper.” 

“ And there are such lovely walks in the woods, 
and such beautiful moss and flowers,” Kitty added. 

“Oh! you'll take one walk with me some time 
during the day, won't you ?” asked Clarence, eagerly. 

Kitty said “yes,” upon which Clarence declared 
that would be the greatest pleasure of the day to him. 
Then, glancing at his watch, he rose unwillingly, 
saying he had only enough time left to reach the train. 

Kitty accompanied him into the hall, and as he took 
down his hat, he said: 

“ Good-by till the picnic, then, Kitty.” 

“ Oh, sha’n’t you come here again before that ?” she 
asked. 

“No; I don’t think Til be able to get away 
again before then. The governor don’t like to 
have me running off very often. But TH seo you 
at the picnic ; and don’t forget our walk.” 

Then he reached for his cane; but it slipped from 
his hand on the ball-floor, and rolled along to Kitty’s 
feet. She stooped to pick it up, he sprang to prevent 
her, but Kitty found it first, and gave it to him with a 
t bewitching little laugh. 








As he came near to take it, he looked down at her 
rosy, smiling lips, and—I suppose no one could have 
helped it—he pressed lightly upon them a quick little 
unexpected kiss! 

Kitty stood with burning cheeks, 

“Beg pardon,” he said pleasantly. 
help it.” 

And Kitty pardoned him in her heart, though she 
did not say a word, except a timid good-by, as he 
finally left the door. 

After that, she thought to herself, “ Well, it had to 
be so, sooner or later; for there was the four-leafed 
clover up over the door! But oh! what would 
mother say? I wonder if it is a very dreadful thing 
to have a kiss before one is engaged? But no one 
will ever know; and he must have liked me just a 
little, or he wouldn't.” 

Then she stepped up on a chair, and carefully took 
down the momentous four-leaved clover, whose des- 
tiny had been fullfilled, looked at it lovingly, an@ 
carried it upstairs to her room to be deposited, toge- 
ther with clover-leaf number one, in a little rosewood 
box which had a lock and key. 

“They are telling my fortune for me,” she said, 
with a half laugh at her own idle fancies about them, 
“and I must keep the precious prophets for treasures. 
T'll leave the other three in my prayer-book; and, as 
the wishes come true one by one, I'll take them out, 
and lay them liere with these.” 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” called her mother, im- 
patiently, “if that boy is gone, 1 wish you would come 
here, and try on your dress!” 

So Kitty, with dignity somewhat insulted, went 
into the sewing-room, and submitted herself to Miss 
Rober’s skilful but tedious fingers. 

And no one would kave guessed, from her demure 
face, what tricks she was at with her four-leafed 
clovers. 

“What made Clarence Beaufort stay so long?” 
asked her mother. 

“ He was waiting for the train.” said Kitty. 

“ His father’s a very rich man,” said Miss Rober, 
meditatively. 

“Yes; but Clarence will never be the man his 
father is,” Kitty’s mother auswered. “I think he is 
rather conceited, and decidedly fickle. He has already 
changed his plaus three times about his future busi- 
ness, and never seems to care about anything par- 
ticularly.” 

“Oh, what injustice! her injured Clarence! Kitty 
could hardly keep from uttering her indignation; but 
luckily Miss Rober began to puzzle her about boddices 
and skirts; and Kitty, who cared a great deal 
about a becoming dress, came back gracefully to the 
commonplaces of life, and forgot hey ill-used Clarence. 

Then the days went by in the old routine, her happy 
home as happy as ever, except for the superior airs 
which she was sure Mr. Milbank put on on purpose to 
annoy her. 

Nettie Steele ran in now and then for a confidential 
chat about “beaux,” and Kitty practised and sang, 
sewed and read, like myriads of other young ladies, 
till at length the near approach of the picnic day 
made her heart beat a little faster with pleasant an- 
ticipations. . 


“T couldn’t 


CHAPTER IIL 
WISH NUMBER ONE. 

Tue sun shone brightly down on that eventful day 
on the merry groups on the elge of a beautiful forest 
which swept down to the very water. 

So very brightly it shone, that they were glad to 
hasten under the trees into tlie cool shade, choosing 
one grand centre for depositing their baskets, and 
planning a table. 

The young gentlemen, with shouts of laughter, 
rolled a great barrel of water up the hill, and car- 
ried all the rough burdens. 

In any number of people there are always a few who 
are eminently practical—a fact especially to he noticed 
at a picnic. 

They always uxdertake the drudgery, and turn it 
into a pleasure by their willinguess—making all 
the dreadful preparations for delectable salads, setting 
tables, uncorking bottles, and laughing over it as 
if it were the best fun in the world—while the 
idlers stroll off for games and walks, and forgot that 
life has any toil. 

Clarence Beaufort was an idler and a lounger par 
excellence, and by virtue of his kid gloves, 

Kitty loved idleness in the woods, too, but slo 
wanted to help a little; so she sat down under an 
oak-tree with Nettie Steele, and began to hull straw- 
berries, 

“Oh! what makes you want to do that?” said 
Clarence. ‘ There’s plenty of others to work. Come, 
let’s go off under those trees and have a nice talk.” 

“Sha’n’t,” said Kitty, “unless you'll help me with 
these strawberries.” 

“Yes, Clarence,” added Nettie Steele. “ Help 
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wwith these strawberries, and I'll make you a wreath 
of oak-leaves.” 

“ 'That’s an inducement, certainly,” he said, throw- 
ing himself onthe grass at their feet. “ Will you 
make me one too, Kitty?” 

‘You don’t want two wreaths,” Kitty suggested. 

“Yes I do! you'll see if I don’t. Will you, 
Kitty 2?” 

“ Yes, yes! anything to make you work!” 

So he reached lis | and into the heaped-np basket, 
and began hullivg diligently. 

But, alas! Kitty soon saw that all the biggest berries 
went into his owp mouth; so she drove him merrily 
a way. 

In a moment he came back to say that a croquet 
party was forming, and, all young ladies ‘and 
gentlemen were invited to join. 

“Well then, come, Kitty,” said 
“ Don’t let’s work any longer.” 

“*} don’t know whether I want to play or not,” 
said Kitty, hesitating. 

“Oh, yes; you do!” Clarence answered; and he 
threw lightly up into a tree the shawl which Miss 
Steele bade him carry for her, telling her when she 
wanted it she had only to ask him, and he would 
climb for it. 

“I don’t believe,’ said Miss Steele, half offended, 
“ that, if Kitty had given you her shawl to carry, you 
would have thrown it up into a tree.” 

“ Perhaps net,” Clarence replied. 
try it, Kitty?” 

But Kitty shook her head. 

And now they reached the laughing party of 
croquet players. 

“Ob, Clarence !” 
rather not play.” 

So many reckless lookers-on frightened her. 

Vell, never mind,” he said, good-naturedly. 
won't play either. Let’s go and take our walk.” 

So they wandered away from the gay tirong, and 
touk a quiet little path which led deep into the woods. 
And now and then, when an obstacle stood in thar 

th, Clarence helped her over it so quickly and 
eracefully, that she actually wished there were more 

f them, 

As they went along he gathered every little while, 
rom the oak-trees above them, clusters of leaves. 

* For yeu to make my wreath of,” he said, in ex- 
panation. 

“ But you don’t want two,” Kitty told him again. 

“ I don’t want two. I only want one; and 
yours is the one, Kitty.” 

This neat little compliment silenced Kitty. They 
walked on a moment more, when suddenly the most 
charming little neok opened before them—a mossy 
bank completely surrounded and shaded by low 
waving hemlocks. 

“ Let’s rest here a little while,” said Clarence; “ and 
you can make my wreath.” 

So they cat down; and Kitty, taking the leaves, 
began deftly to bind them together with her swift 
little fingers, making a coronal fit for a faun. 

Then he gaye her his hat, and she put the wreath 
upon it, aud both upon his head, so that he looked like 

rowned conqueror. 

Chen Kitty sat there under the hemlocks, feeling as 
f she were in a dream; while Clarence, in romantic 
mood, repeated one little love-poem after another. Onc 


Verse ys remembered : 


Nettie Steele. 


“ Suppose you 


Kitty said, blushing, “I had 


“J 
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I did lovethee, Lily Lec, 
vetrel loves the 
» wild bee loves the thyme, 
As the poet loves his rhyme, 
Ac the blossom loves the dew; 
And the angels loved thee too. 

“Do you love me, Kitty ?” he whispered softly, by- 

leby. 

Kitty did not say a word. 

* Do you love me, Kitty ?” he asked again, 

Still Kitty was silent. 

He repeated the question once more. 

* If I didn’t, 1 would say no!” was her shy answer, 
at length. 

“ And some day will you marry me, Kitty ?” 

* Yea,” she said; thinking, with a wild tumult at 
her heart, “Oh, I'm engaged now; and what will 
mother say ?” 

This was their simp!e love-making. 

They lingered a little longer under the hemlocks, 
while Clarence made glowing plaus for the future, and 
Kitty listened willingly. 


scu, 


And by-and-by, when they wandered back to the | 


company, Kitty had a new light in ler eyes, and a 
new crimson on her cheeks; but Clarence was just 
the same as ever, mingling with all the gay company, 
with some pleasant speech for every one who liked 
im. 

shawl. So he sprang into the tree, ane threw it down 
er, and then leaped back to the ground. 

Uh, Clarence,” she 


Nettie Steele soon came to him, and wanted her | 


said, “I lost my handkerchief 


a little while ago among those bushes. 
would help me find it.” 

So he went off with her, and stayed nearly an hour, 
rambling sbout at a distance from the rest. 

When he came back, he whispered an explanation 
to Kitty. 

“I did it to divert ‘people’s attention,” he said... I 
didn’t want to have them all talking to you about 
me.” 

Kitty didn’t care very much about the rest of the 
picnic. 

Her own little secret was as much as she could 
think of; and she was glad when the boats came at 
last to take them home again. 

Clarence sat by her all the way home, and the sail 
wasa delightful one. The merry erews shouted to 
one another, and sang stirring sea-songs, and enjoyed 
everything. 

Nettie Steele particularly, who was a brilliant girl, 
sat in the stern of the boat, her long black curls float- 
ing out on the air, and startling them now and then 
by some wild, sweet melody, which she hada rare 
tact in “choosing, and which her flexible voice could 
render to perfection. 

When they reached home, Clarence bade Kitty 
good-night, promising to write the very next day; 
and she, in a flutter of excitement, just stopped a 
moment in the parlour before seeking her own room. 
There sat her father and mother at the centre table, 
and Milbank was reading tothem. They all looked 
up as she entered. 

“ Did you have a nice time, Kitty ?” her mother 
asked. 

“ Oh, splendid! And the sail home was so pleasant. 
What's the matter, father? What makes you look so 
sober ?” 

“Why, my daughter, I heard to-day that there was 
a game called ‘Croquet;’ and, from: the account I 
hear of it, I callit decidedly improper. Did you have 
such a game to-day ?” 

“Yes, father!” said Kitty, half frightened. 

“T trust, then, you did not join in it.” 

“ Why, no, father, 1 did not,” she said. 

“ Never let me hear of your deing such a thing, 
Kitty. It is disgraceful. Don’t you agree with me, 
Daniel ?” 

Daniel lifted his eyebrows a little. 

“T never wasin such a game, sir; and never ex- 
pected Kitty would be. I could not find any picasare 
in it.” 

Still his eyes shone not unkindly on Kitzy as she 
left the room. 

But her eyes blazed unkindly enough on him, and 
she felt very indignant, all the way up to her room, 
that he should offer an opinion about what she should 
do. Oncein her room, however, all these thoughts 
ceased, and she looked curiously at herself. in the 
mirror to see if she had changed any since, morning. 
“For I am engaged now!” she thought. Then she 
drew a four-leaved clover from her book, and laid it 
away in the little rosewood box; in token that its 
work was done, its wish had come true. She was 
engaged in less than six mouths. 

* How handsome Clarence is! I don’t believe 
another girl IL know is engaged! What will mother 
say?” These were Kitty’s last thoughts as she fell 
asleep that night. 


I wish you 


CHAPTER IV. 
WISH NUMBER TWO. 

Kitty found next day that lier mother had a great 
deal to say about the engagement. She would not 


| hear of it, aud called it nonsense; and when Kitty 


began to weep bitterly, she grew grave, aud reasoned 
with her. 
young. 

Clarence had no settled business, no fixed plans, 
and his fickle nature ‘was well known. No; it must 
not.be. It was only passing fancy with them; they 
neither of them knew what love meant. 

Kitty was sure she knew, and she loved Claren¢e 
dearly ; and then she wept still more bitterly. 

At length her mother told her there must certainly 
be no. eugagement; but if, at the end of two years, 
| they were both of the same mind, aud Clarence had 
| some fixed business, then, if he proposed in form, they 
| would at least look favourably upon it. At this Kitty 
| dried her tears. 
| 





“am sure I shall never change!” she said, almost 
cheerfully ; and Clarence will be faithful, 1 know.” 
| Her mother smiled, and would not. grieve ber by 
| doubts ; but she made Kitty promise there should be 
| nO correspondence, no excessive attention, notuing but 
|} a pleasant friendly intercourse, until the end of two 
| years, 

Poor Kitty promised very readily, with the utmost 
faith in her own and Ciarence’s life-long devotion. It 
was her first love. She could not comprehend the 


possibility of clange. 


She told her that they were both too | 


But when Clarenee came to see her two days alt 
and she explained the plan to him, he did not subnit 
to it so easily. . 

He was indignant when told that an engagement 
must not exist till after twoyears’ probation. He couli 
not understand that it was vot a decided refuse), a,j 
reproached Kitty bitterly for giving him up with such 
ease. 

“ But, Clarence, don't you see?” she pleaded, «y, 
shall be engaged iu heart just the same, | shal} }, 
just as true to you as though I saw you every dar 
It will be grand to trust each other so much,” : 

But no; Clarence did not see. He called he 
loving logic all nonsense, and declared that she hai 
only been flirting with him. Then he tried to indy 
her to engage in a secret correspondence, and to moo: 
him sometimes unknown to her parents; but Kitty 
had too fine a sense of honour to think of that. §» 
last he bade her a tragic farewell, told her she hai 
broken his heart, and he knew that she woul so 
love some other. For his own part, he should jy 
faithful, and: should never love again, though he fu; 
she was lost tc him for ever! 

“ But, Clarence, you'll come for me when the tro 
years are gone ?” pleaded Kitty. 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly. “I will come to reproach 
your faithlessness by my truth.” 

“Then it will all come right, Clarence,” she sai? 
with a sweet.smiies:* for I shall never, uever form 
how I love you.”* 

So Kitty crept away to her own room, feeling liks 
a very desolate and much-persecuted heroine; which 
indeed she was, for it was a very real grief to her. 
But she had perfect faith in herself and Clarence, a: 
she schooled herself to think it was a very beautify! 
thing to trust one another so. Her father and motie: 
were very kind, and took no notice; while DaniJ 
Milbank showed the most delightful ignoranee of this 
little household romance. 

Alas, that love and faith had not triumphed! But 
truth to tell, Clarence Beaufort was not of heroic 
mould. He had had his boyish fancies. before, 
would have them again—and, at all events, he we 
not going to wear the willow two years for an 
not’ even Kitty Digby. So by-and-vy he met 
the street with very cool bows; and yet a little lon 
and she saw him occasionally, or heard of him oft 
with the gay belles of her own town or of Frank'is. 
It made her heart ache: a ‘little, especially whe 
rumour announced him ‘‘very atientive” to Netts 
Steele; but she had pride enough to be glad that her 
own secret was no more known. 

One day, when calling upon a frierd, the yous 
lady, in the course of her gossip, referred to Clarence: 
Beaufort. Kitty listened carelessly. 

“Do you know he’s engaged again, Kitty? T 
Nettie Steele! Just think of it! She told me a 
about it yesterday ; and they mean to be married in 
a year. But I don’t believe they will. Ie st 
fickle.” 

“Ts he?” asked Kitty, »ith hidden effort. “ Why, 
was he ever engaged before ?” 

* Engaged!” said ber friend, with a licht laugh, 
“T should think so. He is always gettin caged, 
lie fascinated me once with that graceful wiy lie has 
and I myself was engaged to him fora month.” 

* You were?” exclaimed the horror-strieken Ktty. 

‘* Yes. 1 don’t mind telling you of it now. Ani! 





, of poetry! 


| 
| 


; have a score of letters put away somewhere, which ho 


sent me, full of devotion, and locks of hair, and s¢raps 
Wait a minate,and I'l show you some.’ 
* No, thank you, I must go now,” said. Kitts : 
and as shé walked away from ‘the house, her vows \' 
trust. ia Clarence were very justly iv danger of being 
broken. 

On her way home, she passed her uncle's hots’; 
and there he was in his garden, working close by the 
fence. Kitty bade him good-morning, and, as 3 
spoke, he looked keenly: at ler. , 

“ What's the matter, Kitty? You don't look well, 
Has anything happened 2?” 

“Ob, no, Uncle Steve! I am only being prunels 
little, like your trees,” she said, with a slight smile. 

“ And how about the cloverleaves ? Do the clits 
work well?” he asked. 

“Their work isn't done yet,” 
evasively. And she went on home, 

The next thing that happened was exciting. 

Her mother, who was in delicate health, had gon 
out to ride, with Daniel Milbank for escort. + 
horses became frightened and unmanageable «! 
moment when the driver Jeft his seat to go tute 
post-office. 

There was every danger of the carriage belts 
hurled agaiust the stone posts by the side walk, 
Daniel Milbank, dashing his arm through the ght 
wiudow in front, snatched thie fallen reins, 204s 
ceeded in stopping the horses, 
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she answered, 





opribly 


Kitty, who was sitting by her window, was t 
| shocked at seeing:a number of people coming tore" 
| the house, bearing her moter, who -was inser 
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nd one man supporting Daniel Milbauls by the 


sie flew to the door, and Lad her. mother at.once 
cattied to her room; when,.3: iss Rober, fortunately 
chancing to be there at work, cought up ber vinaigrette 
aud soon restored Mrs. Digby, who was uninjured, to 
consciousness. 

But ina moment a,servant saowed a pale face at 
the door, and beckoned Kitty eut. ie 

«The men are all gone,” she said, ‘ aud Mr. Mil- 
bavk tried to.go to his own room, holding on the 
penisters all the way. But the minute he got 
to his bed he fell down on it dead; and your father 
is not here, and What shall we do?” 

Then the frightened girl began to ery. 

& Don’t let mother kuow,” were Kitty's first words. 
« Jane, you run for a doctor as quick as you can, and 
come straight back.” 

Then she went bravely up into Mr. Milbank's room, 
thougl her heart was sick with dy ad. 

There he lay, white and still. 

Kitty shuddered, when suddenly vj«+ saw that the 
whi “counterpane was dripping, with blood, and, 
going hearer, she founda dark red stream pouring 
through his torn sleeve from iis arm, 

Miss Rober, who had crept in after her, clutched 
Ler dress. 

“Oh! Iam sick, sick!” she said. 
blood makes me deathly sick.” 

And she fell into a chair. 

“Itshows he isn’t dead, anyway,” said Kitty, 
vathlessly. “ Oh, Miss Rober! it is an artery bleed- 
g, it must be; and he will bleed to death. No one 





oe 


“ The sight of 


br 
ing 
is here, and what shall we do ?” 

“Qh! the sight of blood makes me so sick!” 
moaned Miss Rober. 

Kitty’slips grew rigid and white ; but she forced 
herself to. draw up the torn sleeve; and, as she did 
so, a piece of the glass fell from the arm where it bad 
cui deep. 

“Oh, Miss Rober! don’t you know it must be tied 
tight above the place, or he will bleed to death ?” 

“And she snatched a towel, twisted it cable-fashion, 
and, binding it close upon the arm, drew it tighter and 
tighter with all her might, till at last the blood stopped. 
She did not know how to fasten it securely, so she 
stood there holding it with almost frenzied grasp, 
waiting, it seemed ages, for the doctor to come, 

At last he came, and her father with him; and 
then Kitty, her strength utterly, gone, went off to her 
mother's room. It was nearly evening when she saw 
Daniel Miltank again, and he lay, conscious, but 
weak and passive, looking at her with great earaest 
eyes, 

“Kitty, they say you saved my life!” he said. 
“That was a beautiful thing for youto do. My life 
isvery precious to me. Ido not want to die yet with 
my work undone.” 

“Never mind, Daniel, now !” she said, softly. She 
had never called him, Daniel before. “1am glad you 
are getting better; aud you have saved my motiler’s 
life, you know.” 
€ looked very loyely as she said this; with the 
tears in her eyes, and a smile trembling on her lips. 
And, as she noticed his pale and thoughtful face, she 
Wwoudered ow she could ever have been so silly as to 
feel spiteful towards him; while he, looking up at the 
Sweet young countenance full of anxiety for him, was 
amazed that his law studies had kept him so uumind- 
ful of this darling of the household. . 

Next day he was hardly strong enough {o leave his 
sola, and Kitty’s mother, sent her to ask if she could 
do anything for him. 

Kitty volunteered to,read for his. amusement; and, 
uly assenting, she went for one of her favourite 
; aud half wrapping herself in the white window- 
in, Sat there in the sunshine, choosing lovely 
ns to please him, while he listened and looked, 
and finally fell into a charmed slumber. 

Porwa Aitty stopped reading, and began to think 
Miata good irien. to hin she should always be after 

When & mminuur of voices in the street below 
ae her look curiously out 
, atence Decufort was passing by with Nettie 

Hat bending towards her in the most devoted 
Her hand was ungloved and a diamond sparkled 
‘pon her enzagement finger. 

Aitty smiled involuntarily. 

‘Hen, with a little wonder at herself, she grew 

“se again, and thought how desolate she was, “I 
ey hever love again,” she said to herself. “I. will 
'Y to be happy just here at home.” 


















CHAPTER V. 
if WiSH NUMBER THREE, 
SEVER love again ! 


Oh s re : ty ; 
— innocent Kitty, youth is elastic, and maidens of 
“Sen seitommhave tréken Hearts, 
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succeeded admirably im trying to be happy just at 
home, still she allowed herself an occasional peasive 
hour to muse upon the faithless Clarence. Butsuch 
hours grew: less; frequent, and when after a few 
mouths she heard that Lis engagement with Nettie 
Steele was broken off, and he was reported “ atten- 
tive” to Hettie Spicer, she felt heartily ashamed of 
herself for ever having wasted a thought on him. 

Evidently Daniel Milbank’s star wasin the as- 
cendant. 

Kitty sang to him, read tohim, talked to him, walked 
with him, while both father and mother looked compla- 
cently on, for Daniel was a thoroughly noble young 
man, earnestand faithful in whatever he undertook, 
aud bade fair to be a leading member of his profession 
—a leading man every where. 

Besides, he seemed to be particularly their own 
ever since he had risked his own life to..save Mrs. 
Digby’s. 

He never failed to notice Kitty now; no one was 
more thoroughly charmed than he by all her pretiy 
winning ways. 

So at lengti: there camea day, when, out under the 
cool shade of the trees, Kitty heard that same question 
asked again : 

“ Do you love me, Kitty 2” 

But this time the feeling on both sides was so true 
and eternal, that it would be a shame to repeat one 
word of it. Once more Kitty could say to herself: 

“I'm engaged.” 

That evening, when she took up her prayer-book, 
two dried, shapeless things fell out, which had once 
been four-leafed clovers, 

“Oh, my treasures!” she exclaimed. ‘ Tlese were 
for wishes; and one was that 1 might do some beau- 
tiful thing for the one 1 was to marry. Daniel said I 
saved his life, and he called that a beautiful thing; so 
I will put a clover away iu the box in honour of it, 
And the other Ah, well! we shall see. 

And so, when at last, with the consent of all parties 
in authority, Daniel ove day asked Kitty to name a 
time for the wedding, with astonishing promptness she 
replied: 

“ The twentieth day of next May.” 

* And why the tweutieth rather than the nineteenth, 
Kitten ?” asked he. 

So then, iu the purple twilight, she told him all the 
story of the five wonderful four-leafed clovers. 


A. B. 








THE WIDOW BARLOW. 





Péren Van Buskirk was very fond of money; 
not so foud that he quite starved himself to keep it, or 
hid it up the chimuey, or refused himseli fire, or lights, 
or a pillow; but yet so very fond of it as to be on the 
very verge of miserhood without Leaving quite fallen 
over. 

Beggars reaped no harvest from his purse or 
kitchen; and matehmakers could make no impression 
on his bachelor heart. 

Peter Van Buskirk saw through the latter as well as 
the former, and buttoned! up his ;pockets as hastily 
in the presence of bewitching crinoiine as in that of a 
seedy gentleman with a folded document in bis breast- 
pocket. 

The men wanted to. rob him, the women to marry 
him! 

The last was the worst. Not that Peter hated 
women; on the contrary, even at fifty, he was re- 
markably susceptible; a bright eye put him in a 
flutter. 7 

But the fact was, women, as wives or daughters, 
were expensive. They needed dress, aud were 
fond of dainties, ‘They were proverbially extrava- 
gant. Should-he marry one, slie would spend his 
money while he lived, and squander it after he was 
dead. 

And with this awful terror before him, Peter steered 
clear of the shoals of matrimony. 

Two or three times indeed had he stood upon the 
verge of a tender passion. But each time some dis- 
play of extravagance had frightened him back into 
his shell. 

Otce it was an ostrich feather ina blue bonnet. 
Another time, the sight of his fair one devouring ices. 
The third, the sudden assumption of voluminous 
crinoline. In fact, sinee hoops had become the rage, 
Peter had more ttterly abjured matrimony than ever. 
What must a woman’s dress cost so distended, Peter 
dared not think, 

He saw those beflounesd robes which so horrified 
him very frequently; uot only in tho street, but a: 
sundry tes and evening parties to which he was in- 
vited, and which lic always made a point of attending, 
because they saved hima meal, ‘T'here they spread 
before his eyes; soinetiines, when the table was crowded, 
quite over his kuees, and strengthened his resolution 
to live and die a bachelor. 





But... Kiity did, not know that, ani though sl | 


There was one inconvenience in this bachelorhood, 
however. That was the housekeeping. Board old 
Peter would not. Landladies might charge a man of 
his economical disposition to madness; and keeping 
| house involved a servant—some one to make beds, 
| wash dishes, cook and iron. 

That servant was always the bane of Peter's life. 
Eating and driuking in a manner which kept the 
master of the house in a continual ferment; wasting 
butter and oil and fuel, and each change in the 
kitchen’s encumbrance followed by. the mysterious 
disappearance of towels, and such small ware. There 
was no rest for good Mr. Van Buskirk. He tried 
Biddy, and Gretchen, and Sally, and then, in despair, 
flew to a certain Mrs. Brown, the giver of tea-parties 
innumerable, to ask advice. 

He told his woes, his terrors and his anxietigs; the 
lady shook her head. 

“ Servants are sad plagues,” she said. 

* Hat you out of house and home,” said Peter. 

“ Noi to be relied on for honesty,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ Thieves, mu:n—thieves,” said Peter. 

* Ah,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘a gentleman has no time 
to watch them. Now I should advise marrying, Mr. 
Vav Buskirk.” 

“Marrying ?” 

“ Yes, sir; a wife can manage such things so mucli 
better. Besides, if you choose a smart capable woman, 
you need keep no servant. It would be much more 
economical to marry.” 

“ Economical? ” yelled Peter, “my good lady! Eco— 
I—oh, goodness! Feathers and flowers, laces and 
silks, and rings and—and ice-cream and things— 
economical! How many yards do you take for a dress, 
mum ?” 

“ Well, sir, twelve or fifteen—sometimes, when it’s 
a silk, you know, eighteen.” 

“ Eighteen yards, at six shillings or soa yard; and 
not one dress, but twenty. My guod lady, it would be 
enough to ruin a man!” 

Mrs. Brown reflected. 

“ Bat if you could find an economical woman, Mr. 
Van Buskirk.” 

“Al! if I could find a mermaid.” 

“ One who never wasted a penpy.” 

* She does not exist, ma-am.” 

“Who lives like a nun—on next to nothing. Who 
—the fact is, Mr. Van Buskirk, I have such a lady in 
my eye. She’s a widow—quite a young one—Mrs. 
Betsy Barlow, and Tl have her at Peach Hill next 
week.” 

Peter Van Buskirk grinned sarcastically, 

“ Economy in hoops anda forty-shilling bonnet!” he 
said to himself. “ They want to marry me and spend 
my mouey.” And he went home wroth. 

ilowever, economy forbade him to refuse an invi- 
tation to tea, aud when, a week after, Mrs. Brown sent 
“ lier compliments,” &c., &c., Mr. Van Buskirk donned 
his Sunday suit and went over to the Browu mausion 
at five precisely. 

The parlour was full of ladies—ladies in silks and 
nuslins, with crivoline aud flounces. Most of them 
Mr. Van Buskirk knew well, and he looked about in 
vain fora stranger. 

Mrs. Brown’s note had said: 

“Mrs. Barlow will be with us.” But which was 
that economical widow? Probably the lady in corn- 
coloured silk near the piano. He could not remember 
her face. 

Suddenly Mr. Van Buskirk’s doubts were set at 
rest. Mrs. Brown ejaculated; 

“Dear me, where is Cousin Betsy? Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk, you must be introduced to Mrs. Barlow ;” and at 
these Words something small and flat emerged from 
between two portly dames, and stood before hiin,. 

It was a very short and slender little woman, with 
a remarkably pretty face. She wore no houp:, dress 
sleeves were close, and the skirt had perhaps three 
breadths in it. 

‘he dress itself was of very plain brown merino, 
and she wore neither pin nor bow, only # wiiie 
linen collar, 

Peter looked approval. 

Several of the ladies exchanged glances, and a 
faint giggle was heard; andas though by common 
consent the two were left téte-d-téle in a corner. 

“ Pleasant day,” said Peter, to commence the con- 
versation. ‘“ Pleasant day, but cold.” 

“Ab, yes; but I dislike cold weather,” said the 
lady. 

“ Don't agree with you?” 

“ Oh, that’s not it. I am never ill; but cold wea- 
ther is so expensive.” 

“ Liglits early, and the coal and the wood,” pro- 
ceeded thelady. ‘* Money slips through one’s fingers; 
and though I uever keep a servant te waste thiags, 1 
wonder where they go to.” 

“My case exactly,” said Van Buskirk. 
touishing how things cost. 
a pound a fortnight.” 

“Oh, I never eat butter—it costs too much.” 


“ It’s as- 
Now, there is butter —say 
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“Ah! and sugar, and tea and coffee.” 

“Tf you indulge in such luxuries what can you 
expect ?” said Mrs. Barlow. 

“They are artificial wants altogether, so they are,” 
said Mr. Van Buskirk. “But then habit is second 
nature.” 

“ Extravagant habits ruin many,” said Mrs. Barlow. 


“Oh! I shudder when I look atthose flounces. Such 
a waste of material.” 
“T’ve often thought so,” said Peter. “ And you 


don’t wear ’em ?” 

“1?” said Mrs. Barlow. 
I've no wish to die in a poor-house. 
dress ten years.” 

“Indeed!” said Peter. “ And I suppose some ladies 
buy one every ten months ?” 

‘Every ten days,” said Mrs. Barlow. “Oh, I blush 
for my sex, Mr. Van Bnskirk—I do, indeed !” 

Peter was charmed. He began to think Mrs. Brown 
right. The cost of such a wife would be a mere trifle, 
and what an eye she would keep to the expenses of 
a household! Besides, she was pretty and quite young 
—a prize, if ever there was one. 

More and more convinced was Peter when at table 
Mrs. Barlow refused everything but bread and water ; 
when, as he stirred his tea, she leaned over and whis- 
pered: 

“Excuse me, but I have taken an interest in you, 
and do you know how much sugar you are putting 
into your cup?” 

Never, never in his life had Peter Van Buskirk met 
so praiseworthy a female, or one whose views 80 co- 
incided with his own. 

Ere that evening was over, he had decided that it 
would be cheaper to marry than to remain single, were 
Mrs. Barlow his he!pmate. 

“She'd not only be saving herself, but she would 
check me in my little extravagances,” said he. “ She 
would be invaluable to me. She lives on bread and 
water, and wears one dress ten years. The Fates 
must have sent her to earth for my especial benefit.” 

So, after due consideration, Peter resolved to court 
the economical widow, and that lady being conve- 
niently domiciled at Mrs. Brown's, he found every 
opportunity. 

It was a very inexpensive courtship. He gave her 
not a present. She expected none. He took her no- 
where save to church, where neither of them ever saw 
the plate, and both were happy. 

At last he proposed. 

She blushed and hesitated, and begged time to con- 
sider. 

At last she said: 

“T am afraid to say yes, Mr. Van Buskirk. I like 
you, but you are so terribly extravagant. You 
drink tea and coffee and eat butter, and really I should 
fear coming to want, I should indeed !” 

“I! Why, I'm the most economical soul living,” 
said Peter. 

“ 2xtravagant people always think that,” said the 
lady. ‘No, I’m afraid to say yes, unless, indeed, you 
were tomake your property overto me, so that I 
could be sure you would not ruin yourself. Of course 
that is impossible, and it wouid be such a care that 
really I could scarcely desire it, even for a gentleman 
I so much respect.” 

And the economical relict blushed and hesitated. 

It was Peter's turn to pause and consider. 

He went away to do so, and returning suddenly to 
his mansion, found his serving-maid selling butter to 
the fat-man. 

He dismissed her at once, and rushed back to the 
Widow Barlow’s. 

“My money would bo saferin your hands than 
mine,” he said, with a groan. “Marry me, and keep 
me from being ruined.” 

What the widow's answer was may be judged from 
the fact that two weeks from that day they were 
united, the clergyman receiving twenty shillings 
from Peter, and the bride wearing her brown 
merino, in the pocket of which she carefully de- 
posited the deeds which made the property exclusively 
her own. 

“Now for happiness,” said Peter. “No more 
thieving servants—no more waste—and a lovely wife 
into the bargain. He, he, he! Peter Van Buskirk is 
the man for luck.” 

And he took his bride home to sup on bread and 
radishes, being absolutely ashamed even to speak of 
his accustomed mutton chop before so economical a 
lady. 

The next morning he was hurried off to business. 

“ Never waste time, love,” said the newly married 
dame. “Besides, I’ve a great deal to attend to; so— 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” responded Peter. “What a treasure, 
you are, my dear. The washing, I suppose; my 
mother always washed on Monday.” 

And away he went, content with himsclf and all 
the world. 

At six he returned. 


“T have my senses, sir. 
I’ve had this 


Horror of horrors! there 





were ladders against the house, and men upon them. 
Had there been a fire? He rushed up breathless. 

“What is the matter? Who are these men?” 
he panted. “Fire! thieves! Oh, I must be dream- 
ing!” 

“Don’t make a noise, love,” said a voice from the 
pawlour window. “'l'hey’re only the house-painters.” 

“‘ House—painters !” 

“Yes, dear. Don’t you know the proverb, ‘ A coat 
of paint pays itself ?’” 

Peter breathed again. 

“But the awful expense!” he said. 
you should have consulted me!” 

He stumbled into the house, and over the form of a 
man kneeling in the hall. 

“ Who are you ?” he said. 

In reply, the person produced a card, on which was 
printed: ‘Gilt and Binder, Upholsterers.” 

“And what are you doing ?” gasped Peter. 

“ Measuring the hall for oil-cloth, sir,” said the man. 

Peter staggered on. 

A woman was making up a carpet in the front par- 
lour—another was arranging curtains. 

He rushed upstairs. 

There sat another woman at asewing machine. 

Again he gasped the question : 

* Who are you ?” 

“Mrs. Van Buskirk’s seamstress, please, sir,” said 
the woman. 

“ And where is Mrs. Van Buskirk ?” 

“ Here, love,” said a voice. 

And there entered, from the adjoining room, a lady 
dressed in expansive crinoline, a scarlet merino robe 
over an embroidered skirt, bracelets, pins, earrings, 
and alittle lace cap worth a small fortune. Peter, 
being in the business, knew such things. 

“The furniture is ordered, and tlw painters are 
here, and I’ve engaged all the servants, Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk,” said the lady; ‘and cook wants to know whe- 
ther you like beef rare or well done. | In such things 
you shall have your choice, always. There was no 
time to make a pudding to-day, so we must just have 
fruit. Strawberries are only two shillings a basket.” 

“Mrs. Van Buskirk, have you gone crazy ?” cried 
Peter; “or am I dreaming ?” 

“I’m wide awake, at all events,” cried the lady. 
“T've starved long enough, and worn that brown 
merino till I hate it. I always was fond of dress “a 

“Fond of dress!” repeated Peter; ‘‘and loved good 
things!” 

“Loved good things,” repeated his spouse; “and 
now I’m married, I mean to have ‘em.” 

“ But if—I had—known—I——” began Peter. 

“Wovldn’t lave married me, I suppose,” said 
the bride. “ Well, Cousin Brown told me that, you 
know.” 

Peter looked at her. The truth was plain at last. 
He tried to speak, but could not, stared at his lady 
for five minutes by the clock, and then rushed out of 
the house, muttering : 

“ Sold—sold—sold !” 

It is said Peter Van Buskirk never recovered the 
shock. Against his will he lived luxuriously ever 
after ; and his wife astonished the neighbourhood by 
her magnificent attire and grand dinner-parties. 

But nevertheless Peter himself expired in less than 
a year, and the last words on his lips were said to be 
—“ Sold, sold, sold! Poor Peter Van Buskirk! sold, 
sold, sold!” M. K. D. 


“ Dear, dear, 








REMEDIES FoR Gout.—At one time, doctors sought 
to conquer gout with acids; at another, they were all 
for alkalies. Hippocrates, and in later times, Sir W. 
Temple, advocated cauterization, or burning with 
crude flax ; while water was the fashionable agent 
fifty years ago. When Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh was 
laid up with the gout, the Archbishop of Armagh 
besought him to prove the efficacy of a remedy he 
had brought out of Dutchland; and if it was as 
effectual as it certainly was nasty, the Lord Treasurer 
ought never to have complained again. Here is the 
recipe: “Take two spaniel whelps of two days old, 
scald them, and cause the entrails to be taken out, but 
wash them not. ‘Take four ounces brimstone, four 
ounces turpentine, one ounce spermaceti, a handful of 
nettles, and a quantity of oil of balm, and put all the 
aforesaid in them stamped, and serve them up, and 
roast them, and take the drops and annoint you where 
your grief is.” Laud recommended Strafford to run 
up and down the dew. Horace Walpole was advised 
to cut lis nails in hot water, but found more benefit 
from his bootikens and a decoction of dock-roots. A 
humorous victim to the “friendly earnest of four- 
score,” well-nigh pestered to death by the advice of 
sympathising friends, made a note of all their infal- 
lible recipes, and found that, to insurea cure, he must 
dose himself with colchicum, carbonate of soda, buck- 
bean tea, ether, sulphur, magnesia, and gin; and 
apply cabbage-leaves, treacle, castor-oil, leeches, and 
steam to his troubled members, after rubbing them 
well with oil of swallows, mustard, vinegar, and 








—— 
vitriol. Then, if he refrained from Vegetables, ang 
gorged himself with cucumbers and onions, gj, 
meat, and lived generously, avoided wines and siti, 
and took abundance of gvod brandy and rum, wr, 
himself in flannel, and went lightly clothed, = 
flesh-brush, and avoided touching the affecteg ; 
and carried a magnet in his ono pocket, and a potys, 
in another, he might defy the gout, and live hap 
ever afterwards; but with the obstinacy peculiar to 
gouty subjects, this invalid with many friends gaiq ag 
a modern statesman said when a wine merchant 
recommended his cheap claret as a panacea—* J prefer 
the gout.”"—The Gout. 








AN ADVENTURE IN GERMANY, 





From four o'clock in the morning had I beg 
threading my way through passages of the Germ 
mountains ; and now, at half-past seven by my wateh, 
I was reclining on a crag, which rose on thie norther 
side of one of the most picturesque gorges that I \aj 
yet entered. 

Tt was about the middle of August, and the sy 
had gone down behind the mountains more than q 
hour before. 

I enjoyed the sombre aspect of the gorge, and tly 
shadowy mountains of the south and west, as they 
towered aloft against t!e deepening sky, appeared tp 
my awakened imagination like silent giants, wrapt in 
the contemplation of the panoramic view around ani 
beneath them. 

As | reclined upon the crag, the shades of evening 
stole over and enveloped the objects around me. 

On the opposite side of this passage there roses 
precipice ; aud I could trace the progress of the evey- 
ing as the jutting rocks and crevices gradually faded 
before my sight. 

As I was gazing dreamily upon this precipice, 
thinking of the many sights I had scen. and advyen- 
tures I had met with in my travels—leading my 
mind through all those scenes back to my uatiye 
home—I was startled from my pleasing reverie ly 
a low but clear whistle. 

I bent forward and strained my eyes in the direc- 
tion of the precipice, from whence the sound appeared 
to come. 

At first I saw nothing but the silent, shadowy 
cliff; but in a moment I discerned the head and then 
the body of a man moving out from behind a point 
of rock at the right of the crag. 

Then the figure commenced creeping along ona 
shelf by the side of the main cliff, which was directly 
facing my position. I saw the dim form steal along 
this shelf till it reached a portion of the precipice 
opposite me. 

Here it stopped, and as I peered through the dark- 
ness, wondering at this strange appearance, I saw the 
arm raised and a second low whistle came across the 
passage; to my astonishment the rock opened, the 
figure disappeared, the rock closed, and | was keft 
again alone with the silent and stiaded crags. 

For a moment I was held spell-bound by the r- 
collection of the mystic scene which I had just wit 
nessed. 

I endeavoured to trace on the face of the cliff b- 
fore me the lines of the stone door which bad 9 
quickly, so silently opened and» closed. 

But I could see nothing—only the plain, unbroken 
precipice which I beheld before I first heard tle 
whistle. 

Was there a band of robbers enclosed in that cliff? 
In answer to this mental question the story of the 
Forty Thieves presented itself. : 

“l'his is no place for reveries!” I exclaimed to 
myself. “Come, my good fellow and drermer, we 
must up and off !” 

With these words [ picked up my staff and knap 
sack, and rising from the rock on which I was 1 
clining, I cast a searching, anxious glance actos 
the gorge upon the silent precipice, and hastened 
from the spot. 

At ten o'clock I reached a village ; and at half-pst 
ten I was in my bed and asleep, 

Did I say anything about tlie precipice to the land- 
lord ? 

No; mine host I found to be a garrulous man, and 
as I apprehended no danger from the secret a“ 
that night, but apprehended a wakeful aight * 
pleasant, very, to the traveller—if I communicate 
my discoveries to him before morning, I witheld that 
which would be a delicious morsel, and went to sleep 
with the philanthropic determination of treating hia 
to the repast after breakfast. ' 

Morning came and I awoke from my dreams ¢ 
Forty Thieves, demoviacal whistles, secret carers 
and amputated arms and heads, abducted victims, 
I don’t know what not, with the sun shining u 
into my face. + the 

But I was not permitted to dream awake 1 — 
warm sun, for as I was becoming cognizant of 8 
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and sounds in the outer world, I was made aware that 
there was a confusion of tongues in the bar-room 
directly under me. E ‘ 

The ehief elements of this confusion were rage, 

jef and terror. 

For a moment I listened to catch some words 
which would enlighten me as to the cause of 
this tumult among the villagers—for I knew the 
whole village must be fully represented in the stormy 
conference. . Pie 

At last I heard a shrill female voice rise clearly 
above the din. 

“Qh, Mother of Mercies! What is to become of 
junocent people?—what is to become of innocent 
people ? Oh, Mother of Mercies, what is to become 

yf us?” 
hen I heard another female voice : 

“Ah, the dear boy—and poer Marie! Long have 
I told my good man that the Evil One would come 
some night for the blessed children! Ah, too good, 
teo good they were to suspect his evil eye, till he had 
them in his cruel paws !” 

“And the poor man—poor Master Weinham, and 
the good dame—how will they live after this day ?” 
cried another. 

“Hold your tongues!” broke in a gruff, stentorian 
voice, which I recognized to be that of a fat man, 
and further recognized to be that of mine host. 
“llold your tongues, good women, and to the Evil 
One with ye, yourselves !” 

“Yes, hold your tongue, good women !” rejoined 
shalf-dozen voices; “ let your betters » 

“Let us clutch the sneakers and we'll rope them, 
the cursed kidnappers!” thundered another. “ But 
let us hold a bit, and hear our worthy Gustave tell 
his story.” 

This last speaker seemed to have some authority 
over the villagers, for at these words all were silent. 

Then followed a voice, which I suppose must have 
belonged to Gustave. It was decidedly a study. It 
was of musical timbre, but just now I perceived that it’ 
was being forced into a very harsh and unmusieal 
strain. I found no difficulty in following the story 
told by this voice—(I was lying in my bed all the 
time). The story in substance was this : 

Nicholas Weinham, the night before, had been 
awakened in his bed and gagged. His wife was 
treated ina similar manner. ‘They were then told 
by the parties who gagged them, and who laid some 
cold steel on their foreheads, and clicked in the dark 
a pistol lock—desired their boy, Nicholas, and their 
girl, Marie, to go out of town with them. These mid- 
uight visitors informed Nicholas Weinham that they 
were aware said Nicholas had money enough, but it 
was not in the house, nor within their present reach, 
80 the boy and girl were required as hostages to be 
ransomed by their father. They furthermore stated 
that if Nicholas Weinham, then gagged before them, 
would leave, or cause to be left, the sum of tiree 
thousand thalers under the roots of a certain old oak 
in the neighbouring forest, and if said sum were 
safely removed by the unknown visitors, the children 
would be considered as ransomed ; and within a week 
after the reception of the sum, said children would be 
returned, with suitable bandages over their eyes: and 
the time of their return would be at about such an 
heed : the night as they were then standing by his 

aside, 

At the close of this polite request, all but one of the 
midnight visitors left the room of the astonished 
couple; and this one stayed to guard them, while the 
others carried off the children. Then the guard left 
them suddenly. 

Nicholas Weinham atid his wife removed the gags; 
but they dared not give an alarm, for they thought 
. their children, who were at the mercy of desperate 

en, 

This was probably the reason why they had not 
been bound—the children were in the kidnappers’ 
hands, and were at their mercy if enraged by an alarm. 

“That fellow’s anger comes from his lungs and not 
from his heart!” I exclaimed, to myself, as the clamour 
ol voices broke upon my ear once more. “I should 
like your rage, if it was a little warmer, my good fel- 
low, my worthy Gustave.” 

Now, kind reader, you may possibly call me a per- 
Verse and ici i 

f 4G Suspicious man, who would suspeot his en- 
tire race of some kind of villany; and I cannot blame 
you when I say that I marked that invisible Gustave 
ws rascal—some adventurer who had got the good- 
will and confidence of the simple peasants; and when 
itcame to suspicion, I suspected that he was not 


‘guorant of the ways and means of these midnight 
Visitors, 


h rv pe! did his voice convict him as a knave, but 
ry exploded like bursting ice too often, and had 
poet the words “ honest mar,” “always scorned such 
a” rage ag acts,” “ you'll always have me to trust 
to jnen €eoall of which remarks, referring particularly 
® “umself, did not sound well in a story which ée- 
wanded a self-forgetting sympathy. 


“T must see you with the good people, my worthy 
Gustave,” said I,as I threw on my coat—for I was 
now out of bed and nearly dressed. ‘ Let me see that 
face of yours, my innocent ;” and I opened my door 
and descended to the bar-room. 

I cast a quick glance upon the still clamorous vil- 
lagers—it stopped, and fastened on one face that was 
smooth, oval, nicely cut, and almost shene with its 
glistening teeth and eyes, though dark as a Spaniard’s. 

The moment the owner caught my eyes, he 
ceased his talk with a burly peasart, and turned 
his face from me. But in another moment he re- 
covered himself, and winding among the villagers he 
approached me and proffered a greeting. 

As he raised his hand to his moustache, the motion 
of the arm which belonged to the figure at the secret 
cavern—though that figure was dim, and the motion 
scarcely visible across the passage—flashed before my 
memory’s eye. 

A triangle was at once formed in’ my mind: one 
point at the secret opening in the precipice, one at 
Nicholas Weinham's (te story about Nicholas Wein- 
ham, wife, children, robbersand all, was true), and the 
other before me—the man Gustave—who introduced 
himself asa student. The lines drawn would reach from 
the cavern to Nicholas Weinham’s, from Nicholas 
Weinham’s to this Gustave, and from Gustave back to 
the cavern. 

While I conversed with him a peasant near us ex- 
claimed: 

“The kidnappers must know the village pretty 
well! This is the third house in the village that they 
have entered in the same way!” 

“Yes,” said another, “and they’ve been hunted 
pretty closely; but they must be the Evil One’s men, 
for no one could ever find even a den for them to hide 
ir and keep their hostages, as they call’em. Master 
Nicholas says he'll have tu lay the money down, if he 
wants his children; for all the troopers in Germany 
couldn't find the robbers !” 

My mind again reverted to the secret cavern, and I 
glanced quickly from the peasant to Gustave. Did 
you ever see a rattlesnake? Nay, did you ever see 
the picture of the Evil One? What a triumphant 
gleam in those scintillating eyes, and on that dark, 
smooth countenance! I did not see it though, after 
he caught my eye. 

There was a sudden and dangerous impulse within 
me to yell, “ You are the man! What of the preci- 

pice ?” but I pulled the reins of my tongue. 

“Here,” thought I to myself, as I exchanged a few 
words with him, “is a favourite—I am a stranger. 
Nichelas Weinham shall be my man. He must watch 
with me from the crag, where I reclined last night, 
and heard the whistle, and saw the figure disappear. 
He must watch with me.” 

The peasants at last disappeared, Gustave among 
them, noisy and boisterous—with his keen eyes on me 
to the last, and I was left alone with the innkeeper and 
his wife. 

The garrulous host had not been able to hold one of 
the villagers by the button-hole, for they, to a man, kept 
around the departing Gustave, swallowing with open 
mouths and eyes his affirmations, with regard te the 
uselessness and folly of hunting for the kidnappers or 
the children, and greeting with honest applause his 
violent outbursts of anger, and threatenings of ven- 
geance against the “ vile abductors.” 

If I would have the company of Nicholas Weinham, 
I must look for him at once; soI turned the tongue 
of mine host to advantage, by ascertaining from him 
all the facts connected with the last night’s violence ; 
where Nicholas lived, &c., &c. In fact, I splendidly 
pumped mine host, and then skilfully disentangled 
myself from his wordy embrace, to seek the residence 
of Master Weinham. 

I found Master Weinham as I desired, alone. The 
very man forme. I said nothing of Gustave, I merely 
told him of what I had seen the night before, down in 
the passage, that I was a stranger, and wanted the aid 
of aman of prudence and authority in the village, who 
could keep a secret till the time to reveal it—in fact I 
informed him as briefly as possible that I wished to set 
a trap, and spring it onthe right game. Said Master 
Weinham: 

“Sir, you are a stranger, but I can trust you.” He 
eyed me sharply. 

“T thank you, Master Weinham,” I replied, “ but 
before we start, let me ask you one question. I tell 
you nothing of my particular suspicions till we have 
visited the gorge; yet I would ask you this: Some 
ove or more than one of the kidnappers is well ac- 
quainted with the village ; do you suspect no one ?” 

“No one,” returned Master Weinham, ‘ Even 
Gustave, who knows everything, and everybody, can 
fix on no one in the village, as the subject of sus- 
picion,” 

“Ah!” said I to myself. “Very well!—well,” 
I said aloud to Master Weinham, “ that is all I wished 
to ask. Nowif you are ready, we will move down 





to the gorge You understand that we must make 





preparation for a day’s, andif need be,a night's watch. 
Make your wife easy, without acquainting her with 
our design, and I will go to the inn, settle tor my 
lodgings, take my knapsack, and continue on the 
road. I will thus avoid suspieion—-I mean I will 
avoid the eye of a certain man in the village.” Muas- 
ter Weinham looked at me in wonder. “ You are 
surprised, Master Weinham; but I speak understand- 
ingly. I wish no man, not even Gustave, to see us 
together when we meet on the roadway from the 
village, where I will watch for you as you come aiong, 
and from whence we will wind carefully through the 
forest to the precipice.” 

“T understand you,” returned Master Weinham. “I 
will see to it that no one discovers, or suspects me. 
If your plan can restore to me my children, and break 
up the nest of robbers and kidnappers who have 
troubled our village so long a time, I will not be the 
cause of its failure.” 

I saw that I could trust to the prudence of Mas- 
ter Weinham. I left him, and according to arrange- 
ment we joined on the road; and we reached the 
rey genes of the gorge without meeting a human 

ing. 

When we arrived near to this interesting place, we 
moved cautiously ; and no scout could have done bet- 
ter than ourselves in stealing around the crag, from 
which I beheld the magic scens of the previous even- 
ing. So slow and cautious had been our movements, 
it was now within a few minutes of twelvo o'clock. 

We did not expose ourselyes on the rock, but 
concealed ourselves from possible observation from 
either across the gorge in front, or from the land be- 
hind us. 

There we lay concealed for an hour and a half, 
when our ears were greeted by a whistle. ‘The next 
moment a form appeared, crawled along the shelf of 
the precipice, and was swallowed up by it, as tle 
form had been the night before. 

Nicholas Weinham clasped my arm and trembled ; 
but it was not the form I was watching for. 

In two hours more another form appeared and 
enacted the same sceae. In a half-hour after that, a 
man came out of the precipice. 

Two more hours we watched. 

I pitied Nicholas Weinham ; for I saw that during 
this long watch, his children were before his eyes iu 
that precipice opposite. 

Once or twice he whispered to me; but he said 
nothing of his children. 

The two hours passed slowly, tediously away. A 
half hour more passed by. 

I grew anxious; for the sun had set behind the 
mountains, and evening was appearing. 

I had not seen what [ wished, and I began to feol 
ashamed of my suspicions of Gustave, and congratu- 
lated myself that I had said nothing concerning them 
to Master Weinham. 

I was about telling Master Weinham tlat wo had 
seen enough, and that we had better pusitpone our 
night watching to some indofinite period, when a low, 
clear whistle sounded on the quiet air. 

Itseemed to me the self-same whistle I had heard 
the night before. 

We looked toward the front of the rock, where 
the forms of the creeping men first appeared. 

Slowly the form of a man issued forth from behind 
this front—slowly it crept along the shelf. 

Nicholas Weinham placed his hand on my arm and 
trembled violently. 

The form reached the spot opposite our place of 
concealment. 

For a moment it stopped, in a crouching attitude, 
and turned its face stealthily around in all directions 
—then the hand was raised to the mouth,a low 
whistle followed, the precipice opened, and swallowed 
him up. 

“ Merciful heaven!” ejaculated Nicholas Weinham, 
and his hand dropped from my arm. 

“Know you that form, Master Weinham ?” I asked 
—I confess in a tone of triumph. 

‘Gustave !” he exclaimed, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ We will depart,” I said. “To-morrow you shall 
have your children. Nota word till I seize him in 
the bar-room of the inn, where I will return with a 
suitable excuse, and where you must bring him on an 
errand atten o’elock. Leave the rest te me, aiter 
you have explained to the villagers. Let us go—~ 
Softly !” 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, Master Weinham 
entered the bar-room of the inn, accompanied by Gus- 
tave, and a few of the peasants. Gustave started when 
he saw me, and looked angry, for he knew that I rcad 
the villain in him. Your scheming rascals can tell to 
a hair when an honest man is reading them. 

I conversed awhile with Gustave and the others, 
and concluded by seizing Him by one arm, asI gave a 
signal for Master Weinham to seize the other. 

“Curse you! What monkey game is this?” hissed 
the savage and frightened Gustave, 

“We want the whistle in your pocket, worthy Gus- 
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tave.” I replied, and at. the same moment he tell on 
the floor under us. 

The peasants made a rush toward us, and the inn- 
keeper shouted, “Heaven bless us!” but Master 
Weinham looked up for a moment, and waying them 
hack with.his hand he said: 

“ We shall do no,harm. J bid;you keop back, good 
people ” 

His word was law. We, were. left unmolested to 
search the pockets of the fallen man, ,We foynd an 
ivory whistle, a poinard, and a brace of pistols. 

This was our discovery. A plan followed. Tho 
villagers weré called together, and the whole story. 
told. 

Gustave was bound and confined; and under the 
direction of Nicholas Weinham and myself the pea- 
sants armed, followed us cautiously, secretly through 
the forest to a position near the magic precipice, and 
secret cavern. 

I reconnoitred, formed, a line, and whistled. at the 
point of rock. 

I then crept at the head of the line of men—-Master 
Nicholas Weinham directly behind me—and stopped 
at the place where [ judged the door to be, I 
whistled again, and the rock opened inwards. 

I ordered the men forward, and leaping within the 
opening, struck down with the hilt of my sword the 
man who stood at the magic portal. 

Nicholas Weinham leaped in after me, andin a 
moment the cavern was filled with the bold aud hardy 
peasants. 

Twelve men were there to oppose us, but we over- 
came them with but a few wounds or bruises, 

They were taken by surprise, and were compara- 
tively unarmed. 

Nicholas Weinham recovered his children. The 
outlaws were carried to the village. 

They with Gustave were sentenced and imprisoned ; 
but those of the outlaws who were away when we 
visited the cavern, were never seen afterwards, 
neither were they ever heard from—so I have been 
told since. 

They tell me the secret cavern is a great curiosity 
to travellers, and thatthe peasants—particularly the 
innkeeper—are always ready with the story of the 
wonderful manner in which the “famous English 
traveller ” opened the den and pulled the snake clean 
out of the grass. 





ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


ARTIFICIAL pearls or beads are of various kinds; 
most generally they consist of solid masses of glass, 
with a hole drilled in them, or they are blown hollow, 
and then filled out with metallic lustre grains, wax, 
or with the fine scales of the bleak fish, which have 
a silvery and pearlylustre. The art of imitating pearls 
is attributed toa manufacturer of beads, of the name 
of Janin or Jalquin, who lived in Paris in 1680; he 
was led to the discovery by seeing, one day, the 
scales of the bleak fish swimming in a trough, where 
the fish detached them by rubbing against each 
other; and he at once conceived the idea of applying 
these scales for imitating the orient of the pearls, 
by mixing them with a mucilage, and filling the in- 
terior of hollow glass bulbs; and he gave this natural 
and wonderful production the name of extract of 
orient—a very singular name, but still significant of 
the meaning of is Vanpteputant 

It is well known that this little white fish, the 
bleak, is found in abundance in the rivers Seine and 
Marne, in France, and in many small rivers in Sweden, 
Germany, and Italy. For the purpose of extracting 
the colour of the scales of the fish they are rubbed 
pretty hard in the fresia water collected in a stone 
basin, which settles down in the bottom of this vessel; 
the sediment is then pressed out through a linen rag, 
and they are then replaced again in fresh water, and 
left there to settle for several days, when the water 
is drawn off and the precipitate is carefully collected ; 
this is called the extract or essence, and it requires 
from 17,000 to 18,000 fish to obtain 500 grammes (a 
little over a pound). The scales being animal matter 
are, therefore, liable to decomposition, and for their 
preservation numerous chemical agents have been em- 
ployed by the different manufacturers, all of whom, 
who have succeeded, keep it a secret; itis, however, 
known that liquid ammonia is added to the paste of 
the scales. 

The operation of the manufacture is very difficult ; 
but an experienced workman can manufacture 6,000 
pearls aday. The chemists have experimented for 
some years to imitate the extract of orient—as it re- 
quires such a large quantity of fishes to obtain any 
amount of the scales—and, according to Mr. Barbot, 
the following preparation has produced a favourable 
result, which is, by distilling one part of oxide of 
bismuth and two parts of corrosive sublimate; the 
product is a species of butter, which, on re-distilling, 
yields metallic quicksilver and a very fine powder. 





This is the substance used for orientalising or coating 
the artificial pearls with the true gloss of an oriental 
pearl. The. same scales. are likewise used to coat 
beads of gypsum, or alabaster, which are soaked in 
oil, and then covered with wax, to give them a pearly 
appearance, 

The Roman beads are made in this manner :—The 
scales are dissolved in, either ammonia or vinegar, and 
the solution or liquid is used for covering these artificial 
beads, The Turkish rose beads are made of an 
odoriferous paste and are, turned afterward like those 
of coral, amber, agate, or other hard substances, 
The knitting beads are sold in meshes of one hyndred 
and fifty, or twenty strings. of fifty beads each, of 
various colours; and the large glass beads in meshes 
of twelve strings. 

Thereare numerons manufactories in Germany and 
Italy of the various kinds of beads, which are used 
to a very great extent both in Africa and North and 
South-America. Germany exports yearly from its 
different. manufacturing places, such as Heidelberg, 
Nuremberg, Sonnenberg, Meistersdorf, in Bohemia, 
and Mayence, more than £250,000 worth. In Venice 
are large establishments for the finest cut beads, 
Nuremberg manufactures, besides glass beads, con- 
siderable quantities of amber beads, 

In Gablontz, in Bohemia, more than six thousand 
persons are engaged in the manufacture of beads 
that are made of pure glass or of a composition. 
From the glass-houses, which are very numerous in 
Bohemia, the rods of different sizes are delivered to 
the glass-mills for cutting, which is performed by. 
water-power or by hand.. In 1828 there. were in that 
neighbourhood 152 millsin operation ; a number of 
glass-blowers were likewise engaged, who possessed 
great dexterity in blowing the small beads with the 
assistance of a small blow-table. 

In the manufactory of George Benedict Barbaria, 
at Venice, six hundred varieties of beads are con- 
stantly making; and that of Messrs. Gaspari and 
Moravia manufactures, besides the beads, every article 
of jewellery irom the same material. 

The rose beads of Steffansky and Tausig are made 
of bread crumbs, which are beaten up with rose- 
water in a wooden mortar, until they become a uni- 
form mass, to which is added some ottu of roses and 
drop-lake, when it is made into beads with dissolved 
gum tragacauth; for the black rose beads, Frankfort 
black is substituted in the place of the drop-lake. 
Lamaire, of France, manufactures beads equal in 
lustre and beauty to real pearls. He adds to 1,000 oz. 
of glass beads, three ounces scales of the bleak-fish, 
half an ounce fine parchment glue, one ounce white 
wax, one ounce pulverized alabaster, with which he 
gives them an external coating. Rouyer manufac- 
tures his beads, alsoin France, from opal, which he 
covers with four or five layers of dissolved isinglass, 
and then with a mixture of a fat oil, spirits of turpen- 
tine, and opal, so as to prevent their becoming moist. 
In order to render them of the peculiar lustre of the 
oriental pearls, they are covered with a coloured 
enamel. The opal is fused into rods by alamp, over 
which is laid a brass wire to support it; the wire is 
hela in one band and the opal in the other, and the 
wire is then kept turning until the bead has the de- 
sired size and roundness; if a coloured enamel is to 
be applied, the beads are made but half the required 
size, which being done they are once more covered 
with the opal, then, the solution of isinglass is used, 
and lastly ths varnish. Beads made in this manner 
are with difficulty distinguished from the oriental 

arls. 

The best method of making artificial pearls is cer- 
tainly by means of pulverised real pearls. Hither the 
smallest, or the deformed large specimens, may be 
reduced to a fine powder, and then soaked in vinegar 
or lemon-juice, and the paste made up with gum 
tragacanth ; they may then be cut out with a pill 
machine, or a silver mould, of any desired size, and 
when a little dry inclosed in a loaf and baked in an 
oven; by tin amalgam, or by the silver of the scales 
of young fish, the proper lustre may be given. The 
shad fish, as well as the white fish of American lakes, 
must yield an extract of orient of as good a quality 
as the bleak fish of the Seine; and itis to be hoped 
that some enterprising mechanic may take an oppor- 
tunity of preparing the white matter adhering.to the 
scales of the fish just mentioned, either for export or 
for the purpose of imitating pearls. 


An Opp ScEeNE anp AN Opp Law.—A curious 
scere took place some evenings since on the Boulevard 
Beaumarchias, Monsieur B ,an advocate, walking 
out, accompanied by his dog, an Italian greyhound 
of great beauty, suddenly missed the animal, and re- 
tracing his steps overtook a man of decent appearance 
with the dog in his arms. The thief had already 
removed the collar, with the owner's name and address, 
and was endeavouring to stifle the dog’s cries. Being 
a man of great muscular power, M. B soon 


} mastered. the delinquent, and offered, him th 





either of being consigned to the police or of ree 
down in the street and kissing the dog, The the 
after some. little hesitation, chose the latter alternate 
and performed the ceremony in the midst of the 
laughter, and jeers of the bystanders, Datisfactio, 
being thus given, M.. B—— was..willing to alloy the 
defendant to depart in peace, but some sergeut i 


| eile coming up insisted on. taking, him befar 1, 


commissary of police for ‘the quarter. M, jp 
accompanied the party to tho, office,.aud when the, 
explained to the commissary that ho had acted jn Titty 
of.an old law of the Burgundian Parliament yey 

abrogated containing (title x, cap 8, art. 9) a dispositig 
thus worded :—‘ If any man has stolen a groyiioyj 
(voltrahum), or a seguasive (seguteum)—a particulary 
of hound used by the Gauls for, lunting the boar~y 
a lurcher ¢petrunculum), we ordain that the guiy 
party be obliged either to kjss the animal before ii, 
whole people or to pay five sols of gold tothe mass 
of the dog aud two sols asa. fine.” The adyous 
concluded by interceding for the culprit, on the grou 
that he lad satisfied the conditions of the law, but thy 
commissary, recognizing the manas an old offeady 
sent him to the Prefecture. ‘ 


—_—_—_—_—_—___ 
THE FIRE-BALL. 


ASLoop-oF-wark careering through the waves unde 
full sail is at all timesagrand sight, but especially » 
on a misty night, partially lighted by the moon, wha 
the proportions of the crait are maguified to twice their 
natural size. 

Then the tall masts, covered with their: piles ¢ 
swelling canvas, loom up like stupendous plianius 
whose heads are among the dimly shining stars, ani 
whose bodies are mufiled in white shrouds; while tip 
creaking of the yards and. tho, rattling of the in 
sheets, an the slip’s bows.are occasionally tossed 
windward by contrary seas, cannot, fail to suggest » 
the imaginative mind an idea of weird slirieks aj 
clanking chains, that seem in harmony wit! te 
ghostly appearance of the vessel. So at least thousit 
Mr. Harvard, midshipman of the watch aboard oi we 
Centurion, on the night, of the fifth of June, 180s 
he, leaned upon the weather. taffrail with his eyes 
turned aloft, while the ship, beating against a liad 
wind, ploughed up the waters of the Bay of Biseay,ia 
the direction of the port of Bordeaux., Now and the, 
through the thin clouds of fog that partially obscwei 
masts and yards, the young man would obtain a glimp» 
of the moon, which, seeming much nearer to him tian 
it was in reality, looked like a half extinguished la- 
tern hung up near the main-top-gallant shrouds, 

But it was not this peculiar appearance of the lumi- 
nary that suddenly caused the youth to gaze upuis 
more fixedly tian he had hitherto done ; antl whea tle 
first lieutenant placed a hand upon his shoulder aud 
desired to know what attracted bis attention, lieturued 
quickly, and tcuching his cap, replied: 

“ T see something, sir, that for my life I can’t make 
out. It looks likea black spot crossing the moou's 
disc.” 

The elder officer turned his eyes toward the dimly 
shining orb, and surveyed it fora few minutes, He 
saw a dark speck—apparently no larger than a bee- 
which seemed to move slowly along the surface o! the 
satellite, until passing over the edge of the silvuy 
circle, it became invisible. , 

“ Ay, ay,” said the lieutenant, stroking his bew! 
with a puzzled air, “ it’s gone, sure enough; and whi 
it was is more than.I can imagine.” 

“ Tt couldn’t have been a.small clond ?” : 

“No, indeed; I am certain upon that point 1 
was a most mysterious phenomenon, and I must no 
forget to report it to the captain, that he may sel 
down in his log.” P 

“ Perhaps, after all, it was nothing but a bird.” — 

“ A bird could not have been seen at that distance, 
replied the lieutenant ; “ not even an albatross.” 

“Do you think it will make its appearance aga: 

“ Perhaps it will; at all events, we must be on bi! 
watch.” aa 

* T would ask your permission,” said the midsuP 
man, “to take the night-glass and go aloft, so tuat 
may keepa good look-out for the object” 

“Very well, you may do so; in fact, I think i 
our duty to investigate the matter, if we can. Be si? 
that you give notice to me, in case the spot again be- 
comes visible, the moment. you see it.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the youth; and, g! 
hand, he was soon afterwards skipping up the sito 
with the agility of a squirrel. " 

He mounted to the main-top-gallant yard up 
which he seated himself, and “with one hand grasps 
the mast, fixed his eyes upon the moon, which, a5'" 
fog had begun to thicken, was becoming wore “” 
each moment. o 

He believed, however, that before the Jamin) 
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should have become veiled from his sig:t, he W" 
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k, and in order that he might distin- 

gh ee tee earliest possible moment, he now 

Pmed his glass toward the silvery dise, and 

wont) the edge of the latter with the most careful 
rutiny- 

+s vigilance was unrewarded; and presently, 

p om Por disappointment, a heavy cloud clasped the 

moon in sable a kept it hidden from his gaze 

uarter of an hour. 

oe ae vapoury mass had passed away, the 

log was SO dense that the young, man could scarcely 

distinguish the fading orb, which now bore some 

ssemblance to the face of a drowning man when 

+ is seen far down in the liquid depths of a calm 


"Soom afterwards the satellite was entirely hidden 
rom his sight; but believing that the breeze would 

‘shen before long sufficiently to dissipate the heavy 
mist that hung around him like a shroud, the youth 
solved to maintain his position aloft until the lieu- 
snant should summon him to the deck. 

He drew a small, well-filled meerschaum from his 
vocket, and after having wasted nearly a whole box 
of matches, succeeded at last in lighting the damp 

urkish tobacco, the odour of which was peculiarly 
ereeable to the nostrils of Midshipman Harvard. 

“He knew that smoking on duty was contrary to 
one of the rules of the ship, but like most of the young 
renilemen of the steerage, he was in the habit of 
pocketing” his respect for rules, upon, favourable 
ppportunities, 

‘he present was one of these; for the young man 
was entirely concealed from the view of those on deck 
by the dense fog; and this, as though in gratitude 
or the good tarn it served him, he now proceeded to 
hicken in his immediate vicinity with cloudy jets of 
moke puffed luxuriously from his half-closed lips. 

The narcotic vapours circled in graceful rings about 
his head, a soothing power crept upon his nerves, and 
by the time he had finished his pipe, he felt so d~>wsy 
hat bis eyes refused to remain open. 

Clasping the mast with bis arms, he fell asleep, 
nd little more than an hour afterward —as he ascer- 
ained by a subsequent caleulation—he awoke just in 
ime to save himself from being hurled into “ eternity” 
by the sudden lurching of the ship. 

He rubbed his eyes and perceived that the fog had 
leared a little, but not sufficiently to enable him to 
see the moon or to afford him a glimpse of the deck. 

Nevertheless, as he turned his glances upward a 
econd time, he beheld a sight that inspired him with 

feeling of astonishment not unmixed with awe—an 
eflect which the spectacle might even have produced 
upon cr more practical nature than that of Midshipman 
wiarvard. 

Far above him, shedding a weird gleam through the 
nist, @ lurid flaming ball of fire made its appearance, 
nd grew larger every moment, as it descended rapidly 
oward the vessel. The shrouds of the latter, should 
his blazing mass become entangled among them, must 
be ignited at once, and all the horrors of a ship on 
fire at sea were reflected in imagination on the mind 
of the young man, 

He leaned from the yard and shrieked a wild warn- 
ng to those on deck, although the confused trampling 
of feet and the deep voice of the lieutenant far beneath 

‘him proclaimed that the strange vision had already 
been seen by the rest of the watch. 

The ship was swung off a couple of points soon 
enough to escape the dreaded contact, and nearly 
at the same moment the midshipman heard a rushing 
noise, like that of a falling body, together witha wild, 
despairing cry, followed by a heavy splash in the 
Water, not far from the vessel. 

Meanwhile, the blazing globe had now descended 
80 low that the roaring, crackling and hissing of the 
flames, which covered a circu space of not less 
than fifty feet in circumference, were distinctly aud- 
ible to the spectators; and it was not without a sigh 
of relief that they presently saw the fiery object fall 
into the sea at a distance of twenty fathoms from the 
ship's starboard qual, 

The flames were extinguished by the waves, and 
orders were then issued to the men composing the 
ship’s watch to back the main-topsail and lower the 
Pied bpd a ery similar to that which had pre- 

y startle e midshi heard 
at astern of the vessel. Snr eivent HM 
16 commands of the lieutenant we 
alacrity, and Mr. Harvard, who by this ‘aon te Ran’ 
wri tan aloft, was placed in charge of the boat, 
rt om - soon after speeding swiftly upon its errand 

Nor did this prove to be unsuccessful, for th 

, @ crew 
wpreere before long in picking up a baggard-look- 
Pa boher pic Rhad mp afte man, whose wild, terrified 

quivering lips proclaimed that the ordeal 


thr i 
te wee he had recently passed was indeed a 


He explained it after he had been conveyed to the 


Wy * 
Ship, and his story may be told in a few words, 





His name was Jean Morleau, he was a native of 
France, and an aeronaut. 

At twelve o’clock on the previous day he made an 
ascent from the town of Bordeaux, in his balloon, 
which, after it had risen to a great height, was 
whirled seaward by a strong and steady current of 
air. Hour after hour passed away, without a change 
of wind, and at last the darkness of night closed 
around him, faintly relieved by the moon, which 
shone dimly through a misty atmosphere. 

It is, therefore, hardly necessary to state that the 
black speck seen by the lieutenant and the midshipman 
was the buoyant vessel of the aeronaut wafted along 
by the wind, and only’ rendered visible for a few 
minutes by the rays of the satellite as it passed be- 
tween the latter and the spectators. 

About an hour afterward, the lonely voyager was 
startled by the sudden illumination of his silken 
globe, and comprehending at once the dreadful truth 
that the balloon was about to take fire, he adopted 
every possible means to facilitate his descent. But 
before he had accomplished a mile of his downward 
course, a terrible rushing, roaring noise broke upon 
his ears, and he saw the flames bursting through the 
sides of the circular net-work. 

The escape of the hydrogen now caused the ves- 
sel to descend with frightful rapidity, and the un- 
fortunate owner believed that his doom was sealed. 

Still he clung to the basket, notwithstanding the 
intense heat, until the last cord to which it was at- 
tached was about to be burnt away by the flames that 
now surged around him on every side, when he let 
go his hold, and in the manner already alluded to, fell 
clear of the ship beneath him, and was received by the 
friendly waters of the ocean. 

“A narrow escape, truly,” said the lieutenant, 
when the aeronaut had completed his ‘story, “ and it 
was lucky that I gave the order to have the 
ship kept off as soon as I did. Otherwise you would 
have been dashed to pieces upon her deck, and the 
vessel would have taken fire from the balloon, which 
would have become entangled in the shrouds.” 

“ And it is strange enough,” said the midshipman, 
“that I did not fora moment surmise that tie great 
ball of fire that I saw descending toward me while 
aloft wasa balloon. Nor, had I even caught a glimpse 
of the form of its owne:—which, by the way, could 
scarcely have happened, as it was hidden by a roaring 
sew of flame—would I have been much wiser. The 
fact was, I had just awakened——” 

He paused abruptly and coloured, wondering at his 
own incautiousness, while the lieutenant, fixing his 
hawk eye upon the youth, cried sharply : 

“ What's that? You had just awakened ?” 

“T was going to say,” stammered the young man, 
“ that I had po awakened to—to—a Delief in the 
supernatural !” 

“ Oh! I perceive that I misunderstood you,” said 
the a Officer, and the lad breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

When the vessel arrived at her destined port, on the 
following morning, he was allowed to go ashore to 
spend the day with the aeronaut, who conducted him 
to his house and entertained him in a very agreeable 
manner. R. 8. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue PHENOMENA OF THE BRarn.—One of the most 
inconceivable things in the nature of the brain is that, 
although the organ of sensation, it should itself be in- 
sensible. To cut the brain gives no pain; yet in the 
beain alone resides the power of feeling pain in any 
= of the body. If the nerve which leads to it 

rom the injured part be divided, we become instantly 
unconscious of suffering. It is only by communica- 
tion with the brain that any kind of sensation is pro- 
duced ; yet the organ itself is insensible. But thereis 
a circumstance more wonderful still. A certain por- 
tion of the brain itself may be removed without de- 
stroying life. The animal lives and performsall those 
functions which are necessary to simple vitality, but 
it has no longer a mind; it cannot think or feel. It 
requiries that the food should be pushed into its 
stomach ; once there it is digested, and the animal will 
even thrive and grow fat. We infer, therefore, that a 
of the brain is simply intended for the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, whether of the low degree 
called instinct, or of that exalted kind bestowed on 
man and termed reason. 


An Aquatic Umpretta.—Some years since a good 
deal was said about hail-sticks, for guarding crops 
from all risk of hailfalling where they were set up. 
Whether the umbrella-stick spoken of by the Paris 
correspondent be an offshoot from the old hail-stick 
we do not know, but it looks rather like it. The 
Gazette de France devotes two of its columns to the 
new and and startling discovery of an umbrella, the 
cover of which, instead of being ef the texture of 
Robinson’s Crnsoe’s, or ofalpaca, or silk, is of the last 





material any one would guess, namely, rain itself. 

The steady old Legitimist Gazette never having con- 
descended to joke since its creation, A.p. 1630, I firmly 
believe the’statement, which I translate. “Any travel~ 
lers, who, like myself (the correspondent of the Gazette), 
were passing, between two and three o'clock, on the 
road between Sourdes and Peyrouse, must have noticed 
a person, who, although unknown ia the country, at- 
tracted universal attention. The rain was pouring 
down in torrents. He held a cane about ten inches 
above his head. The rain, falling on this magic wand, 

spread out in the form of an umbrella, under which 

M. Drulep, the inventor, walked perfectly sheltered 

from even a single drop of water. M. Drulep will not 

as yet solve this mysterious problem ; but the marvel- 

lous effect produced by this stick is reported to be due 

to.a new application of electricity, and that M. Drulep’s 

stick acts on the principle of the well-known tourniquet 

électrique.” 

THE WAY WOODEN TOOTHPICKS ARE MADE. 


Peruaps in all the arts there is no other machine 
that multiplies the product of labour to a greater extent 
than the simple little machine recently invented for mak- 
ing wooden toothpicks and splints for lighting lamps, 
for matches, for baskets, and for some forty other pur- 
poses. A block of wood is placed in the machine and 
the splints pour out in a constant stream, or cataract, 
like the pouring of corn from a half bushel. 

The machine is as simple as it is effectual, it being 
nothing more than an ordinary lathe for turning wood, 
with a little addition. The trunk of a whitewood 
tree is sawed into blocks of a length equal to the 
length of the toothpicks or splints, and is ceutered in 
the lathe. The turning tool is a long, stiff chisel, ex- 
tending the whole length of the block or more, set 
vertically with its edge on a level with the centres, 
and fitted to slide back and forth horizonally, and to be 
fed forward by a worm, which is turned by the machine. 
Upon the opposite side of a block isa roller of the 
same length as the block, with a series of blades so- 
cured to its surface, the spaces between the blades 
being equal to the width of the splints. 

For lamplighters the blades are set parallel to each 
other, but for toothpicks they are set at a small angle 
so as to cut the picks of the proper taper, the narrow 
ends alternating with the broad, and thus using up all 
the wood. 

The block is first turned off smooth by the straizht 
blade, and then the cutter with the radial blades is 
brought forward against the opposite side, and thrown 
into gear, when it feeds forward as the wood is cut 
away. 

Tue radial blades cut shallow gashes into the block 
to a depth just equal to the thickness of the splints, 
and then as the block revolves the splints are shaved 
off by the straight chisel. One machine will make 
20,000 splints a minute. 


A New Biow-Pirz.—A novel blow-pipe is thus 
described in a foreign journal :—Hendy’s blow-pipe 
is an instrument which combines simplicity and efli- 
ciency in a great degree ; it consists of an ordinary 
blow-pipe nozzle, supplied from an india-rubber 
reservoir. The main portion of the blow-pipe is made 
with a joint, at which a valveis placed, which is 
opened when the operator blows, and closed imme- 
diately when he ceases, By this arrangement the 
little bag or bladder is readily filled at a single breath, 
and with very little exertion. When so filled, a con- 
tinuous current of air isforced from the nozzle of the 
pipe by the mere contractive force of the gutta-percha. 
The force is uniform until the air is nearly exhausted. 
The current may be easily varied or entirely cut off 
by gently pressing the fingers upon the neck of the 
bladder above the nipple to which it is attached. Mr. 
Hendy has recently made a further improvement by 
attaching a rubber hose between the mouth-piece and 
the pipe, enabling the blower to change his position 
without disturbing the direction of the current on the 
object upon which it is turned. 

Tue SEDIMENTS FORMED IN Wixes.—M. Pasteur 
states that he has carefully examined the sediments 
formed in wines, and has found they can all be elassed 
under three heads. The first are crystals of bitartrate 
of potash, neutral tartrate of soda, or a mixture of the 
two salts. These adhere to the sides of the bottles, 
and have but little influence upon the composition and 
quality of the wine. The second kind, also covering 
the sides of the bottles, are brown colouring matters, 
which, originally dissolved in the wine, are gradually 
rendered insoluble by oxidation. This sediment, 
therefore, is caused by the presence of oxygen existing 
in tho air which is over or dissolved in the wine. By 
several experiments upon different wines enclosed in 
tubes, the author proves this fact, and shows that the 
deposit takes place more rapidly when the tubes are 
exposed to the light. The wine becomes of a lighter 
colour, and acquires the peculiar odour and flavour of 
old wines which have returned from a voyage. He 
attributes the good effect of a tropical voyage upon 
wine, not, as has been supposed, to the increase of 
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temperatura, but to the continual changing of the 
vitiated air over the wine through variatious in the 
pressure from constant shaking and evaporation. 
Accordingly, wines hermetically sealed in bottles 
without oxygen have no sediment—indeed, do not 
sensibly change in any way. ‘The third class of sedi- 
ment, by far the most injurious, is composed of various 
cryptogamic vegetations, which, acting as ferments, 
are the sole cause of the “diseases” of wine. The 
author infers that wine would be improved by leav- 
ing them in the cask until ripe, and then bottling 
them. 

Agrrrat NAvication at LAst.—The atrial vessel 
invented by M. Delamarne bids fair, according to a 
Paris correspondent, to realise the anticipations en- 
tertained as to the successful application of the vertical 
helm in controlling the currents of wind by which’ the 
courses of balloons have hitherto been guided. The 
vessel rose to the height of 1,500 yards, and then 
took a course due south. M. Delamarne, who acted 
as helmsman, steered the vessel in an opposite direc- 
tion, and it accordingly sailed direct for Vincennes. 
To prove her obedience to the helm, M. Delamarne 
then took a northerly route, At the request of tne 
passengers, without touching the safety-valve, and 
simply by using the helm, he descended near Nogent, 
and floated for sonie time close to the earth. Aftera 
sail of an hour and a half, they decided on descend- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Choisy, which M. Dela- 
marne accomplished without the slightest difficulty, 
and his passengers landed on terra firma as easily as 
if they had stepped out of an express train. Two 
results, it is added, are evident. By the horizontal 
helm placed in the stern of the vessel, it ascends and 
descends as the helmsman pleases; and by means of 
the hélices placed at each side, combined with the 
action of the helm, a horizontal course is obtained. 

OxyYGEN AS. A MEANS oF EcoNomIsING THE Con- 
SUMPTION OF CoAL-GAs.—A company is being formed 
in Paris to manufacture oxygen by the method of M. 
Archereau. The use to which the oxygen is to be 
applied is that of economising the consumption of 
coal-gas for lighting purposes. The company intend 
to lay down pipes side by side with the existirg gas- 
mains, and from these mains to carry pipes into the 
houses or workshops of those consumers of ordinary 
gas who may be willing to avail themselves of the 
economy to be obtained by burning it in pure oxygen 
instead of in atmosphericair. The oxygen is to meet 
the carburetted hydrogen only as the latter issues 
from the orifice of the burner, so that there will be no 
danger of explosions. As a coal-gas flame supplied 
with pure oxygen gives out eight times as much light 
asa similar flame supported only by the diluted oxygen 
of the atmosphere, the customers of the new company 
are to burn only one cubic foot of ordinary gas for 
every eight cubic feet they burn now ; and their saving, 
after paying for the oxygen which is to effect this 
great economy of consumption, is to amount to fifty 
or sixty per cent. of the amount of their present gas 
bilis. Moreover, they are to obtain a very much 
whiter and more brilliant light than they get at 
present. 

DiamonpD.—The first observations were made on a 

large plate of diamond 1°5 mm. thick, for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of M. Halpen; then on 
several stones variously cut, and among others on a 
beautiful brilliant procured by M. Mellerio. ‘There is 
a very slight expansion of this substance, and the co- 
efficient of expansion diminishes rapidly with the 
temperature; but to obtain precise measurements of 
these always very slight expansions it is necessary 
that the diamond should unite certain conditions of 
size, as well as of dimension and parallelism in the cut 
faces, conditions which are perfectly realised in one of 
the most valuable stones in the museum collection. 
This beautiful stone, which has slightly yellow tint, 
weighs 1°94 gr., andis 625 mm.thick. Theadminis- 
tration of the Museum having entrusted it to us to 
determine its expansion, we took eleven series of mea- 
surements, each comprising eleven distinct observa- 
tions made at different points of the stone, and at tem- 
peratures between 18 deg. and 77 deg. From these 
experiments it would appear very probable that the 
diamond has a maximum density at about 38°8 deg. 
In the above only the linear expansion has been con- 
sidered ; now the crystals of the regular system, as the 
diamond and oxide of copper expand equally in all 
directions (Mitscherlich); to ascertain the cubical 
expansion, the linear expansion must be multiplied 
by three. 

CRYSTALLIZED ProtoxiwE or Copprr.—'_‘he crys- 
tals of this substance are sometimes remarkably 
transparent to redlight. I cat a small crystal of this 


body into a prism, and found that it refraeted the 
light much more than the diamond. For its refraction 
index with the most refrangible red ray which tra- 


versed the substance, I found m = 2°8984; and with 
the simple red ray emitted by lithia vapour in a flame 
nm = 2°8489. Two sufliciently pure crystals from 


Choisy (Rhéne), one octahedral, the other dodecahe- 
dral being in some parts transparent to red light, were 
experimented upon; their thickness was 9°344 and 
10°670 mm. Six series of measurements of twelve ob- 
servations each, gave concordant results, and showed 
decisively that the expansion of oxide of copper is, 
especially at low temperatures, much less than tliat of 
the diamond; and furthermore, that the value: of the 
co-efficient also varies more rapidly, so that this co- 
efficient becomes rapidly smaller as the temperature 
decreases, and tends to become null at.a higher tem- 
perature than the diamond, the increases of the co- 
eflicient being always in proportion to the increase of 
heat. Upto; the present time we know only of water 
and some saline solutions—that is to say, of bodies in 
a liquid state—which present the phenomenon of the 
maximum of density; the existence of a phenomenon 
of this kind in solid bodies ought to introduce new 
data to the theories relative to heat, and throw a light 
on the molecular constitution of bodies. 


Curative TREATMENT oF PurmMoNARyY Caoysump- 
TION.—We translate from the French a very inte- 
resting account of the treatment followed by Dr. 
Fuster in cases of pulmonary consumption :—* I have, 
since April last, employed in the clinical wards a 
method of treating pulmonary consumption which 
yields me such hopeful promise that T hasten to make 
it known. In consists in the employment of raw 
mutton or beef, with a proportion of alcohol, in small 
doses. The following is the method of administra- 
tion: First, as regards the raw meat; I give in the 
first instance a dose of 100 grammes, increasing it 
progressively to 200 and 300 grammes in the twenty- 
four hours. Its preparation consists in its reduction 
into pulp by maceration in a mortar of stone or earth- 
enware ; then passing the pulp through a strainer, 
in order to deprive it of the particles of tendons, &e., 
and subsequently forming of the residue pills, rolled 
in sugar or in any kind of syrup. Children or in- 
valids who cannot swallow the pills, can have it 
administered in the form of ices or sweetened pulp, 
taken in spoonfuls. When necessary, I allay the thirst 
of those patients by means ofa cold solution in the pro- 
portion of 100 grammes of raw meat to 400 or 500 
grammes of water, sweetened. Secondly—the alcoholic 
portion is composed of 100 grammes of alcohol, of the 
strength of 20° Baumé, diluted in 200 or 250 grammes 
of water, and 60 grammes of orange syrup, which is 
administered by spoonfuls, hour by hour. fF augment 
or diminish the proportions of alcohol, and the interval 
of taking it, according to the susceptibility of the 
patient. The concurrence of these two agents is in- 
dispensable ; the first appears to me to have a rehabili- 
tating or constitutional aetion; the second, a more 
direct action upon the hematose organs. Besides, the 
alcoholic portion appears to me to prevent the gene- 
ration of tenia and trichines, which frequently arise 
from the employment of raw flesh. There is nothing 
new in the method which I empley, except it be the 
combination of the two agents in their application to 
pulmonary consumption. I have extended the applica- 
tion to other affections also characterised by a state of 
general debility, such as manifests itself after hesmorr- 
hage, long illnesses, &c. ; in short,toall cases of phthisis, 
arising from any cause whatever. Eighteen patients 
have, so far, beem sutbjeeted to this treatment in the cli- 
nical wardg; sixteen were cases of phthisis, five being 
young females, and eleven adult males; the two other 
cases not being phthisis, Fourteen of the former were 
suffering from tubercles of the lungs; the remaining two 
also suffering from tubercles of the lungs in a less ad- 
vanced stage. The physical appearance and general 
symptoms admitted no doubt as to the existence of these 
tubercles. Of these patients, five consumptive and the 
two other exceptional cases would, according to all the 
probabikties of science, have died in twenty-four hours; 
but all of these patients have survived. ‘The two latter 
were cured in a few days; and as regards the cases of 
phthisis, all of them have regained their strength, 
the hectic fever has ceased, the “ sweating” has dis- 
appeared, the cough and expectoration have diminished, 
the appetite has returned; the voice has become clear, 
the sense of Oppression has gone, the cells or tubercles 
have been emptied, and all the physical signs attest 
the curative restoration of the lungs. The sole ex- 
ceptions have been in the cases of two females, who 
obstinately refused to follow the prescriptions. These 
patients died; and the post mortem examination fully 
verified the accuracy of our diagnosis. The officacy 
of the treatment is powerfully assisted by a generous 
regimen, pure air, and a watchful care over the general 
symptems. It is desirable to conceal from the patients 
the nature of the agents employed in this treatment.” 








EXTRAORDINARY Errecr or Cusate.—A letter 
from California says :—“ A singulae metamorphosis, 
followed by curious results, showing the effects of our 
climate on some people, has occurred here. About 
four year} since a man from the Eastern States came to 





this cotatry to engage in mining. He went up to 
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Wood's Creek. In a short time his hair, which ma be 
alight brown, or auburn colour, began to fall of al re 
soon there was not a solitary hair on any part gi |; th 
body! Singular to relate, the man’s general heal, tr: 
was good during the time of this peeling. But, iat @ 
is more remarkable, the general physical appears ag 
of the man began to change rapidly. Ho was ori,;, fo! 
nally ‘long, lank, and lean,’ but row he began tp ph 
assume Falstaflian proportions. Although 4 lays. ra 
boned person, when he came. to this country he 9) hit 
weighed about 160 lbs., but.in seven months alter ig th 
arrival at the mines Lis weight was upwards of 30) |i, Ex 
All things must have an end, and s0 did our he; wi 
increase in size come to a stop. Thus it was that his wl 
hair began to grow. But now, strange to say, hig ‘ 
hirsute appendages, instead of being auburn colyy f 
are coal black. Instead of sandy whiskers, ho yg fall 
whiskers as black as jet. One would naturally thigk par 
that the individual, alter undergoing all these trays. add 
formations, had grown out of the recollection of hig car 
friends. Now, the hero of this singular transforatioy, dia 
on leaving his home, left. behind an affectionate wij, rife 
After residing here about three years, he sent for he. The 
and she came to meet her long-absent lord. Whe, and 
the steamer arrived, a very large man, with black hair das 
and whiskers, met her and claimed her as his wif: ut 
She repudiated him. He remonstrated and explaiued, ee 
She would not hear him, for she had heard of tig flay 
wickedness of this country, and she was. cautious, sucl 
She endeavoured for two months to find the husband alm 
who had left her, then gave him up for dead, an cask 
returned to her old bome sorrowful and broken-hearted, ferm 
The metamorphosed husband is still here, and bitterly ceast 
does he curse the change in his fortunes which » 60 th 
altered his personal appearance that even his om s00n 
wife cannot recognize him. At present thers js 
not the least prospect of losing his superabundaxt 
flesh, or of his hair again changing colour. 
—_—_—_ Ei 
mark 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. ties | 
the 
To Prevent Mik From SourineG.—Adil to the time | 
milk one gramme of bi-carbonate of soda for every surve 
quart of miik you have. © ‘There is not the leas quart 
danger in the use of bi-carbonate of soda; it aids some 
digestion. Thisis the recipe of the milk companies Tn th 
who take milk to Paris from Normandy, Brittany, aud ing h 
Flanders. cover 
Preserved Tomators.—A sufficient quantity of elem 
salt is dissolved in spring or river water to make it rummy 
strong enough to bear an egg. Select perfectly ripe from / 
tomatoes, and place them well, aad without pressing dwell 
them, in a stone or glazed earthern pot, with a deep What 
plate in such a manner that it presses upon the fruit which 
and by this simple process tomatoes may be preservel Les 
more than a year without attention. Before cookiag swallo 
them, they should be soaked in fresh water for sever) — 
hours. , 
Tomato MArMAtADE.—Gather full-grown tom- de, 
toes while quite green. Take out the stems, and ster with . 
them till soft; rub them through a sieve; put tle Flower 
pulp on the fire, scasoned highly with pepper, sil of the 
powdered cloves; add some garlic, and stew altogetler gold. 
till thick. It keeps well, and is excellent for seasou- sais 
ing gravies. Besides the numerous modes of preparing poy 
this delicious vegetable for the table, it may be stewed, flavour 
after being peeled, with sugar, like cranberries and Par 
eng producing a tart equal to either of tho seigyon 
ruits. " to bloss 
Beer Tga.—The waste of beef in making bet Fron 
tea is enormous. ~ 62,000 Ibs. a year are used in ou sometin 
London hospital alone; and if any head of a howe very di 
hold, where there has been long illness, will just sua This is 
up the addition to the butcher's bill in tho shope length, 
beef-tea meat, he will be able to form some notion @ feet hig 
the quantity used, and (many of the doctors we for it ig 
ginning to tell us)more than half wasted,throughou't# of birds 
country. At the present price of meat this is a very separate 
serious matter. It is Liebig’s theory that 10 heel chambers 
properly made, you get all the nutritive part ' therefor 
beck, and leave nothing but.a worthless mas (es, or 


leditat} 
#€ more 
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the view 

From 
tance jj 


. J, 
bouilli behind. On the other hand, jidrine is absolut) 
insoluble in water, and that a dog fed on bee!-tea * 
as soon a8 one who gets nothing but mere wale, 
this be true, Liebig is as great a romancer 10 his y 
as the cook who, when asked by his noble ny 
what use he could find for some thirty hams oh 
dinner, replied, ‘‘I shall put them all into ») ar 
asmy thumb.” We believe the safest way ih 
patient is to drink up that red meaty sediment ‘ 
the “ purists” so generally strain out. ‘The pai 
Liebig's pint of tea made from a pound of bee sa 
by evaporation less than half am ounce © | 
matter; and though we cannot admit that ir 
presents the whole nutritive matter containes or 
pint of fluid” (for do not gasses feet! us ?) th is r 
is certainly startling. First, eat the Jouill, WO 
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at boiled beef; next,,use more wine and less 
digesting over cases and the like. Wine is seldom 
pet ted by the feeblest stomach, and it contains all 
the elements of the blood—alkalies, iron, albumen, 
traces of most of the acids; besides, wine by itself 
will support. life for a very long time, We heartily 
agree with the latter suggestion, Wine, by all means, 
for sick poor as well as.for sick rich. But how, if you 

Jease, are middling folks to get it? Where is the 
E n, for instance, to buy it for. his poor and for 
himself? Madeira is not; port is not—i, ¢., not within 
the means of ordinary people. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, they say, given-us_ cheap claret ; but 
will he make his gift doubly precious by telling us 
where we may obtain it sound? 

STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIUS.—From either 
of these fruits agreeable wine may be obtained, by 
following the rales given for making currant-wine ; 
but it will be foand a cheaper and a better method, to 
adda little syrup or juice of the fruit toany flavourless 
currant-wine. When the fermentation begins to de- 
cline, currant-wine may also be flavoured with odo- 
rifeous flowers, such as cowslip, elder; or mignonette. 
The quality of roughness is communicated by catechu 
and keno, chips of oak and of beech, and also the 
sloe: a small quantity of these, or of the flowers, is 
put into the cask when the first fermentation is over; 
and, as soon as the wine has acquired the desired 
favor, it is racked and fined. The flavouring articles— 
such as orris-root, cloves, ginger, sweet and bitter 
almonds—are put into a muslin bag, and hung in the 
cask for a few days, during the stage of insensible 
fermentation; that is, after the first fermentation has 
ceased: care being taken to taste the liquor frequently, 
so that the flavouring matter may be withdrawn as 
soon as it has produced the desired effect. 


parso 


THE SEA-SWALLOW. 

Even among the swallow tribe there is one re- 
markable branch which.abjures the man-loving quali- 
ties of his congeners—we mean the sea-swallow of 
the Twelve Thousand Islands, which in breeding- 
time mounts high into the air, takes a scrutinising 
survey of the earth beneath, and selecting for his 
quarters the least-frequented, descends, skims into 
some lofty cave, and there builds his procreant cradle. 
In this way he hopes to elude observation. Flatter- 
ing himself that his whereabouts will remain undis- 
covered, he darts away with his wife to their favourite 
clement the ocean, where it breaks upon. solitary 
shores, and flying along its crested surges, gathers 
from amid the foam and spray the materials ef its 
dwelling, the nature-of which still remains unknown. 
Whatever it may be, it forms a delicate basinet in 
which to deposit its eggs and rear its young. 

Less white than alabaster, the nest of the sea- 
swallow is of a light colour, semi-transparent, odori- 
ferous in smel], glutinous, and rather sweet to the 
taste. Rows of these little bowls, which look like so 
many vessels of porcelain, run along the rocky walls 
of caverns, and are filled with eggs thickly bedropped 
with spots of celestial blue. ‘I'o the’ people of the 
Flowery Land these nests are a delicacy, which, when 
of the best quality, are weighed in the market against 
gold. What, however, renders some nests better than 
others is uncertain; it may be that in parts of the 
ocean the ingredients which impart the most delicate 
favour to the substance are not to be found; or else, 
ou shore, the flowers that supply the perfume are too 
few, so that the swallow is compelled to have recourse 
to blossoms of inferior sweetness. 

From the mouth of the swallow’s cay you may 
sometimes, from a long distance, discern another and 
very different specimen of ornithological building. 
This is a mound sometimes sixty or seventy feet in 
length, almost as much in: diameter, aad about six 
fe thigh. This also is a nest, or rather a city of nests, 
{or it is constructed so as to receive a whole republic 
of birds, who, as in a well-ordered state, have all their 
“parate dwellings, with streets, highways, common 
chambers, breeding apartments, and so on. In some, 
therefore, you find callow citizens, or fledglings, or 
‘Se8, or the grave parents of the state, discussing or 
meditating upon its common interests, Nothing can 

more curious than a section of such a bird-mound, 
With its various cells and compartments laid open to 
the view, 
“ag this cyclopean style of architecture, the dis- 
which is prodigious to the house of the tailor-bird, 
oy \ selects for its habitatien the inside of a leaf, 
” With its bill and claws, sews its house to it. It 
— filament of fine grass, and steadying the leaf 
~“n of its feet, uses its bill for a needle, or rather 
cae : then, having made a little hole, it intro- 
altery reed filament into the edge of the leaf, and 

sn doing as much for the other edge, weaves 
ek y both a sort of herring-bone netting, strong 

; ra . Support its nest. Within this nest it imme- 

“Y begins building until it has wrought a small 





soft purse, sufficiently capacious to contain the female 
and hereggs. The halitation beivug completed, she 
enters tail foremost, leaving her little head and bill 
visible at the.top of the purse, situated directly under 
the leaf’s stem,aud forthwith commences her maternal 
duties, Now begins the business of the male, which 
flies backwards and forwards in search of such delica- 
cies as his lady loves; and having been successful, 
approacties the leaf, and with true marital tenderness, 
puts them gently into the female’s mouth. He then 
séats himself upon a branch overhead, and watching 
his helpmate as she swings to and froin her airy couch, 
twitters or sines incessantly to keep up her spirits.— 
Architecture of Birds. 


>= 


ACCIDENTS BY LIGHTNING. 


Tre casttalties during recevt thunder-storms have 
been rather more numerous than usual. 

At Stamford, the congregation attending St. Mary’s 
Chureh were greatly alarmed by an exceedingly 
vivid flash of lightning, lighting up the interior of 
the church by wat appeared to be a sheet of flame, 
which seemed to emit innumerable sparks, giving 
out a strong sulphurous-odour. The people, after 
some hesitation, made towards the door, some seream- 
ing, while others had fainted; and the falling of 
masonry from the upper part of the building greatly 
heightened the alarm, as it was supposed that the 
spire was tumbling, Great confusion ensued, but no 
personal injury was sustained. It was found that the 
spire and tower had been injured in two, or three 
places. The damage throughout the tower and spire 
is believed to be extensive. 

At Boston, the electricity struck the lofty tower of 
St. Botolph, the parish church, and did considerable 
damage. The entire building was afterwards sur- 
veyed, and the official account states that the light- 
ning struck one of the eight pinnacles of the tower, 
and seems.tuv have descended the spindle of the ram, 
and then disrupting the stonework at its base in a 
very dangerous manner, appears to have dispersed 
itself over the wet surface of the stonework of the 
tower, and so descended to the earth without doing 
further damage, excepting that in one of the upper 
windows of the tower it fused a small portion of the 
glass. Some little damage has been produced on the 
tower, apparently by the concussion of the air; for 
frem the top down to fully half-way of the height, 
many pieces of stone (not of large size) have’ been 
detached, and even the font, situated at the west end 
of the church, did not es¢ape. Three plumbers work- 
ing inside the church were thrown down by the 
vibration: one of them remained ‘paralyzed for a few 
minutes. 

At Colchester, the lightning struck one of the orna- 
mental Norman turrets, 10 ft. or 12 ft. high, over the 
western entrance to the Roman Catholic Chapel, in 
Priory Street, demolishing the turret, and carrying 
away a mass of several hundredweight of the stone 
débris into the chapel yard and priest’s garden on the 
other side., A small copper cross let into a stone ball 
on the top of the turret is supposed to have attracted 
the lightning, which then entered the chapel through 
some fissure, and, passing through the organ gallery, 
knocked a large hole partly through the brickwork of 
the inside wall, and melted a leaden gas-pipe near by. 

The telegraph office at Thirsk was struck by light- 
ning, which disconnected and twisted the wires inside 
the office, injured the instruments, and set fire to one 
of them. No serious damage, however, was done, 

The most singular accident took place in a train 
in transit on the Great Western Railway. ‘The light- 
ning struck a carriage and rendered a woman insen- 
sible. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


Ir is interesting to follow the course of Louis Na- 
poleon’s amours. Tho first. flame of the present 
Emperor ‘of the French was Eleonore Gordon, the 
daughter of a French captain who fell in Spain. 
Eleonore was the Prince's ‘confidante in the Stras- 
burg attempt.’ She was a singer, and made advances 
to the Pretender at Baden in the summer of 1836. It 
is said she had dreamed that she would. become Em- 
press of the French. In any case she behaved very 
courageously. While Louis Napoleon Was unsue- 
cessfully haranguing the troops in the Finkmatt bar- 
racks, the gendarmes were already knocking at the 
door of Miss Gordon, whom Persigny had jast in- 
formed that the Prince's enterprise was a failure. Miss 
Gordon burnt all the papers referring to the emeute— 
the lists of conspirators, the correspondence with them; 
and when the gendarmes threatened to break the door 
in, she placed a chest of drawers against it, so as to 
complete her auto-da-fé at leisure. It was owing to 
her presence of mind consequently that so little came 
to light at the trial. Louis Napoleon held Miss Gor- 
don in affectionate memory for a long time. When 





Louis Blanc visited him at Ham,in 1845, he spoke 
kindly about her. 

Almost simultaneously, Louis Napoleon had fixed 
bis eyes on the Queen of Portugal, who was then 
fifteen years of age. The portrait of Maria“da Gloria 
produced an impression on him, and’ Le would not 
have been indisposed to become King of Portugal. 
But the matter did not go on quite right, in spite of 
all the exertions made by his relatives. On December 
14, 1835, Louis Napoleon, in an official letter, declined 
the Portuguese candidateslhip in these words: “ Con- 
vinced that the great name I bear will not always be 
a cause of exclusion from my fellow-citizens, because 
it reminds them of fifteen glorious years, I calmly 
await, in a free and hospitable land, the time when 
the nation will take back to its bosom those persons 
who were banished by the foreigners in 1815. The 
hope of some day being able to serve Franco as a 
soldier and citizen strengthens my mind, and is more 
in my eyes than all the thrones in the world.” 

At that time, however, a third lady was the rival 
of the singer and the queen. This was Mathilde, 
King Jerome’s seventeen-year-old daughter. She 
seemed to have loved Louis Napoleon sincerely. 
When he was transported to America, on board the 
Andromeda, he thought with sadness of his cousin, 
and wrote the following in his journal :—“ When I 
was taking Mathilde home a few months ago, we 
entered the park together, and saw there a tree which 
had just been destroyed by a tempest—upon which I 
said to myself, that our marriage plans would be de- 
stroyed by destiny in a similar manner. What my 
mind then darkly forboded has since become the 
truth. Have I during this year enjoyed the whole 
amount of felicity granted to me in this world. Ma- 
thilde, who was born at Trieste on May 27, 1820, was 
a great beauty, of short stature, but well formed ; with 
a head of classic shape, large, flashing eyes, and ex- 
pressive, regular features. Her blooming complexion 
served as.a relief to her light, flaxen hair. Soon after 
her marriage with Prince Anatole Demidoff, her 
charms faded away, aud her face assumed an expres- 
sion of weariness. 

Iu 1840, Louis Napoleon was enamoured of the 
lovely Lady 8 ile wore her colours at the 
tournament which Lord Eglintoun got up in Ayrshire. 
From the tournament he proceeded to Boulogne. At 
the fortress of Ham, whither he was conveyed after 
the Boulogne failure, he fell in love with a girl of the 
name of Badinguet, the daughter of a wholesale baker 
in the town. By her he had two children, of whom 
Miss Howard afterwards took charge, of course for a 
large allowance. Miss Howard was a robust English 
beauty, who cost Louis a great deal. He made her 
Countess de Beauregard, and purchased her a splendid 
villa near Paris. In 1849 she had a /fausse-couche ; 
and the Parisians still remember, as it were to-day, 
how straw was spread in front of the house of the 
President’s mistress, It is notorious that it was Miss 
Howard who, in the winter of 1861, drove the Empress 
to Scotland by her audacity ; she took a box in the 
opera exactly opposite Eugenie’s, and stared at her 
through her glasses in a most provocative way. 

The last of Napoleon’s loves, Countess Eugenie 
Montijo, was the happiest of all—she became Empress. 
In 1848 Louis Napoleon was fora while the admirer 
of Madame Kalergis, a charming blondine, to whom 
Cavaignac also paid court. Louis is said to have 
defeated the general with the lady, who lived apart 
from her husband. 





A Gicantic Trree.— At the Algerian Jardin 
d’Acclimatation, the Eucalyptus trees, which in two 
years have attained a height of 10 metres, or nearly 
40 feet, have excited much astonishment and admira- 
tion. This tree, originally a native of Australia, is 
commonly called the blue gum-tree. When full grown 
it attains an average height of 300 feet, and a cir- 
cumference of 29 feet. ‘I'he wood is peculiarly hard, 
and therefore itis generally cut into planks when 
green; and so even is the grain, that planks measur- 
ing above 90 feet in length can be sawn without a 
single blemish. The quality of the wood is more 
dense than that of oak. When an incision is made 
in the bark, an astringent gum, named “ pino,” flows 
from the opening. The foliage is evergreen, and 
somewhat resembles that of the laurel. The develop- 
ment of the upper branches is as astonishing as that 
of the trunk. Until the tree attains 160 feet in 
height nothing remarkable is perceived. The upper 
branches then suddenly shoot out, and usually mea- 
sure from 90 to 100 feet in length. ‘Thus the tree 
assumes ihe form of a gigantic umbrella, the size of 
which may be conceived by the fact that were a single 
Eucalyptus to be planted in the centre of the Place 
Vendéme the whole place would be shaded, a climax 
much to be desired this especial season. The 
blossoms of the Eucalyptus are white, and bave @ de- 
lightful perfume ; the honey made in its neighbour 
hood is considered superior in flavour to any other. 
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Oxtons, Leeks, AND Gartic.—Those skilled in 
simples, Eastern as well as Western, praise garlic 
highly, declaring that it strengthens the body, pre- 
pares the constitution for fatigue, brightens the sight, 
and by increasing the digestive powers, obviates the 
evil effects produced from change of air and water. 
The old Egyptians highly esteemed this vegetable, 
which with onions and leeks enters into the list of 
articles so much regretted by the Hebrews. The 
modern people of the Nile, like the Spaniards, delight 
in onions, which, as they contain between twenty-five 
and thirty per cent. of gluten, are highly nutritious. 
In Arabia, the Wahabees bear a prejudice against 
onions, leeks, and garlic, because the prophet disliked 
the strong smell ; and all strict Moslems refuse to eat 
them immediate!y before visiting the Mosque, or 
meeting for public prayer, 








FACETIZ. 


Uxsocra old Snarl says that love is a combination 
of diseases—an affection of the heart and an inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

In THE BackGrounv.—Azx Irishman once ordered 
a painter to draw his picture, and represent him stand- 
ing behind a tree. 

Tu leader of the cock-crowing and other noises 
in the House of Commons has been unseated, there- 
fore it is to be presumed that there will be a staid 
tone in the House for the future. 

Keerme Tore.—A gentleman ata musical party 
\sked a friend, in a whisper, ‘‘How he should stir 
the fire without interrupting the music?” “ Between 
the bars,” replied the friend. 

A Reverse.—An Irishman, who lived in an attic, 
being asked what part of the house he occupied, 
answered, “If the house were turned topsy-turvy, 
I'd be livin’ on the first flure.” 

A Suorr Creep,—A sceptical man, conversing 
with Dr. Parr, observed that he would believe nothing 
that he did not understand. Dr. Parr replied, “ Then, 
young man, your ereed will be the shortest of any 
man’s 1 know.” 


A Foreiener, speaking of the English House of 
Commons, says: “So difficult is it for anything to 
be heard inside its georgeous walls, that the impatient 
members are obliged to be continually calling out, 
“Hear! hear! hear!” 

MORNING AFTER THE PARTY. 


Little Robinson.—“ Ah! but I thought, Boker, that 
the two Misses Freese were particularly sweet on you 
last night !” 

Boker.—“‘ Aw! no more than the other lovely 
cweatures of their sex, when I permit their advauces, 
ma dear Wobinson.” 

CaLuMNyY.— George the Third once said to Sir J. 
Irwin, a famous bon-vivant : “ They tell me, Sir John, 
you love a glass of wine.” “Those, sire, who have 
reported me to your Majesty,” answered he, bowing 
profoundly, ‘do me great injustice; they should 
lave said—a bottle!” 

“ My dear fellow,” said a waggish gentleman toa 
conceited friend, “you have certainly been put to the 
wrong business.” “E do not understand.” “You 
should have been a.cooper.” “ A cooper!” ejaculated 
the coxcomb, in horror. “ Yes,” said the wag, dryly, 
“a cooper, because you make such a capital butt.” 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—At a recent festive 
meeting @ married:'man, who ouglit to have known 
better, proposed : “ The ladies—the beings who divide 
our sorrow, double our joys, and treble our expenses.” 
Upon which a lady proposed: “ The gentlemen—the 
sensitive individuals whe divide our time, double our 
cares, and treble our troubles.” The married man 
didn’t stop to hear any more. 

A LAUGHABLE story is told in relation to the South 
Warwickshire election. Lord Duncan, in the course 
of his canvass, called, and not for the first time, at 
the house of a gentleman named Ball, who now oc- 
cupies a large farm near Leamington, but who was 
formerly engaged in the naval service. The noble 
visitor was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Ball, 
though differing from him in politics, and being both 
tired and hungry he said, on seeing the remains of a 
round of beef en the table—the quantity enough for 
one and a half or two men—“ That’t a nice piece of 
beef you’ve got, Ball.” ‘ Well, I don’t think it is,” 
was the response; “but I'll tell you what I'll do; if 
you like to sit down and eat it, 7M give youa 
plumper at the election.” Lord Duncan sat down 
and tackled to his work, and when ho had got three 
parts through wiih it, he said he should die if he ate 
any more. “Ali!” said the elector, “I’ve been too 
far north for you.” “I hail from Dundee,” said his 
guest. “Oh, I’ve been tothe North Polo,” said the 
free and independent voter; “and if you don’t finish 


the piece of beef I shall vote for Mordaunt and Wise, 
the Conservative candidates; but if you eat it I'll plump 
for you, and I'll appear in front of the bustings on 
the day of nomination with the piece of bone in my 
hand.” Lord Duncan thereupon called for some 
Scotch whiskey, and then disposed of the remainder 
of the beef. ‘True to his promise, on the day of nomi- 
nation the voter appeared in front of the hustings 
with @ piece of bone ia his hand. 

A Spantarp and a German held debate over the 
relative smartvess of the different nations of the 
world. “I,” said the Spaniard, “can take an egg 
from under a sitting bird without disturbing her.” 
‘Do that,” said the German, “and I will let you see 
what I can do.” So they went into the wood and 
searched till they had found a tree with a bird’s-nest 
near the top of it. The Spaniard took off his sword, 
and belt, and spurs, his rustling silk mantle, and his 
cap and plume, Iaid them at the foot of the tree, and 
began noisélessly to mount. While he was intent on 
getting at the nest, the German walked off with the 
©paniard’s arms and cap, and cloak and feathers. It 
was decreed, therefore, that the German was the 
smarter fellow. 

AS ME SAW IT. 

Such ribbons and roses, such ringlets of hair ; 
Such feathers and flounces, so white and so fair ; 
Such rosy-hued cheeks, such teeth, and such eyes ; 
Such a snow-white neck of such delicate size ; 
Such a bit of a waist, such a love of a hand; 
Such a foot, such an ancle, such an air of grace, and 

Such “a fine figure of a woman.” 


AS SHE SAW IT. 
Such a fair, manly brow, such a modest moustache ; 
Such a sweet, winning way, no swagger, no dash ; 
Such leve-lighted eyes, such an aquiline nose ; 
Such a neck, such a neck-tie; such nice fitting 
clothes ; 
Such an air all at ease, such a model of grace; 
Sach a form, such a figure, such‘a beautiful face ; 
Such a gem of the species human. 


AS SOMEBODY ELSE SAW IT, 
Such a swell of a chap, such a gay, flaunting belle; 
Such brains, but more hair, no wisdom to sell ; 
Such near-sighted eye-glasses, astride such a nose ; 
Such an earnest desire for the largest of “ shows ;” 
Such motions, such gestures, so vulgar and rade ; 
Such a pompous young snip, such a mincing young 

rude, 

So queer in the human vision, 


AN association has been proposed for the exchange 
of ladies’ dresses. No fashionable lady likes to be 
seen in the same dress more than two or three times 
in society. Well, when A, member of this associa- 
tion, is tired of her twenty-guinea dress, she passes it 
on to B, who, being in another “set,” wears it with- 
out much chance of recognition. A, in return, wears 
b's dress, aud so in proportion to the number of 
members who can wear each other’s dressesy by which 
ingenious device variety is combined with economy, 
aud nobody is the wiser. 

A Row.anp-AND-OLIVER conflict once took place 
between two Scotch managers whose establishments 
were both in the same building—one having a theatre 
on the first floor, and his competitor a theatre in the 
basement. The basement manager got up the Battle 
of Waterloo as a spectacle, with plenty of gunpowder, 
and very nearly blew up, whilst he all but entirely 
suffocated the audience overhead. Nothing dausted, 
th» manager on the first floor produced the grand his- 
torico-equatic drama of the Battle of Trafalgar, with 
real water, with a view, as he candidly confessed, of 
“drowning the auld deevil underneath.” 

Art Birkenhead a fellow suddenly appeared amongst 
Mr. Laird’s supporters and held up a large board, on 
one side of whieh was printed in blue a donkey, and 
on the other side a goose. Mr. Turner, who was on 
the Liberal side, exclaimed that the donkey was a 
striking likeness of Mr. Laird, whilst another person 
said it was a carte de visite of that gentleman. Soon 
after this board was lowered ; but that there might be 
no mistake as to the meaning of the figures, one of 
Mr. Laird’s friends wrote with chalk on one side, “* H. 
M. Jackson and 6s. 8d.,” and on the other, “ Jackson's 
brother.” The “donkey,” was frequently raised 
high in the airfJ amidst the laughter of the thou- 
sauds; of people. The Liberals, however, were 
not long in turning the laugh against the Sonserva- 
tives, for whilst Mr. Stitt was speaking, a man was 
seen coming from Market Cross with a pole on his 
shoulder, on which were fastenet a large loaf and a 
blue placard, with the words ‘* Jackson for ever.” ‘I'he 
sight of the loaf in front of the hustings was the 





signal for great cheering by the Liberals, whilst the 
Conservatives groaned and hissed in quite a frantic 
manner. Andther man soon made his appearance on 
the Liberal side bearing a pole, to which there was 
affixed a diminutive red herring labelled “ Laird.” 


The herring was frequently pointed ia the direction of 
the Conservative candidate. Three other loaves. 
indicate the abolition of the Corn Laws by tho Lib. 
rals—were brought up by Mr. Jackson's sup 
and afterwards a round of beef, which were held aly 
amidst tremendous cheering: A placard was algo» 
hibited by the Liberals, with the words “ Reductioy at 
the Duty on Tea.” Whilst Mr. Laird was speaking |g 
friends exhibited a loaf with @ lily stuck in it. Cyoq 
seeing the lily several persons called upon the returp. 
ing officer to interfere, and many of the Conservatives 
a to be ashamed of this emblem of their party, 
Mr Darbyshire ordered the bearer of the loaf to taj, 
away the lily, and his direction was promptly obeyag, 
The Conservatives next exhibited a sheep's head, inj 
pointed it towards Mr. Jackson. Towards the clos f 
the meeting they also introduced the model of a ship~ 
a Liberal said it was the model of the Alabamj— 
which was labelled “The Trade and Commeres of 
Birkenhead.” 
A GOOD DIGESTION. 

A person named Rupius, on entering a saloon ip 
Paris, said: 

“ Gentlemen, I am a physiognomist, and can, from 
an examination of the face, describe the character aj 
future lot ef each of you.” 

A tradesman, Mr. B., requested ‘him to examine his 
face, which he did with great apparent attention, 

“I see,” he said, “from the protuberance on your 
forehead, “that you have great aptitude for works of 
imagination. You are naturally good, but do not 
like to be offended. A person in whom you feel an 
interest is now writing to you, and you will soon re- 
ceive a considerable sum of which you did not calcu- 
late.” ‘ 

He next made an examination of other people's faces, 
and talked in the same vague way. 

He afterwards presented his cap, and collected the 
gratuities of the company. 

“ Waiter!” he then cried. 

“* Whot shall I serve you, sir?” 

“Some flints!” 

A plateful of flints was brought in, and he swallowed 
five with apparent relish. 

**T also like five-frane pi ” he observed, “ and if 
any gentleman will be kind enough to give me one, 
I'll swallow it.” 

This proposition was received with silence, and at 
last Mr. B. said: 

“It is easy enough to swallow a five-frano piece; 
and I know a good many people who have devoured 
all their fortunes. But you could not swallow s 
watch, I am sure.” 

“T will'do so, sir, with pleasure—give me yours 
and you will see.” 

“ There it is.” 

The man took the watch, which was of silver, and 
of good size, and: swallowed it with ease. <Aiters 
moment of surprise aud admiration, B. said: 

“It is very clever, certainly; but when will you 
give me back my watvh ?” 

“‘ Never!” 

“Oh, that is too much! 
you a present of it.” 

“But I thought you did. Besides, could you 
suppese that 1 would swallow a watch for nothing? 
We played.a game; you staked your watch, I stakel 
my life. Iam not yetin safety—the watch possibly 
may break in the process of digestion.” 

“ Bat, sir-——” 

“ Possession is a good title in law, ahd I possess. 
Besides, ‘oft, I give up the watch? Am to rp 


I did not mean to make 


wy bedy open, sir?” 
“Oh, no! but I will wait.” ; 
“ Wait, if it suits your convenience, but you shan’ 
have your watch !” ‘ 
The tradesman took the man before the commiss'y 
of the police, but that functionary, after hearing all 
the facts of case, declared that he was entitled to the 
watch. 


A roune girl at school, engaged in tho study o 
grammar, was asked if “kiss” was a common of 
proper noun? In reply, the fair girl, blushing deeply, 
and with some little hesitation, said: ‘It is but 
common and proper !” 


Dean Swirt, when dining at, a corporation diset 
at Leicester, was rather severe upon a poor, sleek, 
quiet alderman. In the course of tie dinner he ws 
helped to the wing of a duck, and immediately called 
for mustard. ‘“ Doctor,” said the alderman, in porlede 
innocence of heart, *‘ you eat duck like a goose. 

A Doo Srory.—Jerry Carstakes was one eveni’s 
relating his day’s experience to a cluster of deligited 
neighbours. Among other things, he said: “Squ® 
Brown has been down here to see me to-day, au 
fetched that little black dog of his’a along with 
Why, that critter ain’t bigger than my two fists. We ' 
you see the squire wanted me to go out to tho cori 
house with him for somethin’ or other, so we * 





: 8 ae eat ai 
into the cora-house; and [ was not minding. 
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__ssek-bi-sieee 
=o when I came out, locked the critter in, Well, if 

ou'll believe’ me, that Titfle rascal eat up a ham of 
tacon that weighed thirty pounds, and a loaf of bread 
that bad a peck of meal in it, and then crawled out 


through @ knot-hole!” 
FOLLOWING ORDERS, 
Master.—Patrick, didn’t I tell you to shoot the first 
oue you saw stealing my apples ? . : 
Patrick Sure ‘yez did; but the divil a word did 
yez say about the second; ‘and that’s the’ second one, 


sure! 

A CERTATN abbot was asked why, in the hearing of 
causes, he always continued to make difficulties, 
though he was so often wrong, “Why,” he said, “E 
am like the boys who cannot pass a walnut-tree 
without throwing stones into it, in hope that nuts may 
fall.” 

A CHICKEN DIET. 

Among the patients whom Dr. 8. had at one time, 
was one to whotn he had recommended a diet of 
chicken. While he was still under the doctor's are, 
it chanced that he, with Dr. ‘S. and a number of other 
friends, was. invited to a dinner ‘party given by a 
mutual acquaintance. The principal dish was fowls, 
and as the patient sat.on ,the right of the host, the 
platter was passed to him,first. The man helped him- 


self very freely—more’ 80 than -politeness allowed— |, 


not only to the annoyance of the host, but of Dr.S. 
also, who happened to,sit at the farther end of the 
table, and who began to think his chance was. slim. 
Gazing for a moment at the contents of the patient's 
plate, the blunt doctor asked, in a tone of half rebuke, 
half ridicule : 

“ Hallo, Jones, what are you doing ?” 

“Why, doctor, yeu told me I must eat chicken,” the 
patient replied. 

“Yes, 1 know I did; but I didn’t tell you to,make 
a hen-coop of yourself,” retorted..the man of. physic, 
amid the roars of the entire. table. 


A Meruopist and a Quaker having stopped ata 
public-house, agreed to sleep in the same bed.: The 
Methodist knelt down, prayed fervently, and confessed 
a long catalogue of sins. After he rose the Quaker 
observed, “ Really, friend, if thon art,as bad as thou 
sayest thou art, I think I dare not sleep with thee.” 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR A NEW PLANET. 


The elder Herschel ‘was a man of kindly disposi- 
tion; but like most persons who have risen out of early 
difficalties, he was extremely careful of money, and 
became wealthy. A traditional anecdote of his domes- 
tic life, however, shows that he could’ be: good- 
lumouredly generous On occasions. An old servant, 
uamed Betty, was with him at the time of construct- 
ing his telescope, and his’ first-act.in discovering the 
planet Uranus was to give her a guinea, adding : 

“You shall have five guineas, Betty, when I dis- 
cover another.” 

The poor woman accepted the promise in all serious- 
ness and great was her interest in all her master’s 
subsequent labours. Planets, however, even by a 
Herschel, are not discovered every day, and Betty's 
hopes were long deferred. One day Herschel received 
a friend, to whom he had previously told the story, 
with the exclamation : 

“Thave paid my five.guineas!” 

“What !” exclaimed the friend, “ have we to rejoice 
over another great discovery ?” 

“No,” replied the astronomer, with a good humoured 
smile; “I have simply paid poor Betty in advance. 
You see,” he added, as his visitor appeared puzzled, 
‘I often pursue these researches long after the good 
Woman has retired to rest. How is Bétty to know 
that I do not discover new planets clandestinely, and 
keep her from the knowledge with a mean determina- 
hon to save my money? Better to pay at once; better 
to pay at once.” 


Two men, both cowards, met in a narrow way; 
neither disposed to turn out of the road. “Give me 
the road,” said one, in braggart voice, “or, if you 
cow't Pl do for you what I did for the man who 
refused it to’ me yesterday.” The other sorambled 
aside in terror, and when he of the braggart. voice had 
gone by, asked him timidly, “What did you do, sir, 
to the man “who refused you the road yesterday, and 
would not get out of your way?” “ Why,” said the 


wat “I let him keep the road, and got out of his 


an Exoves Berrer Tuan. Noxz.—Mr. Jones, 
Sek he a oy degrees become so attached to his cups 
wit 1¢ could not comfortably go by eléven o'clock 
to + ee -s nip of brandy, and who was yet anxious 
mt vr Suspicion of being an habitual drinker, 
a n the habit of inventing some excuse to the 
= w nem and those within hearing. He had used all 
ake oe Teasons, such as a slight pain, a kind of 
called &e., and on Saturday, at the usual hour, he 

or his brandy-and-water, at the same time 








saying: “Iam exceedingly thirsty; Iam going to 
have a salt-fish for dinner !” 

At the Wandsworth Police Court, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea was’fined ten slillings and costs, for smoking 
in a South Western Railway Company's carriage. ‘Tho 
earl did not deny that he smoked, but complained that 
the practice was systematically allowed, ‘Lhe earl re- 
fused to desist,.and pointed to an engine, and asked 
the guard to take notice that there were coals on it, 
and that the enginé was smoking contrary to the 
bye-laws. 

Wuat is the difference between the punctual arrival 
of a train, and a collision? The former is quite an 
accident; the latter isn’t !’— Punch. 

Mnemonics—Swell (in the Club Smoking-room) : 
“Waitar, just go downstairs, and see if I wasn’t wead- 


ing a book at Dinnar!”—Punch, 


Missinc.—A great many candidates sent down into 
the country by the Carlton Clab have not been re- 
tuaned. No reward will be issued for their recovery. 
— Fun. 

A BROAD HINT 

Fare: “Well, how much do I owe you for that?” 

Cabby (drily): “ Why, sir, I'd rather leave that to 
you, for my mouth is so precious dry I can hardly speak 
the truth !"— Fun. 


A New Trick vron Travetiers.—After the 
scorchingly-hot weather we have had, it is really quite 
refreshing to meet with anything so cool as the follow- 
ing advertisement :—To ladies, desirous of a three 
months’ tour on the Continent.—A lady and gentleman, 
middle-aged, intending to travel through the Tyrol, 
the North of Italy, and the Pyrenees, wish to. meet 
with another lady, .as company, who would pay her 
own expenses and partially those of the gentleman, 
whois experienced in economical travelling.—‘ Ex- 
perienced in economical travelling!’ Well, yes, 
rather so, we fancy, if it has been his practice to 
travel about “ partially” at the cost of other people, 
as his offer seems to show. We wonder what per- 
centage of expense he means by that word “ partially ;” 
for the term is so elastic, that perhaps it may embrace 
eleven-twelfths of what he, spends. We should 
recommend the lady, who elects to traveldn company 


‘with this experienced economist, to have this point 
‘distinctly stated before starting ; for even the society 


of a middle-aged. couple, however economical they 
may be in their journeys, may be putchased at a price 
which may turn out rather dear,—Punch. 








SILENCE KEEP. 


Ira siorm of sudden rage 

Meet thee on thy pilgrimage, 

Move on calmly ‘neath the strife ; 

Silence keep for death or life, 
Silence keep! 


Let no words escape thy tongue, 
Though bad hearts thy heart would wrong, 
Peace! the trial is not long: 

Silence keep! 


Better be misunderstood, 
Though thy cause to thee seem good, 
Than to speak in angry mood: 
Silence keep! 
Of unruly words bewsre, 
Else thy thoughts shal prove thy snare ; 
Then, till then, hast thought a prayer : 
Silence keep! 


In the field of Human Deeds 

Flowers may grow as well as weeds, 

For their sake sweet Mercy pleads : 
Silence keep ! 


Then, if thou wilt silent be, 

Thou shalt hear heaven’s minstrelsy, 

As sweet Mercy pleads for thee : 
Silence keep! 


Silent as the flowers that sleep 

In a midnight silence deep, 

Silent as the tears you weep: 
Silence keep. 


GEME. 


Tue Rich AnD Poor.—The necessity that the 
indigent man is under of receiving favours from the 
hand of opulence, humbles and enervates his mind. 
One may safely receive benefits from another, if he 
has it in his power to make suitable return; but the 
moment lie incurs an obligation from which he can- 
not disengage himself at pleasure, that moment he 
becomes-a slave. His mind is brought into thraldom, 
and his soul is obliged to acknowledge a master. 
The supposed benefactor may insult him with impu- 
nity. He can turn neither to the right nor to the left 





without sullying the purity of his nature. If he 
could resent an injury, he is ungrateful; if he submit 
in silence, it is imputed to baseness and cowardice of 
spirit, And-everything poverty receives from wealth 
is accounted a favour. If we lend a rich man a few 
pounds it is considered merely as an act of courtesy, 
and we think of it no more; but if. we lend half the 
sum toa manthat isin.want, what then? Why we 
conceive that we lay him under an eternal obligation, 
and should he ever afterwards refuse to comply with 
our demands, however unjust or unreasonable, we 
publish to thé world his baseness and ingratitude, 
and extol io the skies our humanity and _ benefi- 
cence. 

InsuRIEs accompanied with insults are never for- 
given; allmen on these occasions are good haters, 
and lay out their revenge at compound interest ; they 
never threaten until they can strike. 

Tuey who are sinking in the world find moro 
weights than. corks ready to attach themselves to 
them; and even if they can lay hold on a bladder, it 
is too likely to burst before it raises their heads above 
water. 


: ———— . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Leaves are the lings of plants. Probably moro 
than half the food of plants enters tho leaves in tle 
form of an invisible gas. 

Tue Australians appear to have succeeded in accli- 
matising the English pheasant and hare. On one 
estate inj Victoria there are two hundred pheasants 
and thirteen hares. 

Ir is said that the King of the Belgians has signi- 
fied his wish that he may be buried in this country, 
in the same tomb where the remains of the Princess 
Charlotte lie. 

A Hieuuanp Lopce ror Her Masesty.—A-new 
lodge is in course of erection, for the convenience of 
her Majesty and attendants, in Glengelder. It is to 
be on a pretty extensive scale, and is to be of granite. 


An important discovery has just been mado at 
Pompeii, namely, a temple of Juno, wherein were 
found nearly three hundred skeletons lying toge- 
ther, and also a quantity of bronzes and precious 
marbles. 

A Watts blackbird was shot afew days since at 
Shaftesbury. It was sent to Mr. William Hart, of 
Christ Church, a bird and animal preserver, who says 
that it is the most perfect specimen of the white black- 
bird he ever saw, and a great curiosity. 


AN important motion was lost in the Belgian Cham- 
ber in the course of the discussion on the franchise 
which has been for some time going on. ‘lie ques- 
tion was, whether persons who could neither read nor 
write should be admitted as voters, and it was carried 
in the negative by a majority of forty-seven against 
twenty-two. 

Tue Chinese tailors work much at night, and their 
mcde of supplying the right light is worth knowing. 
A small light only is used, but the rays are completely 
reflected down upon the table, and cannot reach tie 
worker’s eyes—indeed, the room looks half in dark- 
ness, while the work on which each man is engaged 
is strongly illuminated. 

FAOTS ABOUT EGGS. 

Eces differ a good deal in weight. This differenco 
is to be found not only in the eggs of different breeds 
or races of fowls, where it might be expected, but 
often, also, in the eggs of the same individuals, bot! 
among hens and the smaller and wild birds. 

Barley is said to increase the proportion of the yel- 
low of the egg, and rye is said to favour the Cevelop- 
ment of the white. 

Eggs lose a slight portion of their weight when left 
to themselves; the contents beeoming dried up gradu- 
ally and reduced, so that there is left a solid residuum 
withdrawn towards the small end of the egg, the oppo- 
site end being filled with air. Eggs which weighed 
two and a half ounces when fresh, weighed but a 
very small fraction over an ounce at the end of two 
years. During incubation the diminution of weiglit 
is pretty rapid. 

It is thought by naturalists that the eggs of do- 
mestic hens of the present day are, on anaverage, very 
nearly a third larger and heavier than those of the 
hens of the ancients. 

he proportions of the yolk to the white of the egg 
are very nearly the samein each of the different races, 
but in proportion as the egg diminishes in size, does 
the relative proportion of the white to the yellow of 
the egg diminish; that is, small eggs have more 
yellow than large ones, in proportion to their size, but 
the weight of their shell is also greater in proportion. 

Eggs which contain the largest yoke or yellow, like 
those of the Brauma and Cochin China hens, produc 
the largest chickens. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. Hucues.—The “Lover's Dream" is declined with 
thanks. 

Marian R.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the poetical effusion entitled “The Brook,” which is declined 
with thanks. 

W. P. Warxtya—We make no charge whatever for in- 
serting the communications of matrimonial and other corre- 
spondeants. 

Lavra B.—If there was a genuine will at all in the case, 
your kinsman cannot prevent you from imspecting it. An 
attorney would readily take up the matter for you. 

Ayya G.—You will perceive that we have inserted your 
poetical contrfbution ; and that faet sufficiently conveys our 
opinion of its merit. 

H. H. H., who is seventeen years of age, petite, and rather 
fair, with blue eyes, and respectably ¢ ted, would like 
to open a matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman. 

Cc. F. L.—By coating both sides of important documents 
with a delicate varnish of gutta-percha solution, they will be 
kept proof against damp and preserved perfectly. 

Poriy A.—A gentleman meeting a lady with whom he is 
acquainted, always waits until the lady recognises him 
before he bows or gives any other sign of recoguition. (The 
handwriting is rather defective.) 

D. P.—We cannot estimate the value of the Bible without 
inspecting it; but Bibles of the date 1597 are not scarce. 
respectable dealer in old books would, however, readily on 
seeing it tell you whatit is worth. 

Drxopan.—An excellent wash to whiten the nails may be 
made with sulphuric acid, two drachms, tincture of myrrh, 
ene drachm; spring water, four ounces. Wash the hands 
with white soap, and then dip the fingers into the mixture. 

A. H. B—There is no absolute rule as to whether the left 
or the right hand should be used to raise the hat when 
saluting a lady. It is only necessary that it should be raised 
with the hand that happens to be furthest from her when 
passing. 

Be.tep Witt wishes to obtain a matrimonial introduction 
to a young lady about nineteen years of age, good-looking, 
and of good family. Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. 
in height, rather good-looking, and well connected. (The 
handwriting requires steady practice.) 

J. H. Moorr, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in 
height, dark complexion, and who is considered very good- 
looking, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a young 
lady of a kind and affectionate disposition, and who is 
good-looking. Cartes to be exchanged as a preliminary. 

ForGet-Mg-not, who is twenty years of age, with light 
complexion, blue eyes, and brown curling hair, is well-con- 
nected, thoroughly domesticated, and qualified to make a 
home happy, would like to correspond with a gentleman, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Sornia, who is thirty-nine years of age, respectably 
connected and well educated, of medium height, fair com- 
plexion, genteel and ladylike, and of a cheerful and affec- 
tionate disposition, wouli be happy to currespond matri- 
monially with a gentleman between forty and fifty years of 
age. Cartes exchanged. 

A. E.—A simple method of preserving dahlias from ear- 
wigs is to dip a piece of wool or cotton in oil, and, slightly 
tie it round the stalk about a foot from the earth. The 
stakes put into the ground to support the plants must also 
be surrounded with the oiled cotton or wool, or the insects 
will climb up them and destroys the blossoms and tender 
tips of the plants. 

Potty, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
dark complexion and hair, hazel eyes, is good-tempered, 
highly respectable, thoreughly domesticated, fond of home, 
and in every way titted to make home happy, would like to 
open a matrimonial correspondence with a geatleman of 
fair complexion, who is respectably connected. Cartes de 
visite to be exchanged if necessary. 

J. B. G.—There formerly used to be popular the merry 
maxim of “laugh and grow fat,’ but now-a-days everybody 
who is already in that condition seems rather disposed to 
grieve over it and sigh to grow thin. There is, perhaps, no 
better exemplar in the modus operandi for achieving thin- 
ness than Mr. Banting; at all events, you may consult his 
method with interest. 

Auicé May and Miss Crrrron are desirous of forming the 
acquaintance, by a preliminary correspondence, of two 
young gentlemen, who may be on matrimenial thoughts 
intent. * Alice May” is seventeen years of age, very domes- 
ticated, of medium height, with fair complexion and very 
dark eyes, and a rather graceful figure. “ Miss Clifton” is 
ofghe same age, with hazel eyes, very graceful, and rather 
tall Both have received a good plain education, and are 
highly respectable, 

Lapy Eva and the Hoy. Mrs. H. are disposed to reesive 
matrimonial overtures from gentlemen whose qualifications 
answer to the particulars annexed. “Lady Eva,” who is 
nineteen years of age, is rather tall, fair, with dark brown 
hair, dark eyes, and graceful figure, very iatellectual, of good 
family, a good linguist, and has an income of £660 a year 

from lauded property (which, if the estates were looked 
after, would yield more). The “Hon. Mrs. H.." who is 
twenty-eight years of age, has flaxen hair, dark-grey eyes, 

suvall figure, ladylike, and accomplished, isa widow, with 

an income of £700 a year. Neither of the ladiés would object 








to a gentleman of business habits, who must, however, be of 
good family, also have a taste for intellectual pursuits; and 
(as the ladies are both very good-looking) must possess a 
moderate share of personal advantages. (Gentlemen of 
dark complexion preferred.) 

Howor st Amor asks to be introduced, asa didate for 
matrimony, to some of our fair readers. 1s about nineteen 
years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, of dark complexion, and 
generally considered good-looking; will have an income of 
nearly £400 per annum at his twenty-first birthday. Is at pre- 
sent a medical student in Gl: w, and having been for the 
last two years travelling on the Continent, speaks fluently 
Freneh, German, and Italian. The lady should be not over 
eighteen years of age, well educated, and good-looking. 

Cuarzes C. and Witttam W. D. wish to correspond matri- 

monially with two young ladies of prepossessing ayppear- 
ance, good temper, domesticated, and not over twenty years 
of age. “Charles ©.” is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, of fair com- 
plexion, has brown hair and light blue eyes, and is considered 
good-looking. “ William W. D.” is 5 ft.5 in, in height, has 
brown hair, light blue eyes, and rather dark complexion. 
Both are of lively and cheerful dispositions, and are respec- 
tively twenty-four and twenty-one years of age. 
Horreyzi Caputto.—A good pomade for promoting the 
growth of hair is made thus :—Beef marrow, soaked in several 
waters, melted and strained, half a pound; tincture of can- 
tharides, one ounce; oil of bergamot, twelve drops. (Any 
other scent may be used; and the tincture of cantharides can 
be made by soaking for five or six days one drachm of pow- 
dered cantharides inan ounce of,proof spirit) The application, 
must be used once or twice a day, but if the skin becomes 
tender, the application must be discontinued, or used less 
frequently. 





SONG. 


I dream of thee when rich sunb are d 4 
Like warm love kisses on the wavelets bright ; 

I dream of thee when glorious stars are glancing 
Along the track of night. 


Those dreams have taught my heart a wilder beating, 
And filled it with a passionate unrest— 

A voiceless, vague, and sorrowful entreating 
To hush it on thy breast. 


A flower may gaze upon the sun at morning 
With idle worship from its lowly bower ; 
But he rides by, that silent homage scorning— 

What cares he for the flower ? 


And yet he smiles at first, with light deceiving 

The flower that longed to make that smile its own, 
Then passes heedless by, the floweret leaving 

To droop and die alone, 


If this proud heart its silent deeps unveiling, 
To thy sole gaze an open pago should be, 

Of silent sorrow and of love unfailing— 
What were that love to thee? 


M. W.—White currant jelly is made in the sameway as 
red currant jeliy (See answer to “Jaue Y,"’); only double 
refined sugar should be used; the fruit should not be 
boiled more than ten or twelve minutes, and then be put 
through a lawn sieve. A pound of sugarmay be used to 
each pint of juice. In mak black currant jelly, to each 
oul of picked fruit allow one gill of water; set on the 
fire in the preserving-pan, to scald, but do not let them 
beil; bruise well with a silver fork or wooden béater; then 
take them off, and squeeze through a hair sieve. To each 
pint of juice add a pound of loaf sugar. The time of boiling 
should be ten minutes. 

Lirran S. and Extra T. (both of whom are highly respecta- 
ble) are willing to receive matrimonial offers. “ Lilian S.” 
is seventeen years of age, rather tall, with dark hazel eyes 
and chestnut brown hair, lively in disposition, thoroughly 
d ticated, and good pered ; and would prefer a fair 
gentleman not under nineteen years of age, who must be 
good-tempered, be moderately good-looking, have sufficient 
means to maintain a wife in comfort, and not object to at 
least twelve months’ courtship. “Ella T.” is also seventeen 
years of age, has dark orown eyes and hair, and fair com- 
plexion, is of lively disposition, very domesticated, and 
amiable; and would prefer a dark gentleman about 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height. 

Jane Y.—Red currant jelly is made thus :—With three parts 
of fine ripe red currants mix one of white currants; put the 
fruit into a clean preserving pan, and stir gently over a clear 
fire until the liquor flows freely from it; then turn into 
a fine hair sieve, and! let; itydrain well, but without pres- 
sure. Pass the juice through a folded muslin or jelly-bag, 
weigh it, and then boil it fast for a quarter of an hour. Add 
for each pound, eight ounces of sugar, coarsely powdered ; 
stir this to it, off the fire, until dissolved; then boil quickly 
eight minutes more, and pour itout. Be sure to carefully 
remove the scum as it rises, both before and after adding the 
wm, os) the preserve will not be clear. (See‘also reply to 
3 ’ 








R. S. S.—Coincident with your letter we have received the 
following communication on the subject of Railway Passen- 
ger Signals, being a description of an invention by Dr. 
J. M. McGregor Croft, of London, which is considered 
simple, effectual, and inexpensive: —“ Let a powerful gong- 
bell, similar to that attached to the engine for communi- 
cation between the guard and the engine-driver, be 
fixed at the upper part of the outsides of the centre- 
compartment of @ railway carriage; and from each 
division of the compartment, let a wire run under the 
roof of the carriage, connected to the bell-spring; a simple 
bell-handile inside both sides of a compartment, on swivels, 
completes the connection, and any passenger being in danger, 
can immediately seize the bell-pull, when the bell sounds 
loud enough to be heard by the guard in his compartment. 
Added to this, a telegraph arm, outside the centre compart- 
ment,'could be soarranged and connected with the bell-pull as 
to fall outwards when the bell-pull is pulled, and so remain 
fixed, to shew the guard where he is required; a piece of co- 
loured glassin the telegraph arm, falling in the line of the car- 
riage lamps, would be acomplete night signal. No connection 
of carriage to carriage is here required, The principle is sim- 
phe, but effectual.” 


Communications Recervep:— 


Canes Encar, finding the description given by “ Ally ” 
exactly realises his idea of a wife, will be happy to make 





her acquaintance. Is twenty-four yedrs of age, 5 ft. 9 in. ia 


height, and of medium complexion; has travoelleg te 

considerable time, and is at present established in the Cine 
is highly respectable both by birth and connection, 
respect to pers appearance, will merely state that th, 
opinions of friends on that point are not unfavouradje and 
stipulates, in the event of a marriage resulting, the ele 
mentioned by “ Aliy" should be se’ upon herself.” 

A Winows:, thirty years of age, would very much like to 

correspond and exchange cartes with “Madeline,” wit, 
matrimonial view. & 
C. Hy., possessing all the qualifications desired by « Rose.” 
would like to hear further from that lady, with & view to 
matrimony. 
E. W. BR. would like, with a view to matrimony, to Corte. 
spond with “0. W:S."" Is twenty years of age, rather fyi; 
of middle stature, and very domesticated. . 
Rose and Lity would feel much pleasure in hearing fy;. 
ther from “E-lward" and “John,” whom they think woul 
make very suitable matrimonial partners. 

8. J. C. wishes te correspond and exchange cartes yj:) 
“J. F.F." Is of medium height, with black hair ang eyes 
and dark complexion. 

. V. ¥. would like to correspond matrimonially with 
“Ally.” Is nineteen years of age, a chemist by Profession, 
and wil be shortly in business for himself. 

J. K. E. would be happy to exchange cartes and correspond 
matrimonially with Agnes.” Wilt be shortly twenty years 
of age, and is in a fair way to do well. 

HL B. would like to conpsepont with “FP, W.” Is twenty. 
nine years of age, tall, and dark ; fond of ‘home, and quits 
domesticated. 
R. E. is willing to correspond matrimonially with “B. y. 
B." Is of middie height, fair complexion, with dark hair, 
-. considered good-looking, and of very affectionate disposi. 

on. 

Jom wonld like to correspond matrimonially and ex. 
change cartes with “Ally.” 1s 5 ft 10in. in height, has 
dark brown hair and whiskers, and states that he considers 
money ne object. 

Francis L. V. would be happy to open a matrimonial cor. 
respondence and exchange cartes de visite with “ Madeline.” 
Is 5 ft. 10 in. in height, a good figure, of fair complexion, 
with brown hair, and is considered good-looking. 

P. P. P.,. who is twenty-five yearsiof age, 5 ft. 11} in. in 
height, with fair hair, whiskers, aud moustache, and very 
good-looking, would be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ B. D.” (No. 114), with a view to matrimony. 
Vesta is willing to correspond matrimonially with “C. 
W. J.” Is twenty-three years of age, of medium height, 
with dark hair and eyes; has no fortune, but is thoroughly 
domesticated, and would make a Kind and loving wife. 

VeExitas would be very glad to exchange cartes de visilz 
with “ Elsie,” with a bona side view to matrimony. Is not 
tall, but good-tempered, twenty-five years of age, and hass 
good business. 

W. M, who is twenty-six years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
dark complexion, and about commencing a very genie! 
business, would be happy to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes de visite with “ Ally.” 
Lizz B., who is nineteen years of age, rather tall, with 
dark brown hair and lenge hazel eyes, would be pleased to 
correspond with “ Jas. O’D.,” with a view to a matrimonial 
engagement. 
Myrtte would be most happy to exchange cartes with 
“Colebs.” Is eighteen years of of fair complexion, with 
laughing blue eyes; is a good pianist, very fond of merri- 
ment, and will have a fortune of £200 a year when of age 
Harry and Henry would like to correspond matrimonially 
and exchange cartes with “Agnes and “Madeliue.” 
“Hi ” is nineteen years of age, and has curly hair; 
“Henry” is of the same has light hair, and is 2 rile 
volunteer. Each is in a ition to support a wife. 
Frepericx K. will be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “Ally.” Is twenty-two years of age, and ia 
business (professionally), with a good practice; is rather 
dark, about the middle height, possesses some musical 
ability, and would make “ Ally” a kind husband. 
Hueu begs to offer himself as a candidate for the heart 
and hand of “Madeline.” Is nineteen years of aze, of 
medium height, considered good-looking, and holds a gool 
ile appoint t; is very fond of music, and qo- 
sidered to have a good tenor voice. 
Ena thinks she has the qualifications required by “T.A 
B.,” with whom she would be happy to correspond and ex- 
change cartes, if bond fide. Is twenty years of age, 5 ft 2in 
in height, with dark eyes, light brown hair, and fair com- 
ore has @ very good temper, and is thoroughly domes 
tica’ 








JuntaN Pevert wishes to communicate matrimonially 
with “Alice F.,” whose carte de visite is requested. |s 
twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 10 in. in height, with brows 
hair and whiskers, has an income of £300 per annum,8 
tolerably good-tempered, and is generally considered 4 
favourite. . ; 
Mepicus, having been greatly fascinated by the descrip. 
tion of “ ANy,” would be delighted to exchange cartes, ot 
correspond matrimonially with that young lady. Is twenty: 
one years of age, Sft. 8 in. ia neight, with dark hair sod 
eyes, is considered good-looking, has a moderate incom 
and is in the medical profession. 

Norman S. would like, with a view to matrimony, to 0 
respond and exchange cartes with vither “ E. S.” or * Minnie, 
if they do not think there is too much disparity in age. 
a widower, forty years of age, with an income of £250 Pt 
annum ; tolerably well educated, respectably connectod, #2 
in earnest, The lady should be religiously disposed ( 
Dissenter preferred), and domesticated. 
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